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‘‘BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN," BUT GOD," WHICH TRIETH OUR_HEARTS.”’ 
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AUGURIES. 
NEW YEAR’S MORN, 1877. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


mingling with the morning’s pleasant 
glory 
the fresh East there hangs an alien light— 
nll red gleam, of token sad and gory, 
vrtending war and war’s wide-wasting 
blight : 


ais New Year’s dawn it draws the wistful 
sight 


.alf the expectant nations—there it glows 


vund’ from the southward toward the 
Arctic night, 


ming the Mediterranean, while it throws 
‘cely a sullen flame o’er Scandinavian 


oans mid-Europe, and the continent 
immers beneath the vast sepulchral glare ; 
Saracen is lighted in his tent, 

nd sees his shadow at his evening prayer ; 
timly it spreads to where the Russian bear 

‘ches in snows, the secret of his power; 

1e British lion from his island lair 


ks and returns the menace with a glower, © 


‘ the French eagle bides the portents of the 
hour. 
what if fire within thy heart be pent ? 


hat pe my country, though thy heaven be 
air, 


>ano rouse, and, forcing hideous vent 
irough thy torn bosom to the upper air, 
In self-engendered flame enwrap thee there! 
S were worse ruin; that, O God, forefend ! 
tench the quick spirit of fire within us! 
Spare 
a at least fed from ourselves, to send 
dubling flood on flood to waste us without 
end ! 
housand leagues of ocean poured between, 
ad. <—— thee safe, my country, from the 
e; 
No brand of conflagration kindling keen, 
Borne on the breast of every westward gale, 
Can —_ thee, fenced within thy watery 
pale ; 
Though Europe all flame unto flagrant skies 
That whelm her subject lands with fiery hail, 
Here thou may’st sit lifting untroubled eyes 


Up to a heaven o’er which pure light of promise 
lies. 


HOW THE —_— ene DID 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Wirs the opening year comes the ‘‘ Week 
of Prayer.” No man of sense will claim 
that petitions offered during one particular 
week of the two and fifty will be more 
likely to find favor with the Lord than the 
petitions offered at any other time. Buta 
concert of Christians the world over insures 
unity of prayer and of holy purpose. In 
these thousands of gatherings many a flint 
will strike fire and kindle lukewarm hearts; 
many a practical suggestion thrown out 
will ripen intoaction. It is well to go back 
and inquire how the first Christians did 
their work for Jesus. Those of us who do 
not accept the ecclesiastical dogma of an 
‘* apostolic succession ” will, at least, admit 
that the apostolic Christians were fair 
models for our imitation. 

I. Those early followers of Jesus sought 
the immediate giftof the Holy Spirit. That 
gift had been promised. It was to bea gift 
of supernatural power. When several miles 
of shafting had been put up in the Machin- 
ery Hal!, at Philadelphia, the whole appa- 
ratus remained motionless until the motive 
power was applied from the giant engine. 
There is an immense amount of religious 
machinery in our churches which is either 
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motionless or moves fitfully and weakly. 

‘Ye shall receive power after that the 

Holy Ghost is come upon you.” That 

promised power was to fit the little band of 

disciples for a specific work, and that work 
was ‘‘ witnessing unto Christ.” Is not this 
the specific thing demanded of Christ’s 
people in our times? We are to preach 
Christ. The world does not need a divine 
system so much asa divine Saviour. But 
‘* witnessing ” means more than devout and 
earnest talk about Jesus to the unconvert- 
ed. It means a living exhibition of Jesus 
in conduct and daily action. Peter really 
represented Ohrist Jesus to the people at 
Jerusalem when he spoke out the truth 
without shaking at the knees, and when he 
cured a poor cripple at the temple gate. 
Those early Christians lived out Christ, 
and their lives were as grand as their dis- 
courses. To speak such words and te do 
such deeds would have been utterly impos- 
sible except the power from Heaven had 
penetrated their whole being. The Master 
never lays a work on his servants without 
furnishing the strength to perform it. That 
company in the ‘‘upper room” put them- 
selves in the posture to receive this shower 
of strength from above, just as a vessel is 
put under a waterspout to catch the rain- 
drops from a roof. If we all, in like man- 
ner, empty ourselves of our wretched self- 
ishness, and unbelief, and jealousies, and 
money-lust, and other obstructions, and 
put ourselves in the attitude of humble 
submissiveness, God will surely fill us with 
his Spirit. Dr. Finney’s cardinal rule was 
to make ready for every spiritual effort by 
emptying himself and imploring God to fill 
him with power from on high. 

This emptying process means personal 
repentance and putting away sin. Not 
other people’s sins, but our own. The best 
drainage of a field is subsoil drainage. So 
we need subsoil repentance. It must go 
deep. It must cut up sin by the root. If 
the tlower-beds of our pride, as well as the 
thistle-patches of our resentments, aad our 
indolence, and our tricky practices, were 
turned out by the ploughshare, so much 
the better. The trench that drains off our 
sins will be a channel for the incoming 


currents of spiritual power. 
IL. It will do us good, in the next place, 


to observe how those early Christians did 
their praying. There is not one wordy, 
long-winded, rambling specimen of prayer 
to be found in the record which Luke has 
left to us. Just turn to his account of the 
prayer-meetings which he has given in the 
fourth chapter of his Book of the Acts, or 
in the twelfth. chapter. Compare them 
with the average prayer-meeting of our 
modern churches. At the first-mentioned 
meeting the apostolic company had a spe- 
cific want to be supplied. They asked 
God to give them “boldness to speak thy 
word.” Their printed prayer occu- 
pies just seven sentences. In the fol- 
lowing sentence it is narrated that they 
were at once filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they spake the word of God with bold- 
ness. That was praying ata mark. They 
did not scatter their fire over an acre of 
vague generalities, as is the manner in too 
many of our prayer gatherings. A distinct 
aim brought their requests to one given 
point. What they asked for they got. Not 
ashadow of doubt appears to have crossed 
their minds that God could not give them 
‘or would not give the very thing they 
wanted. In drawinga cheque at a bank we 





never put anything on the fage of the paper 
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but the sum of money we require. Faith 
should be equally simple and concise when’ 
it ‘‘ draws” on the Giver of ali grace. 


Observe, too, that in that little assem- 
blage in the house of John Mark the one 


‘aim was to deliver Peter from the dun- 


geon. They prayed until they gothim. In 
fact, the answer came so quick that they 
were taken all aback when Rhoda re- 
ported that Peter was actually standing 
at the front door! They told her she 
was crazy or had seen his ghost. There is 
many an imprisoned soul, fast bound by 
Satan’s chains, for whose deliverance we 
are to pray. Nor should we cease praying 
until we see him at the gateway of life, 
knocking for admission. ‘‘Is it wise to 
present requests for prayer for particular 
individuals at prayer-meetings?” We 
should say Yes, provided that it is not 
done out of mere formality and then utterly 
forgotten by those before whom the request 
is presented. We have heard such requests 
read by the leader of a meeting, and no 
more attention paid to it in the subsequent 
prayers than to an advertisement for a lost 
child in the daily newspaper. Certainly, 
Peter’s individual case engaged the thoughts 
of the company assembled in Mark’s 
house; but they were in dead earnest and 
never lost sight of their man until they had 
attained their object. All pastors who have 
had any considerable experience can point 
to persons whose conversion followed right 
after the fervent prayers of believing hearts 
for their salvation. Individual .cases stir 
us as vague statements about a ‘“‘communi- 
ty lying in sin” seldom do. I did not 
realize the late Brooklyn calamity until I 
saw one poor widow moaning over the 
charred and disfigured remnant of her dead 
boy. And the pulling of souls out of the 
fires must be an individual process. So, 
when we can concentrate thought, effort, 
and prayer upon personal cases we are 
most likely to achieve successful results. 

III. Here comes in the appropriate hint 
that those first Christian8 were men and 
women who understood thoroughly their 
personal responsibility and the power of 
personal effort. Find, if you can, the 
appointment of a single ‘‘ committee” 
in the Book of the Acts. Seven men 
were, indeed, designated to the work 
of dispensing charities to the poor; but 
that was done in order to release the 
others for personal labor in preaching 
the Word of Life. Very little is said 
about church organizations. Nothing was 
allowed to keep man from man; tite indi- 
vidual believer from the individual sinner. 
Peter goes right after Cornelius; Philip 
talks directly to the Eunuch; Aquila and 
his wife have Apollos as their ‘‘ Bible- 
class”; and-Dorcas isa ‘‘ sewing society” 
in herself. Amid all the endless prattle 
about ‘‘ work” and ‘lay labor,” is there 
not danger that each Christian will forget 
that he or she is the bearer of one lamp? And 
if that lamp be well filled and its light be 
thrown on one sinner’s path more good 
will be accomplished than by a whole 
torchlight procession got up for parade, 
A crowd is often in the- way when an indi- 
vidual is to be rescu€d. Christ led a deaf 
man out of the crowd when he wished to 
deal with him alone. Those early Chris- 
tians did wonders for God and for a dying 
world. They accomplished it by the simple 
method, ‘‘every man to his work.” Person- 
al holiness made each one a partner with 
the invincible Jesus 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 


BETWEEN the ‘“‘ polar waves” that drift 
over us sift slow, delicious days—days that 
are full, not of spring, nor of summer, nor 
of autumn, but of something of the com- 
bined quality of them all. Mediterranean 
days Curtis would call them, in memory of 
the shining hours that dawn and die beside 
that enchanting sea. I have no name for 
them; but I know them, when. they come, 
from all others. Indeed, we are old, old 
friends, these days and I. How many a 
time they have lifted me out of the turbu- 
lence below into their divine ether! How 
many times from the dreary noises and dis- 
cords of earth I have looked away to the 
Virginia hills, as the sun went down and 
the gates of the west seemed to-open into 
Paradise! Then I thanked God that there 
was such a refuge of rest for all who cared 
to look upward. Then I asked: ‘‘ Shall life 
itself be less beautiful than one of its 
days?” It is man’s shadow upon the earth 
that makes its gloom. ‘Keep thou thy 
soul translucent, that thou mayest never 
see its shadow,” said one wise and good. I 
have told you that I heard Prof. Tyndall 
say in this city that he had never beheld 
such sky scenery as he saw here, outside of 
the region of the Alps. Such refractions 
of tinted light; such tremulous seas of 
liquid blue; such bridges of airy cloud 
spanning the horizon; such nebulous gold 
notching the outside edges of the world 
and melting out above into the 
incommunicable azure! The strife of men 
goes on, while day by day beauty that no 
language can declare dawns and broods and 
dies, to live again before and above the 
Capitol. The warfare of mén cannot seem 
to cease; yet all the while light beyond 
light steals out of the infinite heavens, and 
we know somewhere there is peace. How 
often it has seemed to me a heavenly com- 
pensation, this utter contrast between the 
heavens above and the earth beneath! I 
gaze up into the awful sky—awful in its 
beauty, as well as in its storm—and I know 
what George MacDonald meant when he 
wrote: ‘‘ He let his thoughts go where they 
would, and they went up into the abyss 
over his head.” ‘‘When I look like this 
into the sky,” he said, ‘“‘it seems so deep, 
so peaceful, so full of a mysterious tender- 
ness that I could lie for centuries and wait 
for the dawning of the face of God out of 
the awful loving kindness.” 

But the noise of the world, the rush of 


affairs, the inexorable demands of human 
life—how swiftly and surely they bring us 
out of the heavens into the crowd amid 
our fellows. Heaven ¢s near to those who 
know where @ find it. . But you are of the 
earth. You must earn your bread and but- 
ter. You must criticise your neighbors and 
let them criticise you, without flinching. 
You must not sky-gaze too often, unless you 
wish to be considered a lunatic. Never 
remove your inspection from your fellow- 
creatures, and everybody will be sure of 
your common sense. 

As sucha day begins to wane into shadow 
and the sun-blaze on the pavements is tem- 
pered somewhat by the forests of the up- 
lifted hills, as the sun draws near his set- 
ting, I walk from the President’s House 
to Capitol Hill. Coming down from the 
Treasury, I wonder if the main avenue of 
any other capital on earth presents just this 





appearance. Its broad and grand propor- 
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tions still speak for the poor old French- 
man who created it—the man who lived 
without. honor and died without fame, af- 
ter planning one of the most magnificent 
cities of the world. Yet it looks this mo- 
ment like the Babylon that Thomas Jeffer- 
son desired it to be. Farand near work- 
men are busy as bees repaving it, It always 
needs a new pavement, poor old street! 
As all the ‘‘experiments” of all the. con- 
tractors are tested here, Congress is perpet- 
ually being petitioned to-repave it, and at 
least two-thirds of the time it is in a per- 
fectly abject and impassable condition. In 
the summer heat they began to tear up the 
old pavement—these dusky hewers of wood 
and bearers of tar. Inthe winter cold they 
are still at it. While one-half of the force 
are relaying, the other half is busy mend- 
ing what they have just finished. It has 
scarcely been used; nevertheless it is all 
broken, and the first half is being mended 
while the other half is being laid. Here 
and there are spots which bear a carriage. 
Into these, out of -the side streets, dart the 
dazzling equipages of the diplomats and of 
the officials who can afford such luxuries— 
all aching to be seen. But they have hada 
sorry time of it thus far, as they flash in 
and out amid the tar-barrels, that for more 
than a mile barficade, in double lines, the 
whole proud thoroughfare. The other night 
the wind-demons came from somewhere out 
of the skies, and, while tearing off our blinds 
and uplifting our weakened roofs, they 
took time to lead these tar-barrels a war- 
dance. Nothing like it was ever heard 
before in this city, as in tipsy riot they ran, 
rattled, slapped, and barged from one end 
of the Avenue to the‘vther. No one could 
ever suspect them of such bacchanalian 
flights—these subjugated tar-barrels, stand- 
ing meekly now on one end, guarding the 
car-track from the invading carriages. 
They have been beaten with many stripes, 
and their tattered sides show it. Picture 
the incongruity: the tar-barrels, the ragged 
workmen, the torn-up street, with caparie 
soned horses, glittering harnesses, and gor- 
geous liveries flashing by—whenever there 
is the slightest chance. The cars that trav- 
erse the center are the slowest I ever rode 
in, though they do goa little faster than 
the little two-horse omnibus that not many 
years ago was the only public vehicle that 
plied between the Capitol and Georgetown. 
The Western Capitol Grounds are also in 
chaos. They seemed to pull some 
thing out of our hearts with the mighty 
trees that they have drawn out, of the 
clinging earth. The crocuses and the 
violets watched push their lovely little 
heads out of the snow so many springs 
have all been trampled to death. The 
goldfish have fled out of the great reser- 
voir. -The basins of the fountains, that the 
falling autumn leaves used to fill with such 
a faint-far fragrance, have been torn up; 
the iron fence has been torn down; and, in- 
stead, we ate promised terraces, temples, 
and innumerable winding ways in the 
future. Outside of the Grounds the great 
tar-pots boil. ‘‘ Darkies” are stirring them 
and plastering their contents on the frozen 
earth. Red faced ‘‘ bosses” and contract- 
ors, with their hands in their pockets, 
stand and stare and see the work go on. 
They are building the Circle, on which the 
great naval group, the grandest piece of 
statuary in Washington, is to stand before 
the western front of the Capitol. On one 
side is the Congressional Garden; on the 
other the shabbiest little shops in Wash- 
ington hold their smutty faces against all 
this. dawning splendor. Incongruity, in- 
completeness, crudeness—you and I, InpE- 
PENDENT, are never to escape it. The Cap 
ital City of the future may hg the grand, 
consummate flower of historic art; and it 
may be—that which makes me shudder and 
I will not name. ; 

There could be no greater contrast be- 
tween two avenues than between the Fifth 
and Pennsylvania. Itisa picture already im- 
mortalized in oils—‘‘Fifth Avenue on Sun- 
day,” with the exotic faces of fair New 
York turned churchward. But neither on 
the Sabbath nor any other day is Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue beloved of women. Broad 
its spaces are, uncrowded its pavements, be- 
yond those of any other street; yet it isa 
wearisome street to walk upon. The inter- 
secting avenues make immense carriage 
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dozen ways at once to be sure of your 
neck. If you walk toward the White 
House, the sun blazes in your face and 
shuts your eyes, even in mid-winter. The 
pavement is terribly humpty-dumpty, and 
its sunken bricks hurt your toes and twist 
yourankles. With a few exceptions, the 
shop-windows do not recompense you for 
your aching feet, if you are a°woman and 
like to look at pretty things. As arule, the 
shopkeepers of Washington are gentlemen 
of taste, kind and obliging, who have 
great odds to fight against. It is not their 
fault that their stock is often restricted ang 
their variety small, while Paris, New York+ 
Philadelphia, and even Baltimore are ran- 
sacked to provide the votaries of fashion 
with velvets, brocades, and jewels. Never- 
theless, we do have pretty things and fine 
things in small quantities, and ‘‘lots and 
lots” of holiday goods. The Christmas 
mothers throng the street. Here and there 
& congressman’s wife is going to her lodg- 
ings, leaning on the arm of her husband. 
There are rushing bands of pretty girls, in 
sealskin hats and jackets, who will not shut 
their brightness up inside of a close carriage. 
Dainty women are tripping from carriage 
to shop, in a faint pretense of shopping. 
Here is Lady Thornton afoot—her dress- 
skirt lifted high, her gray petticoat clear- 
ing the wet ground below at every turn— 
her fair, clear, English face evidently in 
pursuit of something, in earnest. Yet, 
with all these feminine touches, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue is emphatically the street of 
men. They like to walk it, and its miles 
have measured the daily exercise of many 
a public man for more than one generation. 
Here, before our day, walked Clay, and 
Webster, and Calhoun, with their stalwart 
peers. It seems but yesterday since the 
lofty head of Chase moved calmly above 
the ranks of average men; since Charles 
Sumner’s imperious step strode through 
the crowd, on his way from the Capitol. I 
doubt. if Seward, or Stanton, or Lincoln 
were ever seen walking on these pave- 
ments. Those were troubled days. Their 
hours of recreation were few, indeed. 
When they passed along Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, it was in their carriages, hastening to 
the Capitol. Andrew Johnson was a fre- 
quent walker here. The last time I saw 
him; not two years ago, was on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. With his image comes back 
the extreme nicety of hisdress. This was 
remarkable. There was nothing effeminate 
or dandified in it; but such a gloss of broad- 
cloth, such perfection of fit, such faultlessly- 
gloved hands were not easily overlooked, 
if only from contrast to the ordinary ranks 
of carelessly-dressed men. The look of An- 
drew Johnson’s clothes indicated that ex- 
treme self-respect which he cherished for 
himself. He had his deflections from his 
best estate, as I suppose most men have; 
but he had high, fine, true qualities, which 
never wholly forsook him and which in the 
main shaped his life, and they all seemed 
to speak out in the perfection of his attire. 
Another exceedingly well-dressed man who 
walks Pennsylvania Avenue is President 
Grant. I met him just above the Treasury, 
with his son ‘‘ Buck,” as tall as himself and 
the best looking of the young Grants, and 
made the mental comment: ‘‘ The President 
looks like a gentleman.” He did not al- 
ways look quite a gentleman. In the ear- 
lier days of his administration he did dump 
his hands in his pocket and travel slowly 
along the street with a smoking cigar in his 
mouth. He does no such thing now. The 
stories that you read of the President going 
along the street in this fashion at present 
are all fictions. Neither does he any longer 
use his pockets as mittens. His hands are 
carefully gloved and he carries a substantial 
cane. He is thoroughly well dressed, as if 
his habiliments were the outward expres- 
sion of an inward renovated self. I know 
old people who would say, comparing him 
with his former self: ‘‘The President 
looks as if he had got religion.” It seems 
to me that the day has gone by when any 
one believes that slovenliness is a sign of 
intellect or genius. It ig usually the sign 
that you are dirty or lazy and that there is 
something very wrong the matter with you. 
How many times a man puts on a better 
and a sweeter life with the new coat that he 
has worked and paid for. Emerson knew 
all about it when he said: ‘“‘If a man has 














spaces, in which you should look at least a 





not firm nerves and has keen sensibility, it 
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is a wise economy to go to a good shop and 
dress himself irreproachably.” So the 
President’s good coat is a symbol and a 
sign. Just as the newspaper man (the 
woman did not say so) declared that the 
President was very red in the face, that he 
was about to have the apoplexy, that he 
smoked fifteen or twenty cigars a day, and 
was ‘drinking himself to death,” the 
Predident slowly emerged from the White 
House, in his right mind, wearing exceed- 
ing good clothes, no cigar in his mouth, a 
cane in his gloved hand, his head erect, his 
eyes alert, and walked down Pennsylvania 
Avenue; and thus, erect, cigarless, and 
well-dressed, he has continued almost daily 
to walk ever since. Whatever fault may 
be found with individual acts of the Presi- 
dent, no one who remembers him when he 
entered the Chief Executive office can fail 
to see in him now decided indications of 
mental growth. He is a larger man phys- 
ically and a larger man intellectually than 
when he reached the supreme office. You 
see it in the prouder, firmer step; in 
{he quick, alert glance; the clearer and 
stronger features—as if the multifarious 
demands of the position had not only 
sharpened, but increased his faculties, 
while the social side of it, at least, had 
softened and refined his sensibilities, 

Another especially clean-looking man, 
who walks every day on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, is the British minister, Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, Anybody would call him 
“a plain-looking man”; yet there is a 
scrupulous neatness about his attire that 
would make you look twice. Aside from 
that, he is a fatherly-looking mortal, 
as if he were born into the world to pro- 
tect young girls and to keep from all harm 
the weak and the defenseless, He has 
dark, kind, sagacious eyes, the regulation 
mutton-chop whiskers of the Englishman, 
great big hands and feet, altogether that 
beefsteak basis of body and limb which 
Americans lack and long for. No human 
being could be freer from pomposity or airs 
of any sort. His feet, planted firmly on the 
solid earth, seem to be forever striking out 
for new miles to conquer, and his eyes to 
be forever in quest of some human creature 
whom he may help by the way. The 
stately coach of the English legation may 
be seen any day on the Avenue, with its 
maroon liveries and cockaded outriders; 
but the ‘‘dean of the corps” is seldom in 
it. Him you meet striding along the 
street or riding in the F-street cars. Therein 
no woman is so poor er so shabby that the 
British minister will not put her ticket in 
the box, nor one so old or ugly that he will 
not give her his seat. He is a gentleman of 
gentlemen. In his energy, simplicity, kind- 
ness, and good sense he is among diplo- 
mats what Dom Pedro is among monarchs 
—a man above kings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27th, 1876. 
ee 
COUNTING THE ELECTORAL 
VOTES 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue third step in the process of electing 
the President and Vice-President of the 
United States is that of counting the elect- 
oral votes. The provision of the Consti- 
tution in relation to this point reads as 
follows: 

“The President of the Senate shall, in 
the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted. The per- 
son having the greatest fumber of votes for 
President shall be the Président, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed. . . . The per- 
son having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed.” 

Section 142 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States declares that ‘“‘ Congress shall 
be in session on the second Wednesday in 
February succeeding every meeting of the 
electors, and the certificates, or So many of 
them as have been received, shall then be 
opened, the votes counted, and the persons 
to fill the offices of President and Vice- 
President ascertained and declared, agree- 
ably to the Constitution.” This simply 
fixes the day of the counting and provides 
that Congress shaJl be in session on that 
day. 

The twenty-second joint rule of the two 
houses of Congress, adopfed Febuary 6th, 








1865, provided that, if any question should 
arise in regard to counting the votes speci- 
fied in any electoral’ certificate, the same 
should by the President of the Senate be 
submitted to the two houses, and that in 
deciding it the houses should act separate- 
ly. The rule also declared that ‘‘no ques- 
tion shall be decided affirmatively, and no 
vote objected to shall be counted, except 
by the concurrent votes of the two houses.” 
This put it in the power of either house to 
exclude the electoral votes of any state or 
any number of states. The Senate, at the 
commencement of the last session of Con- 
gress, wisely concluded not to continue the 
rule any longer; and, hence, there is now 
no rule for counting the electoral votes ex- 
cept that furnished by the Constitution it- 
self, in these words: ‘‘ The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be 


counted.” 
‘ine President of the Senate, who may or 


may not be the Vice-President of the 
United States, is the constitutional custo- 
dian of these certificates until the time of 
the counting. The duty which is express- 
ly assigned to him is that of opening them. 

The certificates to be opened are the 
legal papers transmitted to the President of 
the Senate by the several colleges of elect- 
ors, and containing ‘distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of 
the number of votes for each.” Accom- 
panying each of these certificates, annexed 
to it, and enclosed in the same envelope, 
there is another certificate, furnished by the 
governor of each state and giving the 
names of the persons who have been ap- 
pointed as electors of such state. The 
sealed envelope bears upon it the certifica- 
tion of the electors as to the lists of votes 
contained therein. These are the legally-ex- 
ecuted papers which the President of the 
Senate is assumed to have in his custody 
and which he is required to open. The 
papers are officially in his hands and can 
come before the two houses of Congress 
only through him. The presumption of 
the Constitution is that he is competent and 
has the power, at least, in the first instance, 
to determine whether these papers are or 
are not the papers contemplated. This is 
incidental to the act which he is Mfrected 
to perform. The very nature of the duty 
imposes upon him the necessity of a judg- 
ment as to the character of the papers them- 
selves; and no power can compel him to 
lay before the two houses of Congress cer- 
tificates, so-called, which in his judgment 
are spurious and illegal. Whatever may 
be the power of the two houses, before 
they can act upon the subject the Presi- 
dent of the Senate must first. act. The 
former have no legal access to the certifi- 
cates in any other way. 

The physical act to be done by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, as expressly specified, 
is that of opening all the certificates.. They 
are opened in order that they may be read 
in the presence of the two houses of Con- 
gress; and when thus opened and read, 
whether the reading be by the President 
of the Senate or by some one appointed for 
this purpose, they tell their own story. 
The authority of the electors appears and 
their votes appear. 

The opening and the reading are to take 
place ‘‘in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives.” The President 
of the Senate has no warrant to open the 
certificates anywhere else or in any other 
presence. It isthe constitutional duty of 
the two houses of Congress to be present 
at the time and place for the purpose 
named. The language is not that the 
President of the Senate shall open the cer- 
tificates in the presence of the senators and 
representatives in Congress; but, ‘‘in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” This obviously means that 
the two houses of Congress are to be to- 
gether in the same room—not as a joint con- 
vention or a single body of senators and 
representatives; but as the Senate and 
as the House of Representatives, each pre- 
serving its own distinctive character. Such 
has been the uniform construction of the 
language in practice, and the practice ac- 
cords with the natural import of the words. 
The Senate means the senators organized 
so as to be aSenate; and the same rule 
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tives. Both are bodies of men definitely 
known to the Constitution, and not miscel- 
laneous individuals, sitting together in the 
same place. 

The Senate and House of Representatives 


being thus present, and the President of 
the Senate opening and reading or causing 
to be read the certificates, the Constitution 
says that ‘‘the votes shall then be counted.” 
These are the only words relating to the 
subject at this stage of the procedure. 

“‘Then”—that is to say, immediately, at 
that time, in that place, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
with the certificates there as the means of 
settling a question of fact—‘‘then” shall 
the votes be counted. This is the one busi- 
ness in band, and everything else is ex- 
cluded. The obvious idea of the language 
is that the process is a short one and 
easily accomplished; and that it does not 
involve any protracted investigation or 
deliberation. 

The ‘‘ votes” are to be counted. What 
votes? Plainly, the votes which appear in 
the several certificates made out by the 
electors themselves, with the names of the 
persons voted for as President, and of those 
voted for as Vice-President, and the num- 
ber of votes for each. The electors are 
the constitutional canvassers of their own 
votes. Their certificates have the character 
of election returns, prepared by the per- 
sons authorized both to cast the votes and 
make the returns, and certify the same to 
thg President of the Senate. There being 
no question as to the genuineness and regu- 
larity of the returns, or as to the authority 
of the persons who did the voting and 
made the returns, the business of finally 
counting these votes is very simple 

The votes in these returns are to be 
‘‘counted.” ‘‘ Counted” is the word used. 
How counted? Just as they appear in the 
authentic returns. All of these votes are 
to be counted. Counting means comput- 
ing, enumerating, aggregating, and adding 
up the votes returned, and thus ascertaining 
how many votes have been cast for each of 
the persons voted for. This is primarily a 
question of arithmetic. Those who framed 
the Constitution do not seem to have sup- 
posed that there was any other question to 
be considered at this point, or any difficulty 
in disposing of this specific question. They 
meant just what they said when they said 
that ‘“‘the votes shall then be counted.” 
They meant counting, and they meant the 
counting of the votes certified to in the au- 
thentic returns. They assumed these re- 
turns to be the end of all inquiry as to the 
votes. There is no other method of de- 
termining what votes shall be counted. 

Somebody must do the counting. Who 
shall do it? Shall the President of the 
Senate do it? The Constitution does not 
in express words assign this duty to him. 
Shall the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in whose presence the certificates are 
opened, do the counting? The Constitu- 
tion does not in express words assign this 
duty to either house of Congress, orto both 
put together. If it be said that it would 
have expressly confided the duty to the 
President of the Senate, if such had been 
the intention, then it may with equal force 
be said that it would have expressly com- 
mitted the duty to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, if such had been the inten- 
tion. No duty, except that of being pres- 
ent at the opening of the certificates and 
the counting of the votes, is in terms as- 
signed to the two houses of Congress; and 
whether they are present merely as wit- 
nesses of what the Constitution treats as a 
very simple affair in the mode of doing it 
or are to take charge of the counting and 
do it themselves is a point upon which 
there has been much discussion, but which 
certainly is not formally decided by the 
written law. 

The final point set forth in the Constitu- 
tion is the one that makes its appearance 
as the result of the counting. It is that 
‘ the person having the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed.” This 
fact, being ascertained by the counting, 
settles his title to the office. Precisely the 
same rule applies to the Vice-President. 
The majority of the whole number of elect- 
ors appointed is in both cases the majority 
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thenticated by the proper authority. 

This analysis of the words of the Con- 
stitution relating to the counting of the 
electoral votes, taken in connection with 
those which expressly authorize each state 
to appoint Presidential electors, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct, and with the immediately following 
words that prescribe to these electors the 
method of their procedurein casting their 
votes and certifying the same to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, conclusively shows 
that, whoever may perform the function 
of finally counting the votes, neither the 
President of the Senate nor the two houses 
of Congress can go behind the certificates 
themselves as to the votes cast. The right 
of certain persons to act as electors has 
been settled by the proper state authority, 
under the sanction of both the Constitution 
and state laws. The certificates of the 
electors as to the votes cast are constitu- 
tional certificates. The action of the 
states in appointing electors is not review- 
able; and the certificates of these electors, 
properly made out and vouched for by the 
states, form the sole and exclusive legal 
evidence that the votes of the states have 
been cast for such and such persons as 
President and Vice-President. This action 
and this evidence cannot be set aside on 
disregarded in counting the votes, without 
grossly violating the Constitution and vir- 
tually destroying the electoral system. 

There is, then,no opportunity for con- 
testing the election or appointment of the 
electors or contesting their votes; and, if 
there were such an opportunity, there is 
no power in the President of the Senate or 
the two houses of Congress to consider and 
determine the question or make any pro- 
vision therefor. Congress has power to fix 
the time when the electors shall be ap- 
pointed or chosen by the states, and to 
determine the day when they shall assem- 
ble together to cast their votes, subject to 
the qualification that the day when so 
determined must be the same throughout 
the United States. But Congress plainly 
has no power, either before or at the final 
counting of the electoral votes, to decide a 
contested case as to the election or appoint- 
ment of electors or to establish a tribunal 
for this purpose. It has no legal jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. Whatever contest there 
may be must be had under state authority. 
And when the electors have met and cast 
their votes, and then certified to the same 
and adjourned, their office has expired; 
and they are never to meet again, unless 
the same persons should be appointed as 
electors at a subsequent Presidential elec- 
tion. All that the President of the Senate 
or the two houses of Congress can do with 
the votes of the electors at the final count- 
ing is simply to find out how they ac'ually 
voted; and this information is supplied by 
their certificates, and there is no other 
source of such information. These points 
are plain on the face of the Constitution. 

And yet it is equally clear that there are 
questions that in certain circumstances 
may become matters of the gravest import- 
ance, in regard to which no express pro- 
vision is made in the Constitution. There 
may be serious inaccuracies or imperfec 
tions in the elec‘oral certificates. It may 
not appear whether the electors voted in 
the manner prescribed or not. The per- 
sons voted for may not have the necessary 
qualifications of age and citizenship, or 
they may both reside in the same state, and 
for this reason be ineligible by the electoral 
college of that state. The electors may 
not have voted on the day which the law 
specifies or in the place fixed by law. It 
is possible, since the thing has actually 
occurred, that two sets of certificates, made 
out by two distinct electoral colleges, both 
claiming to be genuine and duly authenti- 
cated, may be sent from the same state to 
the President of the Senate. And then as 
to the much-disputed question whether the 
President: of the Senate is to count the 
votes, or whether this belongs to the two 
houses of Congress, no positive decision is 
made by the Constitution in express lan- 
guage. So also the question whether 
Congress has any authority to regulate the 
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necessity of amending it, even if we retain 
the electoral system. That necessity is 
stroogly emphasized by the crisis through 
which the country is now passing. The 
instrument in this respect is not well fitted 
to politieally tempestuous weather or 
rough seas. The electoral college is not, in 
actual operation, what those who devised it 
designed or expected that it would be. ' 
It is not a deliberative body at all; buta 
mere machine -to execute the will of the 
successful party. It is not only cumber- 
some and useless; but in a close Presiden- 
tial election may be exceedingly perilous to 
the tranquillity of the country, especially 
when the votes of a single state, whether 
counted or excluded, will determine the 
whole result, one way or the other. 

The Constitution leaves too many questions 
on this subject in an unsettled form. The 
public safety demands more precision and 
greater fullness of language, if not a radi- 
cal change in the method of electing the 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. The experience of now nearly a 
century has disclosed defects in the present 
system which can be removed only by 
The correc- 
tion of these defects is one of the imperative 
lessons suggested by events connected with 
the recent election of Presidential electors, 
to say nothing about what may occur at 
the final counting of the electoral votes. 


re 
THE BLOOMING OF THE CEREUS. 


BY MARYS. WITHINGTON. 





THERE came a low tap at my chamber-door, 
When o’er night’s back the mighty moon- 
shield hung. 
Before Fear’s chilly hand stole wholly o’er 
My heart, the door I swung. 


Lo! there was maiden Iris, morning-eyed. 
How frighted Fear then spread his dull 
bat-wing ! 
“Rainbow at night! What word of Jove,’’] 
erled, 
“Dost from Olympus bring?” 


** Arise! arise! and haste thee, Caroline! 
A breath just floated through my slumbers 
dumb, 
That said: ‘I hold my court, a kingdomed 
queen, 
To-night. Mine hour is come. 


“The Cereus blooms. 
grace,” 
Cried Iris, bringing net and tying sash. 
Thev each an arm in arm we. interlace 
And through the darkness dash. 


Quick! By our Lady’s 


Far shone her father’s house. Around ’twas 
sweet, 
Asif asky-borne censer swung down there. 
Roused neighbors thronged, like courtiers 
fain to greet 
A kingdom’s longed-for heir. 


So gracious, grand, so starry-white she 
stands, 
Less any earthly blossom ske appears 
Than sister of that comet which expands 
Once in three hundred years. 


Three hours we watched her, ever growing 
fair, 
And radiating joy with every breath ; 
And then we, grieving, watched her fading 


there. 
It seemed a great queen’s death. 
* * * * * * 
O Land! that blossomed late in earth’s long 
night, 
Thy first bloom drew the wondering na- 
tions’ gaze. 


Shall they, too, see thee ere the morning light 
Fade, as a flower decays ? 





A PAPER CITY.* 
BY D. R. LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER IV. 
A Cuance oF Heart. 


It was not altogether well with the Gard- 
iners. The New York correspondents of 
the banker of New Canton were the eminent 
firm of Slap, Dash & Co.; and one day he 
had a balance in their hands. of $20,000, 
which was nearly as much money as he 
was worth, although no one outside knew 
that fact. 

Slap, Dash & Co. were worth some mil- 
lions; but they wanted twice as much. 
Slap wanted a yacht. Dash had his eagle 
eye fixed upon a seat in the Senata, and it 
> Copyright, 1878, 
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equally applies to the House of Representa- | as appearing in the. electoral certificates au- | the Constitution on this subject show the | was likely to remain fixed there, without the 


help of a million or two more of money. 
And Co., whoever he was, wanted a variety 
of things that he did not have. To get 
what they wanted, they determined on a bold 
stroke. They proposed first to ‘‘corner” 
all the cotton in the South, and next to 
control all the railroads of the country, 
judging correctly that, if they had the 
roads, they could make all the money they 
wanted, and if they had all the cotton, 
they could levy tribute on every man who 
wore a shirt. 

But this is a large country, and there are 
many Slaps, Dashes & Cos., all about 
equally acute and all with just as much 
money in their pockets. So Slap, Dash & 
Co., afters a most determined fight, went 
down; and when their affairs were settled 
up it was found that they could not pay a 
centon the dollar. Mrs. Slap was worth a 
million or two in her own right; and Mrs. 
Dash comforted herself, after the mortify- 
ing failure of her husband, with a villa at 
Newport and a small annual income of 
$40,000; and Mrs. Co.’s father, while stern- 
ly reprehending the spirit of speculation 
which must always result in such disasters, 
with equal sternness refused to give upa 
dime of the half-million that young ‘‘ Co.” 
had made over to him the month before the 
failure. And the three of them went to 
Europe, to avoid harrassing their feelings 
with the sight of their distressed creditors. 

Poor Gardiner lost the whole of his 
$20,000, as did a great many Gardiners, in 
different parts of the country, all of whom 
objurgated Slap, Dash & Co. with a fer- 
vency proportioned*to the amount of money 
they had in the firm. But objurgation 
didn’t bring any of the money out of their 
coffers, nor, so far as heard from, make 
them sleep any the less soundly. 

This failure worried Gardiner; for, while 
he did not know himself exactly how he 
stood with the world, he feared he was in 
no condition to weather such a loss, if 
his depositors should know of it. But, 
thank Heaven, there was his interest in the 
Land Company left, and that alone was 
enough to make him independent, if all the 
rest should go. It comforted him to feel 
that its affairs were in so good a shape. 
True, lots were not selling rapidly; but 
Burt and Peppernell assured him that the 
looked-for railroads would surely be built, 
and he could see no reason to doubt every- 
thing connected with the speculation should 
not come out exactly as he wished, and 
leave him as well off as need be. 

He went to Chicago with Peppernell one 
day, the object of the trip being to induce 
Chicago capitalists to take an interest in a 
new railroad project of Peppernell’s devis- 
ing, and came home comforted. 

To see Peppernell in his room at the 
Grand Pacific, with® Chicago capitalists, 
was as good as a play. His wig was 
more than usually ferocious, his whiskers 
curled more fiercely than ever, and, in his 
blue swallow-tailed coat, just far enough 
out of the fashion, his ruffled shirt, and go!d- 
headed cane, he looked the very picture of 
a five-millionaire. 

And then his blandly fluent talk! He 
was not here for money, gentlemen, not he! 
He had subscribed a half-million ‘to the 
stock of the Company himself, and he 
could easily put 1n money enough mofe to 
build the road; but he desired to have 
Chicago directly interested in it, and por 
posed it should reap some of the benefits 
that should follow its construction. He 
wanted New Canton and Chicago to be knit 
together by iron bonds. He wanted the 
present and prospective great cities of the 
world knit together indissolubly and go on 
hand in hand to the gloriows future that 
awaited them. 

** Are you related ‘to the Peppernells of 
Indianapolis?” asked Defrees, whose father 
forty years ago owned all of North Chicago 
as a muskrat reservation and who belonged 
to what was called one of the first families. 

“No, sir; not atall. The name is not the 
same, sir. The name of the head of that 
family is Pippernell, sir; mine Peppernell. 
The similarity occasions me frequent in- 
conveniences, sir; for I am very often mis- 
taken for him, on that account. I presume 
that gentleman is a very excellent person; 
but it annoys me to be mistaken for him in a 
business way. Mr. Pippernell is not worth 
to "exceed $250,000, all told, if, indeed, he 
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controls that amount of capital; and being 
mistaken for him once injured my credit, 
sir, at a time when I needed it all.” 

It did surprise Defrees to have this mag- 
nificent capitalist borrow $22 with whch 
to pay his hotel bills; but he did it so mag- 
nificently that the lénder could cherish no 
ill feeling when he forgot to return it. 
Twenty-two dollars was such a trifle to the 
man of millions —how could he be expected 
to burden his mind with it? 

Now it is not to be supposed Gardiver 
heard anv part of this talk or was present 
at any of the discussions. Mr. Burt came 
with them to Chicago, and he managed to 
keep Mr. Gardiner away from the Grand 
Pacific till the meeting was over, much to 
his regret, as he said to him effusively. But 
Peppernell did not care to have any one 
from New Canton present when he was 
dealing with outside capitalists. Mr. Gard 
iner was impressed all the-same with the 
interest Chicago men took in their enter- 
prises. In the corridors he was introduced 
to a Mr. Price and a Mr. Hawkins, repre- 
sentett to him as Chicago capitalists, who 
assured Mr. Gardiner that there could be 
no earthly doubt of the success of the 
scheme, for Chicago could not afford 
to let it go by default. And Mr. Gard- 
iner went home thankful that he had 
put so much into the Land Company and 
feeling certain his investments there would 
make good all he had lost in New York. 


* * * * x * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis at tea. Mr. Lewis as 
meek as usual, and Mrs, Lewis as magnifi- 
cent as was possible in a black alpaca and 
a white apron, with ruffles, and a cap of 
black lace over white, which was not only 
becoming, but economical, as it would not 
show dirt. 

Mr. Lewis spoke, between two bites of 
toast: 

**Old Tom Gardiner wanted to borrow 
twelve thousand dollars of me to-day.” 

There was in his voice a peculiar inflec- 
tion, which made Mrs. Lewis lift her eye- 
brows inquiriogly. 

‘*Did you lend it to him?” 

““Well, no. I—we haven’t got it, you 
know. But, while I was about it, I thought 
I would find ont how he was really fixed. 
I found out.” Mr, Lewis chuckled a small, 
modest chuckle, the only approach to self- 
gratulation that Mrs. Lewis permitted in 
her presence. 

«* When I undertake a piece of work of 
this kind I give my whole mind to it.” 

“4 very small contribution, Mr. Lewis. 
You couldn’t do less. But goon. What 
did you find ?” 

‘* He lost $20,000 with Slap, Dash & Co., 
which is exactly all he is worth, unless the 
Land Company paus out as the managers ex- 
pect. If there is any mistake in that’’— 

‘Gardiner is gone, is he?” burst in the 
lady. ‘‘ Very well, then consider Gardiner 
gone. I know something of that Land Com- 
pany; for [know Peppernell and can figure 
Burt, and I woulda’t give a sou marquee 
for its chance of going on.” 

‘‘T know more than that,” responded Mr. 
Lewis. ‘“‘ i know that most of the sales 
made last week were bogus; and all the 
sales, for that matter, of the last four 
weeks were made to men of straw, to keep 
up confidence. I shan’t say nothing as 
yets but—oh! yes, old Tom let it leak out 
to me that all the money he had just now 
was depositors’, and what he wanted of the 
$12,000 was to have it on hand, so, in case 
there should be any trouble, he might 
weather it till he could realize from the 
Company. I Jet no such man have money.” 

‘But, Mr. Lewis, if this is so, it won’t do 
to let our Mary marry Jim Gardiner. Good- 
ness! Situated as we are,” 

‘*H-s-s-sh!” exclaimed Mr. Lewis, un- 
easily. ‘‘ You never-know who may be in 
hearing of us.” ; 

**You show sense, for once,” said Mrs. 
Lewis, lowering her voice. ‘‘ Young Jim 
can’t be any use to us if the old man gues 
by the board; and I see toa certainty he 
will. Tom Paddleford’— 

The old man groaned. 

“‘He’s a rat, and it’s a pity to give Mary 
to such a man.’ 

‘*Rat or no rat,” returned the lady, with 
some asperity, ‘‘he and his father are safe 
men, who are content with their business 
and never speculate. They are not in any 
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Once more the old gentleman groaned. 

“They have what they have; and; after 
all, Tom isn’t a bad youngman. He might 
be handsomer and he might know more; 
but he will always be able to take care of a 
wife.” 

‘* And her parents,” sighed Lewis. ‘‘ Very 

well. If it must be, it must; but I don’t 
want to hear about it.” 
* Mrs. Lewis did not take steps till she was 
quite sure. She had some motherly pangs 
at sacrificing her daughter to a man she 
kuew to be totally unworthy of her, and 
she did not want todo it unless she was 
compelled to. She set investigations on 
foot; and for a day or two her pump wasin 
very active use, and what it brought was 
examined very carefully. 

A few days after this conversation Tom 
Paddleford was closeted with her for an 
hour or so; and when he left the house he 
cocked his hat with an exceedingly jaunty 
air acd whistled cheerfully as he walked 
home, and, had an opportunity presented it- 
self that evening for his doing a decent act, 
it is notimpossible that he would have done 
it. But none came in his way, and he went 
to his grave with a record entirely con- 
sistent. 

A few evenings after this, James Gardi- 
ner, walking up to the Lewis house, saw 
Tom Paddieford emerge from the house, 
and was disturbed at the expression of tri- 
umph on his face and the peculiar look of 
satisfaction he gave as he passed. James 
felt that something unpleasant was to 

happen. What he did not know. 

Always before it had been’ Mary or Mrs. 
Lewis who received him atthe door. The 
mother might have been suspected more in 
love with him than the daughter, for she 
was always warmest in greeting, which was 
more than figuratively with open arms. 
She had always addressed him as ‘‘ My 
Dear” and had been the most convenient 
mother imaginable. She knew with the 
nicest propriety how long to stay in the 
parlor where the lovers were sitting, and 
exactly when affairs in the rest of the house 
could not do without her; and knew how to 
go so that it would no: appear asif she 
went on purpose. In short, James had 
found the mother hardly less delightful, in 
her way, than the daughter. 

To-night James had hardly entered the 
house before he felt a change in its atmos- 
phere. He could not comprehend it at 
first, and tried to put away from him the 
sickening suspicion that things were turniog 
against him. 

He was let into the hall by the little 
bound gil, instead of happy sweetheart or 
courteous matron, The very kerosene 
burned worse than usual, asif warning him 
of some dark fate that hung over him. 
The sitting-room had an air of unusual 
stiffness, with Mrs. Lewis knitting in one 
corver, and Mr. Lewis shielding himself 
behind the country newspaper, as if his 
prospects depended on his getting every 
line of it, advertisements and all. The 
place looked as cheerful as if the sheriff 
had put in an attachment that afternoon. 
James wondered not to see his divinity 
in blue merino anywhere, and asked if 
Mary was not in. 

‘‘She is,” was the answer. 

** Where is she?” was the next privileged 
question. 

“She is in her room, and will not be down 
this evening,” was the frigid response. 

“Ts she sick?” inquired the young man, 
anxiously. 

“She is not very well,” said the cool 
matron, intent upon her knitting. ‘‘In fact, 
she has been crying most of the afternoon.” 
Mr. Lewis at this moved his feet and 
tipped his chuir in protest. 

“But, Mrs. Lewis, can’t I see her?” 
spoke James, warmly, wretched with the 
thought that his little idol was weeping, 
when he was so near to comfort her. 

“I don’t think it will do any good to see 
her,” responded thé Roman lady, striking a 
knitting-needle she had just used into her 
hair and going on busily as ever. ‘‘I think 
she had rather not see you at all.” 

James drew his breath as though a cold 
blast had struck him. Here was a pretty 
welcome for an accepted lover. His hot 
blood could bear suspense no longer. 

‘«Mr. Lewis, as the head of this family, 
may I ask you what all this means?” 





land companies—or—North Alaska bonds.” 


At the words “head of this family ’ 


Mrs. Lewis’s nose was elevated perceptibly 
and something like a smile for an instant 
played over her features, like congealed 
lightning. Mr. Lewis, too nervous to bear 
the scene any longer, caught up his news- 
paper, without answering, and fled ignobly 
to the kitchen. His better half, ‘not deign- 
ing to cast a look after her timid spouse, 
proceeded to deliver herself, with equal 
gravity and majesty, in the form which 
parents have used from time immem@rial to 
quench the hopes of unwelcome lovers: 

‘You have been coming here some time, 
Mr. Gardiner; and I don’t know how far 
things have gone between you and Mary.” 

““Don’t know how far!” groaned poor 
James. 

‘*But I think you bad better discontinue 
your visits; and, if there is any talk of an 
engagement between you, you will consider 
it at an end.” 

The words fell upon the young man’s 
mind as cold and pitiless as ice-clods upon 
his warm bosom. He sat gazing at Mrs, 
Lewis with pale face and fierce eyes. 

‘* Does Mary agree to this?” 

‘*Mary is a young girl and not fit to de- 
cide for herself in such points. She will be 
guided in this, as in all other matters, by 
her moth— parents.” 

«‘* Will you tell me the meaning of all 
this? Yesterday I was not objectionable 
to you as a son-in-law.” 

“‘Thave nothing more to say about it 
and it is not necessary to discuss the matter 
further,” returned Mrs. Lewis, | stonily. 
“‘T have my views and shall abide by 
them.” 

‘‘T can see her once more, I suppose?” 
asked the young man, determined not to 
get into a passion. 

‘*Not at present. I don’t think it would 
be best for Mary and it certainly can do 
you no good.” 

Gardiner waited but one minute. His 
first impulse was to upset the kerosene 
lamp, walk over both father and mother, 
and walk upstairs to Mary’sroom and carry 
her off by main strength where he could 
compel her to an answer and find if she 
agreed to this summary dismissal; but he 
controlled himself and left the house with- 
out another word. 

As he passed out the gate, he turned and 
looked sadly and beseechingly at a certain 
window. The white curtain was put aside, 
a band waved a handkerchief, and behind 
the half-open casement he saw in the moon- 
light a form he knew too well. This was 
a consoling gleam, for it told him tbat 
Mary was true to him and that the trouble 
was none of her making. He went to his 
office inno good frame of mind, but feel- 
ing tolerably secure, for all that. He knew 
Mary loved him, and he fancied all the par- 
ents in the world could not keep them 
apart. Still, he did not know what was be- 
hind the movement and his dreams that 
night were as ugly as ever afflicted an 
imaginative young man wbo wasvery much 
in love and found some rather large pebbles 
thrown into its smooth course, 


CHAPTER V. 


New CANTON UNDER A CLOUD, AND HOW IT 
PARTLY EMERGED FROM IT. 








Cou. PEPPERNELL, Captain Peak, and 
Esquire Sharp, directors of the great Land 
Company, were not in as pleasant frame of 
mind as they might have been. New 
Canton was not pusbing ahead as rap- 
idly as they hoped. True, they had put 
nothing into it, and were in such position 
that they could lose nothing in the enter- 
prise, for the most excellent reason that 
they had nothing whatever to lose. But 
they had beer talking millions for a month 
or two so glibly that they had each come to 
consider himself a capitalist, and to look 
for the returns due vast amounts invested 
in the scheme. As the transactions thus 
far had been mostly among themselves—on 
the principle of the two Yankee boys who 
traded jack-knives all day with each other, 
and came out rich in the evening—they had 
piled up a volume of property by selling 
each other land which none of them had 
paid for and for which they had nothing to 
pay. Thus Mr.-Burt would sell the Pelton 
tract, for which he had given his notes for 
one thousand dollars, to Col. Peppernell 
for ten thousand dollars, taking his notes 





in payment; and Peppernell would turn 
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about and sell it to Peak, also on time, for 
twenty thousand dollars, and justly con- 
sider himself a gainer of ten thousand dol- 
lars by the transaction—-which he was, for 
Peak’s notes which he took were just as 
good as his own notes which he gave, 
Peak would sell the same land to Sharp for 
thirty thousand, and there it would stick: 
and Sharp was always considered as having 
the best of the bargains. If time was 
money, they were all rich; for ‘‘ time” wag 
the basis of all their transactions. These 
sales were always reported, that the public 
might get an idea of the anxiety of the 
Land Company managers for real estate. 

Now and then an outsider could be 
caught and induced to buy a:portion of it 
on speculation; and good notes would be 
taken, which were worth something besides 
the security of the land. But these bites 
came altogether too seldom to suit tbe three 
speculators, . 

“‘T want to see something besides this 
buying and selling among ourselves,” was 
Peppernell’s growl. 

*‘T think this has gone on long enough,” 
Captain Peak added» ‘‘It’s time we had 
returns—something that one can take hold 
OL.” 

‘‘T think so too,” was the quick response 
of Esquire Sharp. ‘‘ Something tangible.” 

And the three glared at Mr. Burt, as 
though he had been leading them to their 
ruin, and that they had millions in his 
grasp, to be worried about. 

Mr. Burt sat and smiled, and the more 
they talked the more he smiled. ) 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, consolingly, ‘we 
are only at the beginning of our trouble. 
Yet, 1 don’t see what you have to com- 
plain of. Weowe for land $200,000, it is 
true; but we have the land, except what 
we have sold, and for that we have the 
best of paper. Land that we bought at 
ten dollars per acre we have sold at two 
hundred, and have succeeded in interest- 
ing a Jarge number of people with us, 
which must count in time. Time is the 
essence of our venture. Besides, we have 
anticipated our final success by venturing 
something each on hisown hook. And have 
we not done well? [have your notes for 
many more tbousands of dollars than I 
was worth cents when we commenced; and 
I will not insult you by ho'ding them as 
worth a cent less than their face, secured 
as they are upon New Canton real estate, 
You hold mine for as much more. The 
security is the same. It is our business to 
make this paper worth its face with the 
others.” 

“That’s just what I would like to see,” 
growled Peppernell, listening. 


“The farmer sows and plows and boes— 
that is, he-hoes out East; but not here, 
where Nature gives us enough soil not to 
have to rake it together with hoes—and 
then reaps and threshes, before he gets his 
wheat. You want to gather before you 
have fairly sowed. Our enterprise is only 
two months old. There’s a good deal to be 
done before we can gather our harvest. 
Our pampblets are out, the maps are bung 
on many inner walls; but we have got to do 
more. We have got to put some actual 
money in ourselves and have some sales 
that are not contracts and not made among 
ourselves. In short, we have got to risk 
something.” . 

‘‘In what way?” asked Peppernell. 

““We have got to buy more Jand. and, 
what is more, pay for it, in money—money 
down. We bave got to make bona fide 
transactions. We have got to buy farms, 
and pay money for them. at good prices.” 

“T will sell,” spoke the three in one 
breath. 

‘“No, gentlemen, we can’t buy of each 
other this time. It must be of outsiders; 
and the payments must be in good honest 
money and the seller must have the cash to 
show for it. To catch pigeons you will 
have to spread ground-bait.” 

«But where are we to get the money?” 
asked Peppernell. 

‘‘Gardiner must furnish it. He has too 
much invested already to go back on us 
when we need more to develop our plans. 
I will see about getting it myself. I may 
mention what is encouraging. I heard 


from outside parties that a man from Con- 
necticut will be here Thursday to buy land. 
He has come on purpose to look at land in 
New Canton. If you will have patience, 
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and not spill everything over before we get 
it ready to lift, we will have this matter all 
arranged in a .way that will do a good deal 
to get up confidence. If any of you have 
better plans to propose, I shall be most hap- 
py tohear. I’ve carried the burden of this 
responsibility so far; and if any man wants 
to relieve me of it he will doa very wel- 
come thing to me, I can assure you.” 

Mr. Burt was let alone, of course. Pep- 
pernell attempted to bluster and find out 
some of the details; but the quiet will of 
the really strong man was superior to the 
show of power which has nothing behind 
it, and the Colonel went off no wiser than 
he came. 

Thursday came, and with it the Connect- 
icut man, who registered at the Grand 
Central as Mr. Thompson, of Meriden, 
Conn. His errand and importance being 
duly spread in the village, few of his 
motions were lost to the observing towns- 
people; and when he called at the office of 
the Land Company, to makeinquiries about 
real estate, it happened that there were 
plenty of townsmen in, who pricked up 
their ears as they overheard the conversa- 
tion between Mr. Thompson, of Connecti- 
cut, and the secretary. 

To the surprise of the people and* much 
to the chagrin of its expectant members, 
Mr. Thompson fought shy of the Land 
Company in his transactions. He was not 
a fancv personage at all; but very plain- 
spoken and equally plain-dressed, looking 
like one of these trading farmers who, by 
dint of holdingon to every advantage they 
get in life, manage inevitably in the course 
of years to amass money. He looked as 
if he knew how to make money and hold 
on to it, and how to invest it when he bad 
his mind once made up. His blue eye was 
cool and rather narrow, his features weather- 
beaten and set, his manners utterly without 
polish, but decent, as were his calf-skin 
shoes avd blue-gray socks. As to his 
clothes, Fitz-Hugh indignantly obsetved to 
a bystander: ‘“A suit like he wore never 
cost above twenty or twenty-five dollars in 
the world.” Mr. Thompson mentioned, in 
the course of conversation, before he left 
town, that they were his Sunday clothes, 
and he never owned anybetter. This gave 
the village for the most part a deep impres- 
sion of his wealth, seeing it gave him the 
privilege of wearing such clothes as he 
liked; but to poor men of the Fitz-Hugh 
order, who never could pay for one suit be- 
fore the next one wore out, it seemed a 
thankless fashion of taking good gifts not 
to make use of them totheir fullest ability. 

“Tf I didn’t live something according to 
the station [ was in,” Fiiz-Hugh said, talk- 
ing it over before the Weduesday-night 
meeting witha neighbor, ‘‘ I should expect 
to have my means taken away from me.” 
A remark which went to stir in people’s 
minds the already existing opinieh that 
Fitz-Hugh was capable of getting away 
with whatever Fortune was pleased to send 
him, be the portion small or large. 

Mr. Thompson stated confidentially to 
chance acquaintances made at the hotel that 
he did not like to do business with the Land 
Company, as it was an interested party and 
he did not know how far it was to be de- 
pended on; but, as he was anxious to invest 
in Western land, after studying New Canton, 
he was satisfied, if he could get ground 
cheap enough, that it was the best thing he 
could do. He charmed Paddleford, Senior, 
by calling and asking hisadvice. Merriman, 
on whom he called, was delighted with the 
man, who unconsciously made a dead set at 
his affections, and urged him to stay and 
settle in New Canton by all means, And 
Merriman introduced him to Stokes, and 
Bates, and Luxton; and he got advice from 
all of them. 

By way of inducing Mr. Thompson to 
locate in New Canton, these people said 
more for the town than Mr. Burt or Col. 
Peppernell would have done; and they 
were so carried away by their zeal that, 
without intending it, they found them- 
selves in the Land Office, showing its maps 
and contemplated improvements as elo- 
quently as though they all had stock in it. 

Mr. Thompson was in no hurry to bay; 
but he privately told every one of the citi. 
zens that he had no more doubt of New 
Canton’s future than he had of a Judgment 
Pay. He was first attracted to it by 
studying the map of the State of Minois at 
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home in Connecticut. He saw that it had 
a wonderfully promising geographical posi- 


tior, and in the very nature of things must- 


grow into an immense inland city. It was 
as plain as day to any one who had ever 
made a study of the laws that govern the 
growth of cities. Every man who builta 
house or opened a farm within one hun- 
dred miles of New Canton contributed just 
that much to its growth; for his trade must 
inevitably come there some day. New 
Canton was already being talked of in the 
East, and the ‘‘ land lying around loose,” as 
he expressed it, would not long be in the 
market. 

Finally, he bought the Taylor place, the 
Adams place, and Gubbins’s eighty acres, 
and paid a thousand dollars down on each, 
giving a mortgage for the balance, in four 
annual payments. 

Then there was an excitement in the 
town. 

‘‘ What did he pay?” asked Paddleford, 
Senior. 

‘‘Hundred and fifty for Taylor’s, two 
hundred for Adams’s, and a hundred and 
twenty-five for Gubbins’s,” answered Tom. 

“‘Not per acre?” 

“* Yes, per acre. And, what is more, he 
paid a thousand apiece to each of them. 
There ain’t nohumbug about it. Isaw them 
deposit their cash with Gardiner.” 

‘*What! so? Why, that land, the best 
of it, would have been dear six months ago 
at $20 an acre. The nearest is two miles 
out,” was Paddleford’s answer. And he 
went away sorrowful, for he could have 
had a million of acres at $1.25 an acre, if 
be had ‘‘ struck in” ten years before and 
had bad the million and a quarter of dollars 
to pay for it. 

Mr. Thompson was asked why he bought 
so far out of town ? 

‘‘Far out? Every foot of that land will 
be a long ways in town in three years. 
Don’t pity me—unless you wish I had more 
to invest the same way.” 

The news reached Mr. Burt, and roused 
him mightily: He wanted to know of 
Adams, Gubbins, and Taylor why they 
hadn’t offered the Company their land, be 
fore selling? They had given bargains to 
a total stranger, when their own townsmen 
would have been glad to have taken it at 
the price, and possibly more. Peppernell 
denounced them for a set of idiots. That 
the Midland had determined to locate its 
depots and shops out that way was fixed; 
but how Thompson became possessed of 
the facts was a mystery. He had taken 
them in nicely. The Land Company wanted 
the land, and would have it, at some price 
or other. It was a necessity to them, 

The Sentinel made an elaborate article on 
the sale, and laid great stress upon the fact 
that it was for cash, and that good and 
lawful money had been actually paid for it, 
as if the inhabitants of New Canton had 
been in the habit of trading shark’s teeth 
and red feathers in exchange for commod- 
ities. It was stated, in the most impressive 
italics, that the same land six months be- 
fore would have been considered very high 
at twenty dollars an acre; but that the price 
paid for it was not exorbitant, when the 
growth of New Canton and its certain fur- 
ther progress was taken into account. 


Messrs. Gubbins, Adams, and Taylor be- 
gan to feel that they were swindled men; 
and, while in public they kept on a good 
face, in private they doubted whether they 
had done wisely in selling so cheaply. 
They likened themselves to the farmers in 
Chicago, who sold their land for oneor two 
hundred dollars an acre, and within ten 
years saw it covered with palatial build- 
ings and worth more per square foot than 
they had got per acre. And they came 
into towneand held long conversations with 
Burt; and there was much driving out and 
a great deal of examining of plats and 
maps and consultations of records and 
documents at the court-house. 

A few days passed, and Pgppernell called 
in the office of the Land Company. 

** Thompson’s gone?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*He paid actual cash, did he, for them 
farms?” asked Peppernell, inquiringly. 

“¢ Certainly.” 

** How does it help us?” 

‘The transaction inspires confidence; 
which {s what we want yery much just 
now, , ey 








‘*T understand that.” 

‘And it gives us capital to go on. 
Thompson bought of Gubbins, Adams, and 
Taylor at what they considered at the time 
a big price. But they saw their mistake. 
They got sick. They felt that in getting 
out of New Canton real estate they had 
gone away from home. They hungered 
for land again, and I sold Taylor the piece 
just adjoining the north line, Gubbins the 
piece next to it but one, and Adams one at 
the southeastern corner. And they paid 
down on those pieces the thousand dollars 
cash they got from Thompson, and I took 
their notes with mortgage for the balance. 
I Have their notes in the safe; and they 
have Thompson’s notes, which are just as 
good as the land is. I hope he will pay 
them as they fall due. But the notes of 
our friends are perfectly good if theland 
don’t sell for ten dollars. Besides, they 
paid more for the land I sold them than 
they got for their own, because of its prox- 
imity to town; and they are all anxious to 
secure more, before it gets too high. We 
have good notes to discount, which gives 
us something to goon. It wasn’t very much 
of an operation, Colonel; but it will do. 
And, besides, the effect of the transactions 
has been beneficial and will have a good 
influence upon the future of our growing 
city. Wehave had more inquiries yester- 
day and to-day than we have had for weeks, 
and there are a dozen actual sales on the 
books now. It will work, if we are indus- 
trious. By industry@twe thrive. By the 
way, Colonel, you want to get rid of that 
terribly discouraged face of yours and have 
Sharp and Peak look a little more as though 
they were worth a million. It would bea 
good thing if you could get a new buggy, 
and say whitewash your front fence, and 
possibly a new suit of clothes would help 
for Peak. We must appear prosperous. 
Whitewash your fence and—spread white- 
wash over mosteverything. We must look 
as solvent as we can, even if we go in debt 
for it. People see the prosperity. They 
don’t, thank Heaven, see where it comes 
from.” 

The advice was carried out to the letter. 
The four directors suddenly became pressed 
with business. They talked very litue 
Mr. Burt would not let them talk very 
much. He had no faith in any one’s talk 
but his own. But they kept very hard at 
work. They rode furiously hither and yon. 
They were taking strangers out to various 
parts of the town. They were riding long 
distances into the country and returning in 
all sorts of mysterious ways; and Pepper- 
nell had a trick of driving down the main 
street and getting out in front of the Grand 
Central, and, stepping bastily into the office 
of the hotel, taking from his vest a map of 


the county and appear to be possessed | 
with the idea that his life depended upon’ 


tracing out roads and marking certain tracts 
of land very carefully. And what surprised 
the people and impressed them the most 
was that, when on such occasions a friend 
weuld step up and-in a familiar way would 
ask him to ‘‘take suthin,” Peppernell 
would look up vacantly and answer: ‘‘ No, 
thank you. Haven’t time. By the way, 
hev you seen Timmins, ov Whetstun Town- 
ship, in to-day? No? It’s lucky. He’s 
probably at home.” And he would rush 
out frantically and drive furiously in the 
direction of Whetstone Township, as 
though his life depended upon getting there 
in the shortest possible time. 

“Well, Pll be hung!” was the remark 
after he had gone. ‘‘It must be mighty 


important business that’d prevent old Pep. ° 


from taking a drink when he was asked. I 
hev known him to leave the court-house, 
when he was sheriff, on a simple wink; and 
here he is declinin’ a spoken invite.” 


[From the New Oanton “ Forwm of the People.’’] 


‘* We were favored with a call from John 
R. Thompson, Esquire, of Meriden, Con- 
necticut, last week. Mr. Thompson came 
to New Canton onatour of observation, 
and for the purpose of making investments 
in real estate, if he should be convinced that 
the future of the city was as brilliant as he 
supposed. 

‘*Mr. Thompson is one of the heaviest 
capitalists in Meriden, and has, since his 
retirement from business, operated very 
—s in Western real estate, preferring 
that form of investment to any other, as 
more certain, besides being immensely 
more profitable, 

‘Tt is needless to say that, after examin- 
ing thoroughly the city and making the 
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most minute examination of our facilities, 
Mr. Thompson did invest, as we stated 
last week. He purchased the 80 of John 
Taylor, the 120 of Daniel Gubbins, and 
the 160 of Thomas Adams, paying on an 
average for the three tracts $165 per acre. 
These lands would not have brought six 
months ago more than $20 per acre. 

‘* But, as rdpid as this advance ‘has been, 
we assert that the land went cheaply; and 
that opinion is shared by the managers of 
the Land Company. We understand that 
they had contemplated the purchase of 
these pieces, on certain information that 
the Midland intended to locate their depots 
in the vicinity of them; but Mr. Thompson 
purchased before they were aware that the 
gentlemen would sell. Mr. Burt, who is 
seldom behind in anything pertaining to 
land, acknowledged that the New En- 
glander got ahead of him, and, we are in- 
formed, wrote last Monday offering him a 
very handsome advance; which he promptly 
declined, saying that he would not sell at 
any price. ‘If New Canton does what I 
expect it will do,’ wrote Mr. Thompson, ‘I 
have made a big thing. If it does not, I 
can stand it.’ 

‘‘Messrs. Gubbins, Taylor, and Adams, 
feeling that they acted unwisely in pirting 
with their real estate at this time, imme- 
diately repaired their error by purchasing 
other tracts, which are even more eligible 
aud more valuable 

“It is a singular fact, to know which will 
be pleasing to the holders of real estate, as 
well as to all interested in the growth of 
our city, that Mr. Thompson, an experi- 
enced real estate dealer and one whose in- 
vestments have never failed to be profitable, 
was attracted to New Canton years ago by 
a eareful study of the map of the state. 
He, as well as the best operators in the 
East, long since recognized tbe fact that 
there must be at this point a great inland 
city, and his only regret is that he did not 
come sooner. He intends to remove his 
family and bring all his capital here, and 
tbis investment is the prelude to others of 
more importance». 

‘*Mr. Thompson informed us that New 
Canton is already attracting a great deal of 
attention in the money centers of the East, 
and—we do not state it asa fact, but it is 
exceedingly probsble—that another land 
company, made up of the strongest capital- 
ists of the Nutmeg State, is not an improb- 
able thing.” 





‘‘ THE block of lots on the corner of E!m 
and Locust streets was so'd yesterday to 
parties from Worcester, Mass., for $167 
each, one-fourth in hand and the balance 
usual time. Five cottages will be com- 
menced at once.” 





“THE projected improvements in the 
Fourth Ward are progressing as rapidly as 
the wea'her will permit. Col. Peppernell 
informs us that he has purchased five hun- 
dred trees, in addition to the twenty al- 
ready planted, and that he will make that 
the most beautiful and pleasant section of 
city. The Colonel is at work indefatiga- 
bly, and heis going about it in the right 
way. Would we had more Peppernells.” 





‘Parties from Peoria were in the city 
yesterday, looking fora location to estab- 
lish a manufactory of agricultural imple- 
ments, They expressed themselves as de- 
lighted with our growing city, and returned 
to make the final arrangements for remov- 
ing their entire establishment. And so 
they come.” ; 

After all this lots sold quite briskly, and 
the transactions were real. As hundreds 
of copies of the Forwm were circulated 
gratuitously, containing these items, there 
were a large number of strangers in the 
town for awhile; and the most of them 
purchased more or less, paying very small 
amounts down and giving mortgage’ for 
the remainder. 

The directors wore smiling faces, Mr. 
Gardiner, in particular, was pleased, as he 
had reason to be. Mr. Burt did not waste 
his time smiling; but he was absolutely a 
terror to the young man whose business it 
was to mail circulars in his office, and the 
town was pervaded with him. He wanted 


- to keep up the effect his innocent strategy 


had produced. 

No one, not even Peppernell, knew that 
Mr. Thompson was Burt’s brother-in-law; 
that the money he paid for his land Burt 
borrowed of Mr. Gardiner, and repaid with 
the same money received of those to whom 
Thompson paid it. It wouldn’t do for 


everybody to know everything. 
[To be continued.) 





A’ RENOWNED clergyman lately preached 
rather a long sermon from the text ‘‘ Thou 
art welghed in the balance aud found want- 
ing.” After the congregation had listened 
about an hour, some began to get weary and 
went out; others soon followed, greatly to the 


' annoyance of the minister. Another person 


started, whereupon ,the parson stopped in his 
sermon and said: ‘ That's right, gentlemen. 
As fast as you are; weighed pass ont.” 
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Fine Arts. 


THE enormous prices paid for the paintings 
by Meissonier, which have been sold in this 
country, can hardly fail to make other European 
artists desirous of ‘finding favor in the eyes of 
American connoisseurs. The first picture ex- 
hibited in this city from the easel of Meissonier 
was asmall panel representing two chess-players. 
It was the best of all the productions of the 
artist that have been exhibited in New York 
and it was valued at £800 by the owner. No 
one Was willing to pay what then seemed so 
high a price for so small a painting, and it was 
carried back to London, where it was purchased 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne. M. Meissonier 
made the drawings, thirty-four in number, for 
the Contes Rémois, by Chevigne, who has recent- 
ly died. The artist received but 30,000 francs 
for the whole, being but little over $200 each. 
It must be remembered that the great prices 
paid for pictures are by no means the sums that 
the artists receive for them, as the dealers usu- 
ally get more than the producers. 


.»+.The Council of the New York Academy 
of Design, being unable longer to provide gra- 
tuitous instruction in the schools, have estab- 
lished tuition fees, to be paid quarterly in ad- 
vance, as follows: 





IN THE ANTIQUE SCHOOL. 


2 
M 
For students intending to become professional 





NES aR EE AERIS ager -. $5 0 
POP GMRCOUTS - 00.000 scccccccccccccccescccccsscogcce 10 00 
IN THE LIFE SCHOOL. 

For stud ents intending to become professional 
BItiStS........ceeveeseceeceeees panos beoie 6 0 
GP GURROUIID. .... coe scncncdoecestcessdeens 12 00 


L. E. Wilmarth, N. A., has been appointed 
professor in charge of the schools. 


...-Hans Makart’s picture, ‘‘Caterina Cor- 
naro, Queen of Cyprus, receiving the homage 
of Venice,” which every one who visited the 
Philadelphia Exhibition will remember as the 
‘gem’? of the Austrian Fine Art Department, 
if not the best picture in the entire Art Gallery, 
has been purchased by the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts for $25,000. But why the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts should lay 
out its funds in the purchase of such a paint- 
ing we are at a loss to understand. 


-...Dr. E. E. Marcy, who bas recently re- 
turned from France, says what espeeially im- 
pressed him was the almost exclusive devotion 
of tbe Pari-ian artists to figure painting. 
Landscape and still-life subjects are seldom 
choseu. Portrait painting is, consequently, 
rapily rising in importance, and the best figure 
painters find inthe humana face a study inex- 
haustible in interest. 


....The Boston Daily Advertiser says draw- 
ing is not hereafter to occupy so conspicuous a 
place in the common schools of Massachusetts 
as it has done. One-third of the time assigned 
to it in the Boston schools has been cut off. 
Experiment has shown that, for any benefit to 
industrial art, under which pretext it was in- 
troduced into the schools, it has accomplished 
next to nothing. 


....-The tenth annual exhibition of the 
American Society for Painters in Water Colors % 
will be opened in the galleries of the National 
Academy of Design, New York, on the 28d day 
of Januazy, 1877, and will becontinued until the 
4th of March. Works for exhibition will be 
received at the Academy of Design from the 
10th to the 12th of January, inclusive. 


....M. Legros, the etcher, has made a sensa- 
tion in England. The Atheneum says of his 
new portrait of Cardinal Manning that ‘‘had 
Titian or, above all, Tiutoretto painted such 
a head and given so much vigor of character to 
his transcript we should have hailed the type 
as historical, one which in that time and in life 
was portentous.” 


--.-One of the last reported sayings of Diaz, 
the landscape painter, who recently died at 
Mentove, in the second week of his second 
honeymoon, at the age of seventy, was a bitter 
comment on the value of fame: ‘ The publicin 
our times,” he said, ‘“‘islike Echo. It repeats 
all names and remembers none.” 


....8ome person has lately defaced in the 
small gallery at the Luxembourg the head of 
Napoleon III in Meissonier’s picture repre- 
senting Napoleon ITI at the head of his staff 
at Solferino. An attempt was made two or 
three years ago to injure the same work witha 
lead pencil. 


...-A competition has been opened in Ger- 
many for designs for the monuments to the 
great brothers, Wilhelm and Alexander von 
Humboldt, which it is intended shall be set up 
in front of the University at Berlin. 


..--Itis said that a marble figure of the Im- 
maculate Conception, by Chevalier Aristodemo 
Costoli, of the Florentine Royal’ Academy of 
Five Arts, has been presented to the New York 
St. Patrick’s church, by Rey. Father Mori. 


Personalities, 


New YoOrK has been sensationalized in a re- 
markable manner during the holidays by an 
unpleasant event, which has saddened a good 
many social circles among the class of well-to- 
do people, sometimes called the upperten. It 
was the discovery of the defalcations and sud- 
den disappearance of Mr. Otis D. Swan, a gen- 
tleman of the loftiest social pretensions and of 
unsuspected integrity. He inherited not only 
a fortune sufficient for his independent main- 
tenance, but a name which had been rendered 
honorable by the successful career and upright 
conduct of his father. He was at one time a very 
successful operator on the Stock Exchangg and 
his family connections and business habits 
gained him the confidence of capitalists, so 
that he was appointed to many important fidu- 
ciary trusts. He was treasurer of the Union 
Lefgue Club, secretary of the New York Bank 
for Savings,treasurer ofthe Presbyterian church 
of which he was a member, treasurer of the New 
York Society Library, a trustee for two or 
three hospitals, and the agent for several pri- 
vate estates. He was esteemed by all who 
knew him; but he gambled with the money 
entrusted to bis keeping, and the result has 
been his own ruin and the distress of those 
who put faith in his integrity. It is a matter of 
course that in a case like this, when the culprit 
happens to have been in Wall Street, that people 
will sagaciously shake their heads and say it was 
all owing to the demoralizations of that sink of 
iniquity. But there are a great many defaulters 
who never had any dealings with Wall Street, 
and some of the worst bankruptcy cases on 
record have grown out of reckless speculations 
in real estate, in cofé#n, sugar, pig iron, cal- 
icoes, and other staple commodities. Wall 
Street has its special sins to answer for; but it 
has no more, in proportion to the amount of 
business transacted by its denizens and habiiués, 
than any other street in the commercial me- 
tropolis. Some of the best men in New York 
have spent most of their lives in Wall Street 
and gained their fortunes there in a perfectly 
honorable manner. 





eee The late ex-Senator Nye, of Nevada, who 
died in Westchester County last week, was 
once a prominent figure in New York politics, 
on the Republican side, and held many im- 
portant offices. He was a native of Madison 
County, in this state, but his parents were from 
the *‘Old Colony’’—Massachusetts. His early 
education was defective ; but he made his way 
in the world with ease, by virtue of his wit, his 
genial humor, his fine personal presence, and 
one of the most musical and agreeable voices 
that any political speaker was ever endowed 
with. 


....English newspaper writers, and perhaps 
all otber Britons, imagine that the highest 
compliment they can pay to an American is to 
say that he looks like a Guardsman; and if 
they can add to it that he speaks like an Ox- 
onian there is nothing more to be said. This 
is what the London papers have been saying 
about Richard Grant White. The last time 
David Dudley Field was in London some of 
them said he had the learning of the lord chan- 
cellor and the look of a Guardsman. 


-..-It is said that Sir Edward Thornton 
always goes to receptions at a very early hour. 
He follows and makes his family follow the 
laws of health. No matter what the weather is, 
he and his two daughters walk nearly every day 
the whole length of Pennsylvania Avenue—cer- 
tainly four miles. And in the hill region about 
Washington Sir Edward and his youngest 
daughter are seen on many a winter afternoon, 
scouring the country on their English cobs. 


-...The Russian Czarevitch is a young Her- 
cules, resembling greatly in build and stature 
his magnificent grandfather, the Czar Nicholas, 
though with less handsome features, his coun- 
tenance being thoroughly Calmuck in type. 
His strength, says the correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Telegraph, is something prodig- 
fous. His younger brother, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, was a magnificent-looking boy when he 
was in this country. 


....Professor Longfellow had a call from a 
couple of Englishmen, one of whom, on meet- 
ing the poet, remarked : “‘ Aw—you don’t—aw 
—have any ruins—aw—in your country, and so 
we have come to see you—aw.”” Mr. Longfellow 
quietly rep ied that he was himself “ quite a 
ruin, quite a ruin~’ 


....Eugene A. Cronin, the bogus Democratic 
elector of Oregon, is a native of Greenwich, 
Washington County, N. Y., and is thirty-five 
years old. He went to Oregon in 1865, where 
be has been prominent in politics for several 
years, always on the Democratic side. 


--eeT here isa vulgar belief that cardinals 
die three at a time, within short intervals ; and 
to this superstition must be attributed, perhaps, 
says & Paris dispatch to a London paper, the re- 
cent reported illness of the Pope. 





Science, 


In a Dutch technical journal Dr. De Loos 
states that vegetables are capable of taking up 
metallic particles from the soil, a question 
much debated in the United States with refer- 
ence to the use of Paris green for destroying 
the Colorado potato beetle. Consulted by a 
family suffering from lead poisoning, he found 
that they resided in the neighborhood of a 
place where the manufacture of white lead had 
been carried on some years previously, and 
they partook of vegetables grown on the spot. 
Dr. De Loos thereupon examined specimens of 
red beet, endive, and carrots, and found lead in 
all. In a beet weighing 650 grams he found 
the equivalent of a centigram of metallic lead. 
In six carrots, weighing together 272 grams, he 
found 1° centigrams of lead. The metal was 
also present in endive; and the ashes of the 
plants contained traces of copper, which he 
thinks existed as an impurity in the lead. 





....Dr, Petermann, the eminent German geog- 
rapher, regards the failure of the Nares Expe- 
dition to reach the Pole as settling the imprac- 
ticability of the too much puffed route by way 
of Smith’s Sound. The most favorable route 
he now considers to be by way of East Green- 
land. There the Arctic ice freely drifts away 
all summer and all winter, and by that route 
he believes the Pole could be attained, as he 
does not give up his full faith in the Polynia— 
the open Polar Sea. He thinks the East Green- 
land waters carry off in their drift the bulk of 
the polar iee, and leave behind the most open 
sea, while comparatively little ice can float 
south through Smith’s Sound. He thinks 
Capt. Nares’s Expedition could by this route 
have reached the Pole in one season. 


....The asteroid hunters have given us two 
months’ rest. On September 27th No. 168 was 
discovered by Watson, at Ann Arbor; and the 
next evening, independently, by Henry, at Paris. 
The body discovered by Henpry was at first an- 
nounced as No. 169, before the comparison of 
obServations showed its identity with Watson’s 
planet. On September 2ist the long-lost Maia 
(No. 66) was rediscovered at Pola, by Palisa. 
The types iv our announcement of the name of 
No. 165 made us call her ‘ Lovely.”” Un- 
doubtedly she is lovely to her discoverer; but 
the name he assigned was Loreley. In the 
same item the name of the distinguished Green- 
wich astronomer, Mr. Marth, was corrupted 
into Mareh. 


....M. Gaiffe lately presented to the Paris 
Academy an arrangement of a radiometer 
which seemed to him to prove that actinic and 
calorific rays act on this instrument. It was of 
the usual form ; but the vanes were pafoted dull 
blue on one face, dull red on the other. They 
may be made to turn in either direction by em- 
ploying, alternately, suitable sources of light 
and heat. Thus, if the fustrument be ex- 
posed to the solar rays, the blue faces acquire 
the predominence, and, after some moments of 
hesitation, the mfll turns from left to right. If 
it be thus exposed to the flame of an ordinary 
gas-burner or to the radiation from a heated 
fren plate the rotation is in the opposite 
direction. 


....Herr Schmidt, of Athens, has been study- 
ing meteors for 35 years. One of his observa- 
tions is that the color varies, as might be ex- 
pected, with the velocity. The white meteors— 
in which the combustion is most intense, proba- 
bly on account of their greater velocity, and 


upper air—remaio visible on an average for only 
three-quarters of a second. The yellowand red 
come next ; while the green have the longest 
duration of all—namely, two seconds. 


...-Prof. Langley discusses, in a late paper, 
the effect of the sun-spots on climate. He 
finds, by comparing the radiation of the spots 
with that of the penumbra and of the photo- 
sphere, that in years of maximum of sun-spots 
the heat radiated might be one-thousandth less 
than in yearsof minimum. The temperature 
might be affected by fifty-four hundredths of 
one degree Fahrenheit. 


....It appears that Mr. W. M. Gabb has dis- 
covered the representatives of three orders of 
animals previously unknown to gist in the 
cretaceous formation of North America. One 
ss the stem of an undescribed Pentacrinite, the 
first crinoid of the formation in the United 
States; the second is a starfish (Goniaster); and 
the third is a barnacle (Scalpellum). 


....It is said that Messrs. Warren de la Rue 
and Spot'iswoode estimate, from experiments 
made ontheir chloride of silver battery, that 
100,000 cells would give a spark in air nearly 
nine feet in length. 


....Itislately asnounced that the star Alpha, 
in Ursa Major, changes its cvlor from yellow to 
red once in thirty-five days. It ought to bered 
about Jan. 23d, and amateurs would do well to 
watch it. 





consequent resistance in passing through the | 





Missions, 


, THE islands of New Britain and New 
Treland, which lie off the northeast coast of 
New Guinea, are inhabited by a race of nude 
savages of the Oriental Negro type. New Ire- 
land has a population of about 11,000, but the 
number in New Britain is unknown. The Aus- 
tralian Wesleyans, who have been so successful 
in their missions in the Fiji, the Friendly, and 
other islands, finding they have means to estab- 
lish a new mission, have chosen the islands of 
New Britain and New Ireland for this purpose, 
hoping to open a way from them to New 
Guinea. The Rey. George Brown, of Samoa, 
chose to lead the expedition. He first went to 
Fiji, which now contributes considerable sums 
of money for missions, and easily found ten 
native catechists, with their wives, who were 
willing to go with him to open the new 
mission. The missionaries were soon fixed in 
suitable towns in the islands and began 
the study of the language of the people. 
A few months later seven more Fijian cate- 
chists, under the charge of a native preacher, 
were sent out. Mr. Brown, who is in poor 
health, is about to leave the mission, and the 
services of two or three European missionaries 
are called for in this place. Of one town suit- 
able fora mission station Mr. Brown writes: 
“That they need a missionary is very certain, 
for whilst I was sitting talking to the chief of 
one of the villages one of our lads went into 
a house about ten yards distant, to Ifght his 
pipe, and found the women engaged roasting 
the leg and thigh of a man who had been 
killed the day before by the chief whom I was 
talking to. Abundant proof was found of the 
eftnibalism of the people. In one house 
thirty-five human lower jawbones were counted, 
and outside the same house seventy-six 
notches in a cocoanut tree were counted, 
each of which represented a human being 
who had been cooked and eaten there. <A 
human hand and some other parts, all 
smoke-dried, were hanging in the sawe 
house.’? Mr. Brown made an extended ex- 
ploration of the islands, and gathered some 
curious information. According to the solemn 
and positive assertion of many of the natives, 
there exists a race of men with tails, ata place 
called Kalili. The natives “deny most indig- 
nantly the supposition that they must be mon- 
keys, asking if monkeys fight with spears, 
plant yams, make houses, etc., etc. They say 
that the appendage is hard and inflexible—so 
much so that they have to dig a hole in the 
sand before they can sit down, as they die at 
once if the tail is broken. They also say that 
any child born without this appendage is de 
stroyed, for fear it should be ridiculed when it 
grows up.’’ At one of the villages Mr. 
Brown found one of the houses in ta- 
boo. The house consisted of ‘‘ three conic- 
al-shaped structures, made of pandanus 
leaves sewn together, and about four feet 
in circumference at#the bottom, that circum- 
ference maintained Tor about four feet up- 
ward. From that point the structures tapered 
off to a sharp point at thetop. Each place was 
closed by a double door of plaited cocoanut 
and pandanus leaves. In each of these struc- 
tures, gnd raised about three feet from the 
ground, was a young girl, their ages apparently 
being 8, 10, and 14 years respectively. The 
girls are put into these cages at an early age, 
and kept until they arrive at the age of pu- 
berty, four years or upward, During the time 
the girls are thus confined their feet are not 
allowed totouch the ground. They are occa- 


sionally allowed to come out, to perform their 
ablutions ; but they are kept from the ground 
during that operation by bamboos.’’ In Janu- 
ary last the first new church was opened. Since 
then five or six chapels have been erected and 
several schools established. 


...-Bishop Williams, of Yedo, reports that 
the Protestant Episcopal mission in Japan has 
five clergy, one physician, and one woman. 
At Osaka public services have been held every 
day. Onan average about thirty persons have 
attended the meetings on Sunday, Monday, 
and Thursday. The dispensary has treated 
about the same number of patients as In 1875. 
There have been 22 pupils in the girls’ school ; 
but, owing to the sickness of Mr. Quinby, the 
attendance at the boys’ school dropped off 
from 19 to 5. The missionaries have enjoyed 
greater facilities for preaching at Yedo, and their 
labors have been marked by evidences of a 
growing desire for instruction and greater 
earnestness in the converts. A very encour- 
aging increase in numbers is reported. Agaiast 
3 baptisms, 1 confirmation, and 3 communi- 
cavts in 1875 there are for 1876 17 baptisms, 16 


confirmations, and 20 commupicants. The 
Bishop says: “‘ This increase is the result of our 
work at only one place in Yedo; but, as Mr. 
Cooper bas lately opened two other chapels, 
and two or three other chapels will be opened 
‘obably by Mr. Blanchet and myself, within a 
ew months, we may reasonably eo for greater 
success next year.’”? The boys’ school has had 
an average attendance of 45. The —_e thinks 
that agirls’ school ought to be opened in Yedo 
and that the missionary force in Japan should 
be increased, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 14th. 


THE SIN OF JEROBOAM. —I Kings viii, 
25—33. 


Notes.—“ Built ”—that is, rebuilt—Shechem, 
which Abimelech had destroyed. He selected 
Shechem because it belonged to his own tribe, 
and wasa famous old town, beautifully situated. 
Penuel was a commanding position, directly 
east, commanding the ford of Jabbok and of 
Jordan. The introduction of the worship ‘of 
the calves at Bethel and Dan was to prevent the 
people from going.up to Jerusalem, as com- 
manded to do, three times a year. Dan was in 
the extreme north, and an old, holy place, on 
account of the wonderful fountain of Jordan 
there. Bethel, another ancient, holy place, was 
in the extreme south, but twenty miles from 
Shechem, and would intercept any pilgrims 
going to Jerusalem. It was the chief place of 
worship. Calves were meant as symbols of the 
deity, as in Egypt. They worshiped “‘ before 
the one”’—that is, before one orthe other. He 
made more than one ‘‘ house of high places ’— 
that is, tent for worship on the top of a hill. 
(See next verse.) These were forbidden. ‘‘ Low- 
est of the people’’; better the extremities of 
the people, both highest and lowest. The Le- 
vites had mostly gone over to Judah. The 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles was on the fif- 
teenth day of the seventh month, on which sac- 
rifices were ordered. He changed it to the next 
month, perhaps because in the north of Pales- 
tine the harvest was a little later. 

Our lesson teaches: 

1. What an evil thing is a reputation for 
wropg-doing. Jeroboam led menastray. He 
taught them to be idolaters. He commar ded 
them to worship images and to disobey God. 
He was remembered for that, and for nothing 
else. Any bad king that succeeded bim fs 
spoken of as ‘like Jeroboam, the son of 
Nehab, who made Israel to sin.” His wealth, 
his might, all his gocd points that made him so 
popular, even his resistance to tyranvy, are all 
forgotten; and it is only remembered that he 
‘made {srael to sin.”” It is the worst reputa- 
tion that anybody can get, now, to be a wroag- 
doer, to be guilty of sin, to lead people astray. 
Anybody that is determined to do wrong him- 
self ought not to try to make other people do 
wrong. It is enough to ruin one’s own soul. 

2. Doing evil that good may come isa very 
short-sighted policy. Jeroboam thought he 
was doinga very statesmanlike thing in pre- 
venting his people from worshiping God in 
Jerusalem. But, if it made a separation of 
worship, it also corrupted the people and de- 
stroyed the permanence of the throne. Within 
22 years a new dynasty was established and ail 
of Jeroboam’s family were killed ; and the next 
reigning family was utterly destroyed in the 
same way, after 2f years. Sothrough the en- 
tire history of the nation there were constant 
civil wars, while there were none in Judah. 
It may seem wise to do wrong; but it always 
turns out foolish. It is always wise to obey 
God. He rules, and those that obey him he is 
sure to bless. Let the young determine in early 
life that they will be on God’s side, and they 
will also be on the winning side. The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

3. Symbolism is a dangerous thing. The 
Israclites did not really suppose that the calves 
were zods; but they thought they would repre- 
sent God through the symbol of a ealf, and so 
easier worship God. But soon it became easier 
to worship the symbol than the being. whose 
strength was represented by : calf, or, rather, 
young bullock. Moses utterly forbade any 
symbol to be made of God. He isa spirit, and the 
Jews were taught that they must remember this 
always and make no likeness of him. It is true 
that the Jewish worship is full of types and 
symbols of Christ and his sacrifice; but, though 
we know this fact, the Jews did not. They sup- 
posed that the blood of bulls and goats could 
take away sins. They did not understand that 
the sacrifices were insufficient and only types. 
This was revealed in the New Testament, when 
the old seryice of symbols aud types passed 
away. Remember that God is a spirit, that he 


is always near us, that we cannot escape him, 


and that we can worship him in simplicity any- 
where and at any time, and not simply ina 
temple orachurch. It was at Shechem, many 
years after this, that our Saviour told the 
woman by Jacob’s Well that God is a spirit, not 
like the representations of God which Jeroboam 
had made, and that they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 





THE year 1876 was a: prosperous one to the 
New Jersey Sunday-schools. More than ten 
thousand new scholars were reported. The 
number of Sunday-schools in the state is 1775, 
the average attendance of teachers and officers 
is 19,326, the number of teachers and officers 
that are churchmembers is 22,391, total number 


of scholars enrolled 167,066, average attend- 
ance of scholars 117,073, number of convygr- 
sions of scholars during the year 10,361: 





School and College. 


A LETTER in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
says the State Agricultural College at Des 
Méines has just graduated 21 men, only two 
of whom will become farmers, and that its 
whole tendency is to literary and classical, 
rather than to agricultural instruction. ‘ The 
college farm is not mentioned in the reports of 
the agricultural society of the county where it 
is located, nor is it spoken of in the report of 
the state society, either as an exhibitor or as 
the source of any of the prize essays on farm 
topics.” 


.. The State Agricultural College of Texas 
a@hnounces that, “as it is an unalterable princi- 
ple engrafted on the constitution and laws to 
prevent an admixture of the white and colored 
paces in the common and higher schools of 
learning, and as there are now measures pend- 
ing before the legislature looking to an early 
establishment of a separate state institution of 
learning for the exclusive benefit of the colored 
people, that no applicant for admission as a 


student shall be received unless of the white 
race,’ 





..At a recent examivation in connection 
with the London School Board, Jack Cade was 
set down as an Indian conqueror ; Sir Christo- 
pher Wren was described as a discoverer and 
animal painter; Mr. Gladstone as an African 
traveler; the Battle of Cressy was stated to be 
between the Britons and Romans, in the reign 
of George III; and Shakespeare’s greatest work 
was said to be the “ Wide, Wide World.” 


.-The number of Chicago teachers in all 
grades is, including principals and special 
teachers, 746. Of these only 33 are men. 
There are 3 special teachers—one each for Ger- 
man, music, and drawing. The supervision of 
schools is done by the superintendent and his 
assistant, though a considerable portion of the 
time of principals is given to the same object. 


.-Prof. W. D. Sheldon, of Colorado Springs, 
gives a good report of the prospects of Color- 
ado College. Funds are coming in and the 
future of the College is brightening. Students 
in delicate health, the managers claim, “‘ be- 
come robust, asthma is cured-at once, and 
weak lungs are healed.”’ 


.. At the opening of the college year Dr. 
Muhlenberg resigned the presidency of Muh- 
lenberg College, at Allentown, Pa., in order to 
accept the professorship of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, vacant since the death 
of Prof. George Allen. 


..President Smith, of Dartmouth, lately 
tendered his resignation to the trustees, on ac- 
count. of ill health ; but they rightly refused to 
accept it, in view of the remarkable success of 
his administration, and urged him to takes 
long vacation instead. 


.. The catalogue of Brown University shows 
the number of students to be 251, of whom 7 
are freshmen. There have been some changes 
made in the course of study, elevating the 
standard. 

..Haverford College, Haverford Pa., has, 
recently received $10,000, the income of which 
is to be devoted to the support of free scholar- 
ships. A new college hall has been erected, at a 
cost of $80,000. 

.. Williams College has graduated 30 mem- 
bers of Congress, 5 United States senators, 8 
governors, 16 judges of the Supreme Court, 32 
presidents of colleges, and’894 clergymen. 


..Washington and Lee University, Vir- 
ginia, has elected to its chair of modern lan- 
guages Prof. James A. Harrison, late of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, in the same state. 


..-The school population of Indiana, ac- 
cording to the superintendent’s report, num- 
bers 679,230, of which 162,960 have not attended 
the schools during the present year. 


.-David Murray, formerly professor of 
mathematics at Rutgers, has returned to Jap- 
an, where he will remain for four years as 
commissioner of education. 


..+. President Haven, of Syracuse University, 
is to represent the Methodists on the list of the 
season’s preachers to the students of Cornell, 


....Last year Boston furnished school-books 
to the cost of $51,879, while the bill for books, 
stationery, etc. was $104,252 for 44,000 pupils. 


..In Rhode Island 14,152 children of the 
legal school age did not go to school to the 
amount of one month during the year. 


., Henry T. Terry, a Yale graduate of °69, 
has gone to Japan, to accept a professorship in 
the Imperial University at Tokio. 

..The University of North Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill, has had 102 students during the 
past year. 


....The gifts made to our colleges this year 
amount to nearly $1,000,000. 


.. +» Madison a total endowment of 
imvested funds is $405,000, 


Bebiles. 


Vassark has 385 girls., The fairest count 
you ever heard of. 


....** Does inauguration inaugur ?”’ asks every 
Democrat, anxiously. 


..--I8 the “raal ould Irish potheen” taxed 
yet? No, it’s illicit still. 


.-.-A horse enjoys his food most when he 
hasn’t a bit in his mouth. 


«eeeHere is a sign from Poughkeepsie: 
“‘ Raphaeling for Turckees heare every nite.” 


...Of a barber’s shop that was formerly a 
law-office the newspaper says that people get 
shaved there just the same. 


...An Indiana school-boy’s teacher wanted 
to know the number of zones. “Four,” was 
the reply. ‘The horrid, the frigid, the tem- 
perate, and the intemperate.”’ 


.. “Thought I’d leave my measure on your 
floor,’’ said a man who fell down in a bar-room. 
“No necessity for that,’”’ said the bar-keeper. 
“ We know exactly how much you hold.” 


....“* Excuse me, madam ; but I should liketo 
ask why you look at me so savagely,” saida 
gentleman to a lady at a party. ‘‘Oh! I beg 
pardon, sir, I took you for my husband.” 


..-““ How like its father it is,” said the 
nurse, on the christening of a baby whose father 
was over seventy. ‘‘ Very like,” said a satir- 
ical lady—“ bald and not a tooth in its head.”’ 


.ee’* Mamma,” said the old lady’s daughter, 
‘‘don’t you think that modern table is out of 
place in that ancient picture?’ Oh! la, ne. 
They had modern tables in them days, as well 
as now.’’ 

..““ Why don’t you go to work »” inquired 
acitizen of abeggar, who was trying.to borrow 
some money of him. 
reply. ‘How can I do anything till I know for 
sartin who is going to be the next President ?” 


.-A few days since an unlucky drunkard 
stood up before His Honor at the police court, 
and His Honor said, in his slow, solemn way: 
““T’'ll give you $10 or thirty days.” ‘‘ Weil, I 
take the $10, Squire,” said the inebriate; ‘‘if 
it’s all the same to you.”’ 


..“*Dar’s gwine to be wah,” remarked a 
colored citizen; ‘an’ all ye Niggahs mout jes’s 
well git ready for active business.”” ‘‘ Which 
side shall we take ¥”’ asked one of his hearers. 
** You Niggahs cantake jes’ wat side yer please. 
I’se gwine to take de Canada side.” 


....A Georgia colored debating society was 
lately discussing ‘‘ Which is the best for the 
laboring man—to work for wages or part of the 
crop?’ An old “unele’’ spoke the sense of 
the meeting when he thought ‘‘bofe was de 
best, if dey could only -be brought togeder 
somehow.”’ 


..A banker doubts the genuineness of the 
signature of a promissory note that has come 
into his possession, and sends his clerk to the 
maker. “We have a note on which is what 
purports to be your signature. Is it yours ?” 
“Ts the note protested ?” “No, sir.” “Then 
it is not mine.” 


. .One Saturday a painter said: ‘‘ Well, 
good-night. See you to-morrow.’’ “ If it will 
be equally convenient, let us say Monday. My 
wife and myself make a custom of taking the 
little ones on Sunday to see their grandfather.” 
‘“* Ah! what is their grandfather?” “He is a 
skeleton in the museum !”’ 


..“‘Couldn’t you give me something to 
do?” asked a poor boy, at a Michigan shingle 
factory, the other day. ‘* No,’’ said the owner ; 
“we are all full now.” The boy looked sad, and 
was about to go away, when a bright thought 
seized upon him, and, turning again to the 
owner, he inquired: “Don’t you need a boy to 
test shingleson?’? Buteven then the lad could 
get ne position, for the man had a boy of his 
own. 


...-A promising youth of only seven sum- 
mers, who had been accused of not always 
telling the trath, cross-examineé his father. 
‘‘ Father, did you use to ie when you werea 
boy?’ “No, my son,” said the paternal, who 
evidently did not recall the past with any dis- 
tinctness. “Nor mother, efther?’’ persisted 
the young lawyer. “No. Bat why?” “Oh! 
because I don’t see how two people who never 
told a lie could have a boy that tells as many 
as I do.” 


-..-The old husband was taken sick, and 
was believed near his end. The old spouse 
came to his bedside, and, after carefully exam- 
ining his condition, exclaimed: ‘‘ Wy, daddy, 
your feet. are cold, and your hands are cold, 
and your nose is cold!” “‘ Wa’al, let um be 
cold !’? “Wy, daddy, youre going to die!’ 
‘¢ Wa’al, I guess I know wot I’m ’bout.” “ Wy, 
daddy, wot’s to becum of me, if you die?” “I 
@unno and dof’t care. Wat I want to know 





ts, wat’se to become of me ?” 


Go to work!’ was _ the. 





Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly recetwed, 





BAPTIST. 

CARR, H. M., Farmington, Il., resigns. 

CASLER, L., called to Farmington, Il. 

COOK, O. W., Susquehanna, Pa., resigns. 

GRAY, Stewart, accepts eall to Berwick, Il. 

HURLIN, WIL114M, Plaistow, N. H., resigns; to 

take effect Feb. ‘Ist. 

KOOPMAN, G., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns pas- 
torate of the German ebureh. 

LATHAM, J., called to Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

LAW, E. B., Westmoreland, N. Y., resigns. 

LINFIELD, G. F., Rochester, N. Y., called to 

Moline, Ill. 

MARSHALL, J., Kent, N. Y., called to Eaton- 

town, N. ‘dl 

MOORE, 8. C, -» removes from Elmira to West 

Winfield, N yA 


ir T. R., removes from Penn Yan to 
Weedsport, N.Y. 


POWELL, W. E., accepts call to Pomeroy, 
Ohio, ‘for half time. 


RANDOLPH, Warrrs, D.D., resigns the office 
of Sunday-school and missionary secretary 
of the Baptist. Publication Society, and ac- 
cepts call to Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BANEFIELD, J. A., called to Bernicia, Ca). 

BRAINERD, C. N.. Middlebury, Vt., ord. at 
South Dennis, Mass. 

CHALMERS, Joun R., Biddeford, Me., inst. at 
Fairhaven, Vt. 

CLARK, GeorcGe L., iust. at Shelburne, Mass. 

DEVINE, J. A., supplies Brewer Village, Me. 

FREEBORN, J. G., closes his services at Car- 
son City, Mich. 

HERBERT, Joun, Rumney, N. 
Stoughton, Mass. 

HOLLISTER, P. H., Hancock, Mich., died re- 
cently. 

HUNTINGTON, Henry 8., Galesburg, Ill., has 
been laboring temporarily at Hallowell, Me. 

KIMBALL, GEorGE -P., resigns pastorate of 
Bethany ch., Chicago, Il 

MERRILL, J. L., Marlborough, N. H., has re- 
covered his health and aot work. 

SHOREY, A. H., closes ‘his pastorate at Spen- 
cer, Mass. 

STEELE, C. E, ord. at Winooski, Vt., 
he will labor a year as supply. 

WALES, F. H., Riverside, Cal., resigns, to 
organize a new church in Sayward. 

beg a C. A., supplies Bethany ch., Chicago 

l. 


H., inst. at 


where 


WYCKOFF, J. D., 


closes his pastorate at Rose- 
ville, Ill. 


LUTHERAN. 

BEHRINGER, G. F., Port Richmond, N. Y., 
called to Hanover, Pa. 

BROBST, S. K., editor of the Zeitschrift, is 
seriously ill. 

COLLINS, B. B., who returned from Africa on 
acéount of bad health, has rec vered. 

ERNSB* 8GER, C. 8., Wapakometa, Ohio, re- 
signs. 

GROSSMAN, H. C., removes from Philadelphia 
to Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

McDANIEL, R. E., bas been appointed general 
missionary of the Indiana Synod. 

SHOFFNER, E., Lionville, Pa., accepts call to 
Berne, N. Y. 

WIBERG, Gzo., East Greenwich, R. 1., accepts 
eall to Roseville, IL. 

ZIMMERMAN, J. C., Wittenberg College, called 
to Osborne, Ohio 

ZIMMERMAN, J., Dakota City, Neb., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
COOPER, D. M., removes from San José to 
Oakland, Cal. 
CRUICKSHANKS, James, Rockford, IIL, re- 


signs, and will close his labors in May 
next. 


LITTLE, Jacos, D.D., Wabash, Ind., died re- 
cently, aged 81. 

MacCONNELL, J. 8., Emsworth, aeeepts call 
to Lawrenceville, Pa. 

WooDsarnSs, 8., D.D., inst. at Woodbridge, 
Cal. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CHET WOOD, ‘Hoparr, has taken charge of 
Trinity ch., Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ae a SypDNEY, ord. priest at Albany, 


SMITH, ALExanNDER McKay, ord. deacon at 
New Haven, Conn. 

STODDARD, Jamxs, Westvilie, accepts rec- 
torship of Christ ch., Watertown, Conn. 
WHITCOME, E. L., North Haven, Conn., ac- 

cepts call to Brookfield, Conn. 


REFORMED, 


HAMMOND, J., died at Pick-a-Moore Mount, 
N. Y., recently, azed 58. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
ALBRIGHT, G. M., New — O., resigns, to 
accept call to C ‘lifton, 
BEAM, 8. Z.,i: st. at iesedioes Pa. 
CREMER, Ww. © , inst. at Chambersburg, Pa. 


DERR, TirGHMan, Turbotville, accepts call to 
Berwick, Pa. 


EBBINGHAUS, J. 
eall to Washir : 

GEARY. A. C. es +» iusburg,’ Pa., aecepts cali 
to Keedysville, Mai. 

KNAPPENBARGRER, J. *¥., ord. at Salem, Pa. 

MOS8S; Joun G:, inst. at. Westminster, Md. 

SCHAAF, ©. M., Uniontown, Ind., resigns. 

SHULENBERGER,; W. 8B. C., inst. at St. 
Petersburg, Pa. 


WY. Faravargi Pa., accepts 
( 





SKINNER, 8. R. nst. at Pulaski, O. 








Literature, 


4 prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for al volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





MR. LOWELL'S NEW BOOK. 


Norarne is harder to write than good 
occasional poetry. The poets laureate of 
England have seldom equaled in verse the 
events which they have been called on to 
celebrate in their official capacity. Tenny- 
son made one notable success in his ode on 
the death of the Duke of Wellington, and 
in his ‘‘ Welcome to Alexandra” the merry 
music of the verse drowned any perfunc- 
tory quality in the nature of the poem. 
But, as a rule, small events have more often 
been glorified by great poems than have 
great affairs been magnified by the occa- 
sional poetry they have evoked. Our own 
civil war was very barren of good poetry, 
despite the thousands of pieces written 
during its course. In the second year of 
the war an attempt to buy a national ode 
with $500 reward was a sorry failure, and 
it was left for ‘‘John Brown’s Body” to 
build its own way up to popularity as the 
American Marséillaise. Whittier’s ‘‘Bar- 
bara Frietchie”’ is famous; but nobody 
celebrated the surrender 6f Lee. Lowell’s 
‘Washing of the Shroud,” written after 
the battle of Ball’s Bluff, was a very great 
poem; but Lowell did not celebrate the 
capture of Vicksburg. Longfellow’s 
‘* Sinking of the Cumberland” is a favorite 
forever; but not even the inspiring capture 
of Mobile evoked anything so good from 
beneath the Cambridge elms. 

If it was hard to write occasional poetry 
with the quick pulse and the burning brow 
of war, it has been still harder to celebrate 
the anniversaries which have made the last 
two years so notable. Mr. Lanier’s ‘‘Cen- 
tennial Meditation of Columbia” and Bay- 
ard Taylor’s ‘‘ National Ode” have had no 
rival from the hands of Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, or Whittier. One short poem has 
been Dr. Holmes’s sole offering to the cen- 
tennial literature; and, of the minor poets, 
Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Stedman have been 
almost alone in writing concerning our 

reat anniversaries. Mr. Lowell only, of 
all American poets, has written for those 
anniversaries national poems conceived 
in the grand manner and bearing in 
themselves the seeds of perennial pop- 
ularity. The present handsome volume 
contains the ode read at the hundredth an- 
niversary of the Concord fight, April 19th, 
1875; the poem delivered at Cambridge 
July 3d, 1875, on the anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s taking command of the army; and 
an undelivered ode for last Fourth of July, 
which Mr. Lowell prints with some mis- 
givings. The first and last are good, and 
are full of deep thought and strength of ex- 
‘pression; the second is really great and 
embodies by far the best eulogy of Wash- 
ingtom ever written by a poet. The book 
uuread commands respectful attention; but 
when its pages have all been slowly turned 
it remains in the memory as a sober and 
worthy achievement of the patriotic muse. 





FLORIDA.t+ 


Now is the time, the holidays being over, 
when the invalid or the pleasure-tourist 
turns bis eyes southward. South Carolina 
and Florida have been the favorite states 
with winter travelers; but Florida has had 
the more friends of the two. Since many 
of our readers, therefore, are now looking 
over the railway time-tables and hunting 
for descriptive literature concerning the 
places they think of visiting, we call their 
attention to the volume whose title wehave_ 
given below, as being altogether the fullest 
and most trustworthy work within their 
reach. 

The author, Mr. Sidrey Lanier, is*the 
Georgian poet who wrote the much-criti- 
cised and warmly-admired ‘‘Centennial 
Meditation of Columbia,” last summer. 
But Mr. Lanier, while bis poet’s eye looks 
with kindling enthusiasm on the rare beau- 
ties of the region he describes, does not 





* THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. By JAMES BUSSELL 
LOWELL. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


+ FLORIDA: its scenery. climate, and history. By 
SIDNEY LANIER. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1876. : 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
a een ee 


forget the soberer duties of the statisti- 
cian and the guide. He says, frankly, 
in his introduction: ‘‘In view of many ab- 
surdly histerical utterances which have been 
made touching the tropical ravishments and 
paradisaical glories of Florida, it is proper 
to say at this point that the state is not 
remarkable for beauty of landscape; and 
that persons—particularly those from hill 
countries—who should go to Florida for 
this sole end would certainly be disappoint 
ed.” Its attractions are those of climate 
and vegetable luxuriance, of quaintness 
and sumptuousness. Mr. Lanier tells just 
what Florida is, neither ignoring its ob- 
jectionable features nor refusing to accord 
the highest praise to its glories and advan- 
tages. His book, therefore, is plainly just 
what the tourist or the settler wants to con- 


sult. The first chapters are in the form of * 


a traveler’s essays, and describe with much 
beauty of style the Ocklawaha River, the 
antiquities of St. Augustine, the Tallahas- 
see and Gainesville regions, the Ever- 
glades and the Key West country, etc. 
Mr. Lanier then proceeds to describe the 
physical characteristics and conditions of 
Florida, and gives valuable meteorological 
tables for various parts of the state. One 
chapter is addressed to consumptives and 
other invalids, and one includes accounts of 
Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, Ga., and 
Aiken, 8. C., all favorite resorts. In an 
appendix are presented various important 
statistics concerning the culture of grapes, 
bananas, oranges, strawberries, figs, tobac- 
co, and sugar; a general itinerary; anda 
brief gazetteer of towns, rivers, and coun- 
ties. The whole volume is just what it 
ought to be and leaves nothing to be asked 
for. 


a> 





....A few more juveniles lingeron our table; 
and, though the Christmas greens are withered 
and the Christmas stocking has gone to the 
laundress, they will be just as good next year 
or any day betweentimes. Fleda and the Voice 
(Nelson & Phillips), by Mary A. Lathbury, 
isalarge and showy collection of nice little 
stories and unusually well-produced pictures. 
Mrs. Hurd’s Niece (D. Lothrop & Co.), by 
Ella Farman, the bright editor of Wide Awake 
and successful author of juveniles, is a thor- 
oughly good Sunday-school book for older girls. 
The Other Gypsy (Nelson & Phillips), by 
Josephine Pollard, is jolly and serious at the 
same time. Few writers manage dialogue bet- 
ter than Miss Pollard. A Strange Sea Story 
(National Temperance Society), by Mrs. Julia. 
MeNair Wright, one of the best writers on the 
Society’s list, is a sound temperance tale, 
showing the ravages drink makes among sail- 
ors. Its closing paragraph will excite the 
boys’ curiosity: ‘‘ Perhaps there may be yet 
living in Marblehead, Massachusetts, those 
who remember Jeffries, the sailor, deserted on 
Sombrero, whose fate for years occupied much 
of the attention not merely of his friends, but 
of two great nations.’? The story is all true. 
——-The Mission of Black Rifle (Lee & Shep- 
ard), in Rey. Elijah Kellogg’s ‘‘ Forest Glen”’ 
series, isa wild story for boys, with plenty of 
hardship and danger in it. The story incul- 
cates patience, endurance, and self-sacrifice, 
and all in an interesting way. 


....-Alexander Sergeyevitch Pushkin, the 
most eminent of Russian poets and novelists, 
is a writer little known in translations by read- 
ers of other nationalities. He is delightfully 
introduced to the American public by a trans- 
lation of his tale of Marie, published forty 
yearsago. This novel is of garrison life on the 
Russian plains. The whole spirit and atmos. 
phere of thestory is fresh and bracing, and we 
promise the readers of the book a new treat, 
and one which the German or even the Norse 
translations, so multiplied of late years, could 
not give them. The translator is Marie H. de 
Zielinska, of Chicago, who prefixes a few bio- 
graphical words. Jansen, McClurg & Oo., of 
the same cfty, publish the work in small quarto 
form, with old-style type and red borders, uni- 
form with ‘‘ Graziella.”’ 











.-»eThe Harpers close up their edition of 
Dickens with Pictures from Italy, Sketches by 
Boz, and American Notes,in one volume. The 
illustrations, by Thomas Nast and Arthur B. 
Frost, are unusually numerous and lively, Mr. 
Nast figuring at his best in the sketches accom- 
pavying the American section. We object to 
his lampooning the Roman ecclesiastics in the 
Italian pictures. He goes too far in Harper's 
Weekly; but here he forgets that Dickens in 
Italy was not a Protestant colporteur, nor did 
he write a partisan text-book. We should be 
fair to our opponents, however erroneous their 
doctrines. 


-..eRev. Dr. Henry C. Potter’s letters from 
the East come to us in 9 Very handsome little 





volume, from E. P. Dutton & Co. Half of the 
book is devoted to Egypt and half to Palestine. 
The chapters are neither weighty nor frivolous ; 
but are full of good description and pleasant 
incident. On the whole, we like the Syrian 
part the best, for Dr. Potter is writing of lands 
specially dear to the Christian minister and 
specially interesting to his readers at home. A 
more modest record of travel seldom comes to 
our table; but we wish all graver and bigger 
volumes were equally valuable. 


....Hold the Fort, Mr. Sankey’s well-known 
and widely-liked song, is brought out by Wil- 
liam F. Gill & Co., in presentation style, with 
pictures by Miss L. B. Humphrey and Robert 
Lewis, finely engraved by Jobn Andrew & Son 
and S. 8. Conant. The poem is picturesque 
and affords salient points for illustration, which 
have been made the most of. The book would 
form a good memorial gift for converts at 
revival meetings, as it is prettily produced and 
inexpensive. ‘ 


....A really sumptuous, though compact and 
inexpensive new edition of Tom Moore’s The 
Epicurean, to which Alciphron is appended, is 
issued by J. W. Bouton. They are the last 
productions of the poet and have been too 
much neglected. The former is a work of pure 
imagination, as romantic as ‘‘Lalla Rookh”’ 
and, doubtless, gave Bulwer the hint for his 
‘Last Days of Pompeii.”” J. M. W. Turner’s 
powerful steel engravings are faithfully repro- 
duced. 


.... Virtue & Yorston, of 12 Dey Street, in 
this city, publish (by subscription only) a valu- 
able and interesting work by Benson J. Lossing, 
the indefatigable historian and antiquarian, on 
The Home of Washington. It tells everything 
about Mount Vernon—its history, appearance, 
contents, and associations—that one could wish 
to know, and is fully illustrated by the author, 
who is a draughtsman and engraver, as well as 
an author. 


«+e. T wo more volumes of Prof. Longfellow’s 
Poems of Piaces (James R. Osgood & Co.) finish 
up Scotland and take in the northland coun- 
tries of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Ice- 
land, for which the editor has a fondness that 
is born of intimate acquaintance. Nobody 
could have better edited a collection of this 
sort. We are glad that Mr. Longfellow has not 
been so modest as to keep out a few pieces of 
his own. 

....8. C. Griggs & Co. have adorned Mr. 
Benjamin F. Taylor’s Songs of Yesterday with 
the laurels of the holiday gift-book and bring 
it out in handsome style. We cannot say that 
the poems seem to us of the highest order; but 
they are lively and graphic and have approved 
themselves to the popular taste. The illustra- 
tions are of very unequal merit; but some of 
them are praiseworthy. 


....Simultaneously with the appearance of a 
sketch of John Burroughs in the January Scrib- 
ner’s, Hurd & Houghton bring out a second 
edition of his Wake Robin. This very enjoyable 
collection of out-door sketches is here made 
more valuable by a new chapter on the blue- 
bird and by some pictures from Baird, Brewer, 
and Ridgeway’s “‘ North American Birds.”’ 


.-.-Shadows on the Snow is B. L. Farjeon’s 
Christmas story for the past season, and a good 
story it is, well written, full of bright things, 
and furnished with an attractive plot. Mr. 
Farjeon is Dickens’s successor in one thing, if 
no more—his cleverness in the invention of 
proper names. The accompanying pictures are 
well designed. 


...« Classics of Baby-Land(D. Lothrop & Co.), 
versified by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, is just the 
book for little children. They will like to hear 
its doggerel rhymes read aloud, and at odd 
moments will enjoy thumbing its numerous 
illustrations. A pretty and bright lithograph of 
Little Red Riding Hood adorns the eover. 


~ Joshua Haggard’s Daughter, by Miss Braddon; 
From Dreams to Waking, by Mrs. Lynn Linton; 
and Azalea, by Cecil Clayton, are the three new 
novels in Harper’s brown-covered pamphlet 
library of fiction. 


-..eThe Centennial Frog, and other Stories 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) is a collection 
of not very poetical but rather amusing rhymes 


for children, adorned with wood-cut illustra- 


tions. 
I = 


NOTES. 


CapTaIn NaREs is writing an account of his 
Arctic expedition. @ 

Richard Henry Dana, the poet, lately cele- 
brated his eighty-ninth birthday. i 

Mr, W. J. Stillman is writing a book on the 
insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Dr. Lewis H. Morgan has written a volume 
on “ Ancient Society,” which Henry Holt & Co. 
will publish. i ; 

Ex-President Woolsey is at -work upon his 
“Political Philosophy,”? which may be expect- 
ed early in the spring, ; 








[January 4, 1877. 





“Student Life at Harvard’? has been at- 
tributed to George H. Tripp, a Boston lawyer 
and a Harvard ’67 man. 


Violet Fane, the author of “‘From Dawn to 
Noon,” is said to be a Miss Singleton, ‘‘a lady 
of high social position in London.” 


G. W. Carleton & Co. have nearly ready a 
new edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ with hu- 
morous illustrations by Ernest Griset. 


Gen. McClellan will have five or six illustrated 
papers of Eastern and European travel in Scrib- 
ner for 1877, beginning with ‘“‘A Winter on the 
Nile.” 


A committee has been formed to raise a fund 
for the benefit of the family of the late George 
Smith, of the British Museum, the Assyrian 
scholar. 


Mrs, Lydia L. D. Courtney, a daughter of 
Daniel 8. Dickinson, is the author of “ Paul- 
ine’s Trial,’”’ a new novel, just published by G. 
W. Carleton & Co. 


Gen. Scott’s library is soon to be sold in this 
city. Private libraries, as a rule, come under 
the bammer sooner or later or else are absorbed 
in public libraries. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in preparation a 
new edition of Jonathan Elliot’s ‘“‘ Debates in 
the Several State Conventions on the Adoption 
of the Federal Constitution.” 


The memorial of the late Mrs. Dr, Gould, of 
Rome, lately reviewed by us, may be obtained 
from A. 8. Barnes & Co., Robert Carter & 
Brothers, or G. R. Lockwood. 


Tourguéneff, the great Russian novelist, has 
just written a short story, which will appear in 
Scribner either before or simultaneously with 
its appearance in France and Russia. 


Pott, Young & Co. are to be the American 
publishers of the ‘‘New Commentary on the 
Old Testament,” in preparation by the London 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


John Burroughs, the author of ‘“‘ Wake Rob- 
in,’’ ‘‘ Winter Sunshine,” etc., is the subject of 
a critical and biographical notice in Scribner for 
January. His portrait will appear at the same 
time. : 


James Miller announces an American edition 
of ‘‘ The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
addressed to Richard Hengist Horne,’’ with 
comments on contemporaries, edited by S. R. 
Townshend Mayer. 


The Publishers’ Weekly issues its usual fine 
Christmas number, with copious selections 
from the illustrated books of the year. This 
number is about good eneugh to be a present- 
ation work in itself. 


Boyesen, the Norwegian-American novelist, 
has written a description of his native country, 
which will appear in Scribner for January, ac- 
companied by pictures after celebrated paint- 
ings by Norwegian artists. 


Several volumes of Schooleraft’s ‘“ Archives 
of Aboriginal Knowledge’? having been for 
some time out of print, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
have supplied the deficiency, and can now 
furnish the complete work. 


The subjects proposed by the French Acad- 
emy for the prizes in poetry and eloquence to 
be awarded next year are, for the former, 
“The Life and Works of André Chénier’’; and, 
for the latter, ‘‘ The Life and Works of Buffon.”’ 


The English consul at Aleppo has forwarded 
to the British Museum the manuscripts en- 
trusteg to him by George Smith, shortly before 
his death. They contain notes upon the cunei- 
form tablets found near Bagdad and the ruins 
of Circesium. 


N. W. Ayer & Sons, of Philadelphia, issue a 
“Manual for Advertisers,’ containing 128 
octavo pages, which will be found convenient 
for reference. Messrs. Ayer have just moved 
into more spacious quarters in the new Phila- 
delphia Times building. 


The London Chaucer Society is reprinting its 
issue of texts, etc., for its first year, 1868. Mr. 
F. J. Furnivall will take this opportunity of 
adding a few additions and corrections to his 
‘‘Temporary Preface to the Six-Text edition of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.’’ 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards has ready 2 new 
volume, entitled ‘‘A Journey of a Thousand 
Miles through Egypt and Nubia to the Second 
Cataract of the Nile.’’ The book will be embel- 
lished with plans, fac-similes, and numerous en- 
gravings from drawings by the author. 


The statue of Faraday, the commission for 
which was placed in the hands of the late Mr. 
Foley, R.A., and of which he made a full-sized 
model before his decease, has, by the instruc- 
tions of the committee, been completed in 
marble, and is now awaiting arrangements for 
erection. 


A general catalogue of the Union Theological 


Seminary has been issued. It is a monument 
of patient industry and embodies a great num - 
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ber of facts concerning the graduates of that 
institution. It has a high interest for them 
and is a valuable though modest er-tepr deny 
to ecclesiastical annals, 


fHThe first translation of the Bible ever made 
by a woman is that of Julia Smith, one of the 
famous Glastonbury sisters. The requisite 
classical and theological knowledge she had to 
acquire by herself, as her studies were begun 
before any colleges were open to women. 


Alfred Lorenson, of Omaha, has written a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Early History of Omaha ; or, 
Walks and Talks among the Old Settlers.’ It 
isa series of sketches of the events and inci- 
dents of early times in Omaha, together with a 
brief mention of the most important events of 
later years, 


Henry Holt & Co. announce for early publi- 
cation the volume of “ Philosophieal Studies,” 
by Chauncey Wright, late professor at Harvard. 
This firm purcbased the plates of Richter’s 
novels from Osgood, also Thackeray’s ‘‘ Early 
and Late Papers,” which will be issued in the 
Leisure Hour Series. 


A third edition of the poems of George D. 
Prentice is annouuced by Robert Clark & Co., 
of Cincinnati. It will be called ‘‘ Memorial 
Edition ’’ and will be ornameoted with an en- 
graved rtamp in gold representing the statue 
recently erected in front of the Courier-Journal 
building, in Louisville. 


The American Architect and Building News, 
James R. Osgood & Co.’s weekly paper, is 
uniformly good and is indispeuvsable to archi- 
tects desirous of keeping pace with the prog- 
ress of his profession in this country. The 
heliotypes are worth its price, each number 
containing four or five pages of them. 


McGee's Illustrated Weekly, a new 16-page 
paper just started in this city, contains much 
Catholic reading matter and some very creditable 
reproductions of foreign pictures. A two-page 
copy of Hubert Herkomer’s ‘‘.t Death’s Door,”’ 
given in No. 2, if cut out and paaged on the 
wall of the humblest room, is a lesson in art. 


Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of Boston, is an im- 
mediate resumptionist, and A. Williams & Co. 
print a pamphlet of his, called ‘Immediate 
Preparation and Early Resumption,”’ in which, 
by hoarding coin, if no war in Europe inter- 
venes, he believes President Grant can begin 
resumption of specie payment before his term 
of office expires. 


Clarence Cook’s papers on furniture and 
home decoration in Scribner have, the pub- 
lishers rightly say, attracted more attention 
than any writings on the subject since those of 
Eastlake. They are said to have proved the 
most popular feature in the English edition of 
the monthly. In his next paper Mr. Cook will 
discuss the case of ‘‘ Blue China versus White.” 


Mr. Maganatha Shastri, of Madras, is engaged 
upon the fifth translation of ‘“‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe’? which has appeared in the Tamil lan- 
guage. Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress”? has 
been translated in that language twice, the 
Book of Common Prayer twice, and the Tamil 
Bible has been the object of much more atten- 
tion, there being seven versions of it, or parts 
of it, procurable. 


W. W. Whitney, of Toledo, O., is the pub- 
lisher of Whitney’s Musical Guest, a monthly 
which contains in each number several pieces 
of music aud 3 good amount of musical litera- 
ture. This fashion of publishing sheet music 
in magazine form is a good one, as it gives the 
subscriber a large quantity of songs and in- 
strumental pieces at a small price. This 
monthly, for instance, costs but $1.10 a year. 


Scribner’s Monthly has obtained from Miss 
Jane Stuart, of Newport, a series of papers on 
her father, Gilbert Stuart. These papers will 
appear in 1877 and wiil form an anecdote biog- 
raphy of the painter. They will ioclude a de- 
scription of his method of painting, and so 
will have a technical as well as a popular in- 
terest. An engraving is beivg made for the 
first paper of a portrait of Stuart, painted by 
himself, at the age of 22. 


The fourth and fifth volumes of Prof. Mas- 
ton’s life of Milton are vow in press. They 
contain the history of the Commonwealth, of 
the protectorates of Oliver and Ricbard Crom- 
well, and of the subsequent years to the Res- 
toration, togetber with the life aud secretary- 
ship of Milton during the Whole period. In 
the biographical portion is iscluded an ac- 
count of the series of Milton’s state letters for 
the Commonwealth and Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, 


The little volume of Christmas stories which 
Baldwin the Clothier, of this city, issued last 
year was such a popular favorite that he issues 
another now. The new volume, with its bright 
covers, handsome type, and pictures by 
Sol. Eytinge, Jr., contains ‘‘ Pegyy’s Letter to 
Santa Claus,” from last’ year’s edition, and an 
original story by the same favorite writer, 





Madge Elliot, entitled ‘Madam Santa Claus.” 
Mr. Baldwin gives the book to the patrons of 
the boys’ department in his store. 


Prof. Wilecker-and Dr. Moritz Trautmann 
announce a new philological journal, to deal 
exclusively with English, to be entitled Anglia 
and to appear three times a year. The first 
and principal part of it will be edited by Prof. 
Wiilcker and will contain papers on English 
literature and the history and grammar of the 
language. The second part will consist of re- 
views of books and essays and @ yearly biblio- 
graphical list of all books and papers on the 
subjects within the range of the journal. The 
following scbolars in Germany have promised 
their help: Profs. Ten Brink, Elze, Grein, 
Heyne, Kissner, Schipper, Sievers, Stengel, 
Stimming, Wagner, and Zupitza. 


Mr. Henry D. Noyes, formerly of Nichols & 
Noyes and Noyes, Holmes & Company, pub- 
lishers and booksellers, has removed to No. 
13144 Bromfield Street, Boston. Associated 
with him are Mr. Russell Woodman, recently 
connected with Noyes, Holmes & Company, 
and Mr. Ezra H. Snow, late of the West & Lee 
Game and Printing Co., of Worcester, Mass. 
The general publishing, bookselliog,and station- 
ery business and the publication of games and 
home amusements will be contioued at the new 
location, under the firm and style of Noyes, 
Snow & Co. Book and mercantile printing in 
all departments and the manufacture of house- 
hold games, ete. will be carried on at the firm’s 
establishment in Worcester. 


‘*Rev. William M. Baker,” says the Boston 
Transcript, ‘* whose pungent pen characteriza- 
tions, as illustrated. for instance, in ‘ Mose 
Evans’ and ‘Carter Quarterman,’ are delight- 
fully familiar to the reading public, is about 
to have a new book published by the Harpers, 
entitled ‘A Good Year.’ Those who have 
perused the story, ‘ Mr. Quatty’s Great Speech,’ 
which has just appeared in Scribner’s, have had 
a slight foretaste of what they may expect in 
the completed volume of which this is really a 
single chapter. The scene of the story is in 
the Southwest, and in this fresh field, with 
which Mr. Baker is personally familiar, his pen 
finds ampie scope for curious, comical and 
graphic characterizations.” 


Mr. John Henry Parker is proceeding vigor- 
ously with his book upon the archeology of 
Rome. The eighth division of his work, ‘‘The 
Aqueducts,”’ is nearly ready, and it is illus- 
trated with thirty-six plates. Before long will 
follow ‘‘The Catacombs,’ illustrated with 
twenty-four plates; and in another volume 
three subjects will be treated—“ Church and 
Altar Decorations in Rome,” “‘The Tombs in 
and near Rome,’ and “‘ Mythology in Funereal 
Sculpture and Early Christian Sculpture.’’ This 
volume will contain sixty plates. The work 
will be concluded in an eleventh volume on 
‘“‘Early and Medieval Sculpture.’’ Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities have each made to 
the Romar Exploration Fund a donation of 
£200. Mr. Parker has just started for Rome, to 
begin work again. 


Gen. Di Cesnola is writing an exbaustive work 
on the antiquities of Cyprus, which will be 
ready for publication in a few months. It will 
contain a description of the different localities 
explored by him duriog the ten years (1866-76) 
of his official residence in that island. The 
introduction will sketch the early history of 
Cyprus anda full description will be given of 
the excavations and the survey of the Island. 
The book will also contain about three hundred 
illustrations and a map of Cyprus. In an ap- 
pendix will be printed all the inscriptions dis- 
covered—about two hundred in number—in 
Cypriote, Greek, Assyrian, and Pheenician. 
Mr. C. W. King, of Cambridge, England, will 
contribute a notice of the gems found in the 
treasure of Kurium, and Lord Lilford one on 
the birds of the island. 


Here are some sadly true words from The Sat- 
urday Review: ‘‘ The situation of the reviewer 
just before Coristmas time is painfully like that 
of the convent drudge who used the charm to 
make strong beer flow ; but forgot the spell to 
stop the stream. Christmas books and gift- 
boeks, which, in due number and in proper 
place, may yield a sweet iatoxication of delignt, 
overwhelm the wretched critic and threaten to 
drive him out of home and library. Tables 
and shelves groan under the mass vf Christmas 
fare, and there is no one to pronounce a salu- 
tary spell, like the saint in the story, who cried 
‘Vade retro, strong beerum, discede a lay fratre 
Petro,’ ia such hasty Latin aud with such not- 
able success. This being so, there is nothing 
for it but to take arms against this sea of 
troubles and give some account of its multi- 
tudinous waves.’’ 


The old Ladies’ Repoistory has become the 
National Repository, and Nelson & Phillips send 
us the January number, long before any other 
magazine bearing date of 1877 reaches our 
table. It is much improved in every way, 


though many readers will, miss the steel en- 
gravings, which have been very good of late 
years. Dr. Daniel Curry, the new editor, goes 
to his: more ‘leisurely desk with all the vigor 
and enthusiasm which characterized bis man- 
agement of The Christian Advocate, and he will 
have ample literary and fiuaucial means at his 


position he is going to work to win for it. 
This number is strong and timely in its edito- 
rial departments, and contains an excellent 
variety of contributions, of which “ From 
Suez to Jerusalem,” by the editor, will attract 
the most attention. 


The Nonconformist (London) says, in a very 
commendatory notice of the recently-published 
“Reminiscences of Levi Coffin ’’: “‘ Now that 
slavery in the United States has become a pure 
matter of ‘history, and the personal liberties of 
the black race cannot be endangered, even by 
the temporary ascendency of the Democratic 
party, it is well that the secret history of the 
anti-slavery movement should be written, and 
also that it should be written while the 
most important events are still fresh in the 
recollection of the chief actors. No man is 
more competent than Mr. Garrison to write the 
history of that great agitation, which so provi- 
deutially prepared the way for the downfall of 
slavery, amid the terrible convulsions of civil 
war, and we sincerely hope that the venerable 
anti-slavery leader may have health and lei:ure 
to compile a narrative so full of instruction to 
mankind.” 


Turobull Brothers, of Baltimore, will issue 
shortly ‘‘Edgar Allan Poe; a Memorial Vol- 
ume.’? This book has been prepared by Miss 
Sara 8. Rice, the principal worker in getting up 
the monument to Poe. It contains a biograph- 
ical sketch of the poet ; reminiscences of Poe’s 
school-boy days, by one of his school-fellows, 
with anecdotes of his athletic feats, first at- 
tempts at poetry, etc.; a full account of the 
ceremonies at the unveiling of the monument, 
with the addresses then delivered ; fac-similies 
of letters received from eminent poets and 
authors ; memorial poems, ete. The work is 
embellished with views of Fordham Cottage and 
the monument; but its chief ornament is a 
photograph of the poet, reproduced from a 
hitherto unknown daguerreotype, taken shortly 
before his death, which is pronounced by the 
best judges ‘‘ the only real Nkeness of Poe in 
existence.” 


The Howe Memorial Committee, appointed 
in January to provide some appropriate me- 
morial of Dr. 8. G. Howe’s life and character, 
now offers to the public a Memoir of Dr. 
Howe, in common type. A volume with the 
same contents is going through the press of 
the Perkins [nstitution, at South Boston, for 
the use of the blind—not only the immediate 
pupils of Dr. Howe, but those in other parts of 
America and Europe, who will value this brief 
sketch of their benefactor. The Memoir has 
been prepared by Mrs. Howe, at the request of 
the committee ; and Mr. Anagnos, the son-in- 
law and successor of Dr. Howe, is directing the 
prioting of the edition in raised letters for the 
blind. It costs $1.50, or $1 in paper, and may 
be ordered of the Perkins Institution, 37 Avon 
St., Boston. The profits will go to establish a 
‘Howe Memorial Printing Fund,’’ to print 
works in raised letters. 





Mr. Anthony Trollope lately said, in the 
course of an address on reading: ‘‘I remember 
well, when I came to Loniion, a lad of 19, to 
euter a public office to earn my bread, with 
very fiftle knowledge before me of anythinz 
except that I had té earn my bread, that an old 
relative of mine, a dear old lady, who lived 
down in the country, wrote to me a letter, in 
which she said: ‘My dear Anthony, when you 
leave your office, always go home, drink tea, 
and read good books.’ Now that advice was 
good, so faras it went. Let me tell you that 
among my friends, among those nearest and 
dearest to me, among some who are the wisest 
that I know, I find men and women who cannot 
read. They can take a book, open it, and read 
a live here and there, or read a whole page, as 
well as I can, or as youcan; but still they can- 
notread. They cannot take a book, sit down 
with it by their fireside, and be happy.” 


“A critic,’’ says a sensible writer in Zhe Corn- 
hill Magazine, ‘‘should speak without fear or 
favor, so long as he can speak with the cour- 
tesy of agentleman. He should give his opin- 
ion for what it is worth—neither more nor less. 
As the opinion of an individual, it should not 
be dogmatic ; but as the opinion of a presum- 
ably cultivated individual, it should give, at 
least, a strong presumption as to that definitive 
verdict which can only be passed by posterity. 
. . . Whenever we see the expression of 
genuine feeling, we recognize a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge. That, for exam- 


Lamb’s too scanty fragments of. criticism. He 
only spoke of what he really loved ; and, there- 
fore, almost every sentence he wrote is worth 
a volume of conventional discussion. He blun- 








command to raise the magazine to the high’ 


ple, is the secret of the singular excellence of , 
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dered at times; but his worst blunders are 
worth more than other men’s second-hand 
judgments.” 
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Harold. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. !6mo, 
pp. t70. Boston : James R. O-zood & Co. ... $1 00 

Ind_xto The Atlant fs Bonet, Vols. I-XXXfi 
8vo, pp. 104. Bost’ n: H. O. Wonghtor eGo 25 

Colony Ballads. By Georg e L. peveces. ns 
pp. %. New York: ura & Ho ough 

— Studiesin Greece. By J. iz  Mahat. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. _—s 321. New 
York: Maemillan & Co.. . 

The New Descriptive Geography ‘of aratine 

Bv H. 8. Os D. 


born, L p 189. 5°. Ox- 
ford, Ohio: Published at the’ State Univers: 





0% 


22% 


18 
Gems of the Dance. 
Gilgen DNRgON. CO... a ccsccecceccctecdscecee dee 


The Psalter: a witness to the divive origin of 
the Bible. By Talbot W. Chambers. D.D 
(Tbe Vedder ctures, 1876.) 12mo, pp. vii, 
4 New York: Anson D. *. Rando ph & 


The Land and the Tite. Sketches and studies in 
Palast By Aibert Zabriskie Gray. Il- 
justrated: 84. 12mo, po. 192. The same 10 


‘ ited by ll By Franz Grillparzer. 
ey A by Ellen Frothingnam. Sq. 18mo, 
p. 136. 


Sunshine in facto Soul. Poems selected by ae 
——— of Quiet Hours. 32mo, pp. 127. 
sam 


Centennial ‘Temperance Volume. A memora!l of 
the Intern nal Temperance Cn erence, 
held in Philadelpt ia, June, 1876. [lustrated. 
8vo, pp. 90. New —_— The | an Tem- 
perance ety 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Set of 3 S$ -S. Papers. 


Our three papers constitute a complete 
set for all ages inthe Sunday-school. Hav- 
ing been previously pronounced THE BEST, 
they are now BETTER THAN EVER. Send 
for Specimens. 


LUCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS FOR 
-The American Tract Society, Boston. 


THE GALAXY 


tor 1877! 


Itis the best purely Literary Magazine 
in America. 


All the leading Newspapersadmitthis!! 











**It quite eclipses the more conservative 
periodicals of the day.’’—The Journal, Boston. 

“It crowds more downright good literature 
between its coversthan any other American 
Magazine.”’—Times, Chicago. 

“There is not a dall page between its cov- 
ers.’’—Times, New York. 

“A model periodical, a credit te American 
Periodical Literature.’’—Press, Philadelphia. 

“It is certainly the best of the American 
Magazines.”—Express, Buffalo. 

‘*Aboutas near perfection as anything can 
be.”’—Register, New Haven. 

* Well sustains its reputation for vigorous 
and racy writing.”—Tribune, N. ¥. 

‘““It is more in accordance with the spirit 
and feeling of the American publicthan any 
other Magazine.”’—Graphic, New York. 

—oO— 
DURING 1877 


it will have seri>] stories by Mrs. ANNIE ED- 
WARDS and JUStin McCaRTHY. 

SHORTER «TORIES by HENRY JAMEs, Jr., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD, 
Lucy H. HooPERr, Rose TERRY, GEO. CARY EGGLES- 
ax EpGaR Fawcet?, NORA PERRY, and many 

Many of our Leadiug Statesmen and distin- 
guished Army Officers wil: write for it. 

eee ee 

RICHARD GRANT W8HITE will have a new series of 

Papers. suggested by his recent trip to Europe. 


eel 





Essays by J. 8.C. ABBOTT, ELLIOTT, YOUNG, BUR- 
ROUGHS, KATE HILLARD, KIMBALL ALBERT 
RHODES, Dr. GUERNSEY, Prof. BOYESEN, and many 
others. 





iene 
Poetry by BAYARD TAYLOR, SAXE, WINTER, PAR- 
SONS, JOAQUIN MILLER, and many others. 








The Scientific Miscellany and Nebule are worth 
the whole price of the Magazine. 





Oo—— 
Who would not give $4.00 for such a Maga- 
zine for a Year? 
We Prepay the Postage. 


It can be had with either Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar for $7.0. With Litteli’s Living Age for $10.50, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 





8 Murrey street, N. Y. 
a) 4 pare WRITES 
follows: four ‘irtle 
HAS iT daughters dele twelve, 


COME YET? e is, there is a aes 


eee Bobs 

lamentation, and hy time I come in from the 

office the inquiry starts from little lips: = 

Papa, has it come yet?’ I thank Fp at making - 4 

g00d apaper. I still adhere 1 wrote yo 

somes months ago—viz , that the e YOUNG FOLKS 
We is tue very best child’s paper publisned.’ 

i. 25 per annum. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 S. SEVENTH STREST. PHILADELPHIA. 


IF YOU WANT A BOOK, NO MATTER 
when or where Laing Oud send to us for it. 


AS OS Rte 


Send for Catalogue, 


CAse ets ‘tots ‘aeons, ge By Sal Salton appl peta 
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THE MOST EMINENT live 


. Carlyle, Tennyson, bro 
— and many others are repre- 





sented in the 


“LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


132d RE ay yey hoy pt will  Fecutin to ite 
readers the ye ged f : foremost authors 
above named and ma sty one, embracing the 
choicest Seriai ana 8 Short Oo 
LEADING FOR&IGN Nor VELisrs, 
nd an amount uwnapproached by any other ical in 
the world, of the most valuable literary and Fe setentine 
matter of the day. from the pens of the leading 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 
Editors, representing every department of Roowi- 
edge and Progress. 
AGE (in which “EVERY SAT- 
> has been merged) is a weekly magazine, 


giving more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo p reading-matter 
yearly. It presents in an expensive form, con- 
sidering its amount of matter, with freshness; 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
completeness attempted by no other publication, 
the best Essays, Reviews, a Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Ph aon Poet me 
litical In 


“A pure a? perpetual reservoir and ountain of ene 
—— and instruction.” —HON. ROBERT C. WIN- 


TH 

pe The hest periodical in America.”—REV. DR.CUYLER. 
gaunt witnout a riral.”—CONGREGATIONALIST, 

OST 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds | of 
the civilized world, u; -_ btagses of living interest.’ 
PHILADELPHIA INGUI 

“* The choicest literature 3 the day.”—N. Y. TRIBUNE 

* Every weekly number of * The Living Age’ nowadays 
is equaltoa first-class monthly. For solidm rit it is t 
cheapest magazine in the land.”—THE ADVANCE, 
CHICAGO. 

“ With it alonea reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the mp tmnt history, politics, and 
science of the day.”,—THE METHODIST, NEW YORK. 

“* Indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.”—BOSTON Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American home.” —NEW 
YORK TIMEs. 

2 Now isthe time to subscribe, beginning with 
the New Year. 

Published WEEKLY at $8a year, free of postage, or 
for $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and ¢ither one of i the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or snsen) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or for $9.50 
THE LIVING AGE and Scribner's St. Nicholas or Ap- 
pleton’s EXTR 


TRA OFFER FOR 1877. 2 
To all — subscribers for 1877 will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1876 containing, with other valu- 
able matter, the first installments of a new and powe 
erful serial story, “ THE MARQUIS OF LOSsIE,” by 
GEORGE MACDONALD, now appearing in THE 
LIVING AGE from advance sheets 
Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 





THE CRITICS unite in pronouncing E. P. 
Roe’ s last story, 

“NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART,” 
to be his best. 

The judgment of book-buyers is best shown by the 
sale, which has thus far exceeded that of 4: "y pre- 
vious work of this popular writer, the 17t ou- 
sand having already been reached. 


E. P. ROE’S STORIES: 
NEAR 10 NATURE'S HEART. 
OPENING 4 CHESTNUT BURR. 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST. 
SHE DO? 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 
Each 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 
Nearly 100,000 volumes have been sold. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


«A GRAPHIC HISTORY OF OUR COUN- 
TRY FROM 1TS DISCOVERY.” 


WHAT CAN 





Abboti’s American Pioneers 
and Patriots. 


Now completed in 12 volumes, handsomely bound 
in uniform style and well illustrated. Per volume, 
$1.50. The set, in a nect bor, $18.00. 

The set comprises lives of Columbus, De Soto, La 
Salle, Miles Standish, Capt. Kidd, Stuyvesant, 
Franklin, Washington, Boone, Carson, Pov! 
Jones, David Crockett. 

*,* Any volume sold separately. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


A Companion to Heater, My 
God to Thee 





“The sublime) OH! | “An exquisite vol- 
. ume; that wonder- 
Poem which WH | 
‘ful hymn by Wil- 
Abraham Lin-' 
SHOULD liam Knox, most 
peer ne ntatieet charmingly illus 
peat over and) THE : 


trated. One of the 
over to himself, | SPIRIT |most beautiful of 
and which ev- 


| OF 


| 
know by heart, 


in connection 





laut the hymns that 
have been written 
TAL |; the English lan- 


BE iguage. Sixteen 
jfine engravings 
with the Deca PROUD lembellish the 
logue and the) work, the price of 
Beatitudes.” ? which is only $2.” 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
R. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORE. 





ery one ought to 














A VALUABLE WORK. 


Agents Wanted for 


THE CENTURY, 


ITS FRUITS AND ITS FESTIVAL; 
Being History and Description of the Centennial 

Exhibition, with a Pimp, ab i of ann | 
rogress. By EDWARD C. BR Profusely 

Handsomely "ileseases. 8vo. ‘Extra cloth, gilt. a 


“ Nowhere else can_ a better idea of our national 
Seteeal be quetians than b: i study of “ best points 


nial enibition troit Free Press, 
For circulars, terms, etc. address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


YOUR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 


Wide Awake, $2.00 per annum. 


The Popular Pictorial M agarine. 
3 months for 50cents. Try it 
BABYLAND. 50 cts. perannum. Lar 


rge print 
heavy paper. Full of pictures. +9 the smallest 
children. Six months for 25cts. Try it. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


___ 32 Franulin Stre Street, Boston, M*ss. 
READ THIS! ! 


Death to Amuse Imperial Czesar. 
A rare and valuable work of art 
Presented free by the Cincinnati Gazette Co. 











We have sate arrangements by which we can give 
ery New Subscriber to the 


Weekly oe Semi-weekly Gazette for 
1877 

a beautiful and genuine Polychromatic Oil Painting 

his is Ro lithograph or common engraving), faith- 


ully representing the scenes of the grand and tragic 
sports of the Romans in the 


COLOSSEUMOFROME. 


We have never offered works combining such his- 
toric fidelity with artistic ability, and we advise our 
friends to send in their orders early. The pictures, 
being in oil, with varnished surface, require no glass. 

The cost of producing the pictures was originally 
many thousand dollars, and, as may well be imagined. 
it is only by the most liberal outlay that the Guzette 
Co. is enabled to make this extraordinary offer. 

This is nu catch-penny arrangement on the part of 
the Gazette Co.; but 4 bona-fiae and generous offer 
that we make, at heavy expense, and only hope for 
compensation by an increase of our Subscription Lists. 


Terms of Weekly Gazette for 1877. 
eo in single subscription rate and postage 
Single copy, one year, peepee: postage ......... $1 75 
Single copy, with picture............ -ssscee.ceseeee 2 


2 
In clubs of 3 to 70, $1 "30 to $1.25, aang pustage. 
Picture % cents e 


Terms of Semi-Weekly Gazette for 1877. 
Large Reduction in Rates. 
Single copy. one year, including postage ....... #3 50 
Single copy. with picture........... cccccccccccceecs 
In clubs of 3 to 30, $3 to $2.80, ineieting postage. 
icture 25 cents ext 


Parties ordering Pictures must send 25 cents in ad- 
dition to the Subscription Price of the Paper, to pay 
the cost of forwarding the same. Send for Specimen 
copy. Address 


CINCINNATI GAZETTE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW YORK 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Teachers, School Officers, and Parents who 
want to post themselves on educational matters, 
metheds, ideas, and progress should take the NEW 
YORK SCHOUL JOURNAL. Itis ably con- 
ducted. The articles are interesting, practical, and 
earnest. THE TEACHERS OF NEW YORK 
CITY, where the BEST Schools of the world are 
found, are its extensive patrons. Price $2.50 per 
year. The“ NEW COURSE OF 8TUDY’’is sent to 
every new substriber. 

It is the OLDEST Weekly Educationa published. Es- 
tablished SIX YEARS. 


Specimen copies 10 cts. 





17 WARREN ST., N.Y 


ALIVE PAPER. 


“THE CHRISTI. AN is ee best paper that 
comes to me.”’—C, H. §: e of the best of 
the American periodicals.” - Dasion Cristian Times. 
“That most excellent paper, THE CHRISTIAN.”— 
British Herald. “The most Beeoterian pa 
world.”—Sharon Mirror. ** Free.from deno 
alism and ponteinios much boa able religious read- 
ing.”—Y. M. C. Quarterly * 1 like THE CHRISTIAN 
for its uniform ph ty —George Muller, of Bristol. 

“A very y Food paper lwishevery one would take 
it.”"—Dr. John Cumming, of London. “ The best fam- 
ily paper in New Eng and. *—Tahernacle ‘andlestick. 
“Aap excellent journal.”—N. Y. Independent, * or 
know of no better temperance paper.’’— Morning Star. 
‘. bg er ae and a decidedly pious paper in the 
and.” —Sui ng. 

A large, illustrated, first-class, sixteen page month- 
ly family religious peoet. 33x48 inches (size of — 8 
W eekly printed. = th clear type, on fine “ee er. Estab- 
lished in 1866. Circulation over 30,0 00. Full of 
incidents, sketches, true stories, records of prov- 
idences, answers to prayer, poetry, music, tem- 

rance, religion, and common sense. No sectarian. 

sm, controversy, politics, advertisements, pills, puffs, 
or patent medicines admitted. It contains four dis- 
tact age pa apers—The Common People, and 

The Wayside, iitustrated ; The Chistian, with 
its records of God’s erwin fi and The Armory, 
Goan THREE MO Term ONTRTATL Ministers. 

cts. ONTHS RIAL, 10 cts. 
To canvassers or ministers. 3 ome ie ’ Splen- 
did Premiams, Largest Commissions. 
AGENTS WANTED EV ERY WHERE. 
H. HASTINGS, 
342 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 


1877.--Postpaid.-.$1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. §~ Send ten cents for 
a Sample Number and Premium-List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
12 Dey a New York. 


THE HUDSON, Sse 
Wilderness te the Sea.. ENSON 
Free re Wes iilustrated by 26 Engravings 
on Wood and Frontiepiece on Steel. Small quarto, 
cloth, gilt, 5; morocco, sg 


THE HOME OF WASHIN GTON; 


t Vernon and its a ek BY 
a Fs LossinG, LL.D. Dlustrated by 150 En- 
gravings on Wood and Steel. Cloth, Y gilt, $4; 


morocco, $7. 
MAGNIFICENT Ea ee aL PRE- 


To eve re of each of the above two 
oks the e Publishers offer as a premium an impres- 
ton from the magnificent steel engraving 
** Washington are ae, ng a Salute on the 
ecuted in the highest style c of sorley the celebrated 
WILLIAM HALL L trom the famous picture by JOHN 
FAED, R.S.A., and R. ANSDELL 
The cost of engraving the plate alone exceeded 


; 11. 


1 4 r 
AMERICA’S ADVANCEMENT. 
A CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR OF THE PROGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THEIR FIRST CENTURY. 

Hlustrated by 1600 Steel Engravings. 
orecco 
To insure a large sale and place this valtiable and 
attractive volume within the reach of eve on e, the 
rice has been reduced to THIRTY DOLLARS, bound 
bp Full Turkey Morocco Antique; the publishers 
having confidence in asserting that it will prove 
THE HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE 
SEASON. 


Holiday Books for the Season. 
1, THE WILKIE GALLERY. 72 Steel Engravings. 
orocco. $40. 
2. SCULPTURE GALLERY. 8&1 Steel Engravings 
Morocco. $42. 
3, bgt gl ~~ AND PAINTERS, 72 Steel Engrav- 
ings. Morocco. $30. 
4. THE ART JOURNAL, 1849 to 1875. 27 vols., half 
morocco. $325. 


. AMERICAN SCENERY. 120 Stee: Engravings. 
Morocco. $20. 

6. CANADIAN SCENERY. 1) Steel Engravings. 
Morocco. #20. 

%, ye OF —. BOSPHORUS. 8 Steel 


ngravings. Mor $i 
8. THE (DANUBE ILLUSTRATED, 85 Steel Fn- 


$15. 
9, risby iinueriaten. 144 Steel Engravings. 


Mor 25. 
10. BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 20 Steel En- 


SELEGT NOTES 


INTERNA TI ON. AI, TOPICS 


FOR 1877. PRICE $1.25. 
By Rev. F. N PELOUBET. Now Ready. 


The International Question Book 


(3 grades) for 1877, by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, now ready 
Senos mailed on receipt of price. vehifieen cents 


ach. 
eNOT TE.—100,000 of this Standard Series of Questions 
and Notes have been sold. 

Maybee's Stepping-Stones to Heaven, 
Built of the Golden Texts for 1877, by. Archie Fell, 52 
chapters, 348 pages, illustrated. Price $1.25. A story of 


REAL LIFE, 


to illustrate the golden thought of the texts for the 
year. Mailed on receipt of price. 


HENRY HOYT, 
9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 





MARK TWAIN’S 





PATENT SELF-PASTING SCRAP BOOK. 
Each page is prepared to receive your scrap or clip- 

pings, without further trouble or annoyance. The 

most convenient scrap book made. 

No. 1,size 7x10 in., half cloth, paper, each.. $1 15 

No. ry size 74x10 in. ,full cloth, stamped, each 2 00 
. 6 6 ‘full leather, each.:. .... 50 

No. 8, size 10%xl2 inn * half cloth, paper, r 1 30 


No. 1 size 10'4 ex12is in. full leather, ee 3 50 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. For aa by Bove 
sellers = Stationers 
TE, W OODMAN & € 
LANK BooK helene’ *PACTURERS, 
119 and 121 William street, New York. 





Bray ngs. Morocco. #10. 
11. EPISODES OF FICTION. Numerous Woodcuts. 
Morocco. #7. 





J.8ABIN & SONS, S84 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
Dealers in New and Second-hand Books. 
Standard editions supplied to libraries. Books im- 


p_rted, etc. 

P needy in December: The Home of Shakespeare, 
by Irving and Fairholt, erage by etchings. 

Just blished Fine — of 
Thackerary. rests: in India. 7" Plain, $2.50. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tlona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
‘an Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 








NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence. $a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers 
91 Astor Place. New York. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


HARPER’S MAOAsiKe, & SARrans WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: copy of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Opie rs, to dm! Subscriber 
in the United States or Canada, on receipt of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one gene at os year, 
$19; or any two for $7. Postage pr e Pub- 
lishers. (2 HARPER’S Gatatsocn aout ve cont by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


1877. GET THE BEST. 1877 


The new ee on_the International Les- 
sons for 1877. By R ohn E. Todd, of New Haven 
and Prof. Riddle, of Hartford, Conn. 

Price $1.25, now e prepa 

S H. ARGENT, Treas Boston. 


Cheapest Suneee in the World. 
76.892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
69,892 Beautiful American Gift Books, at your price. 
112,892 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., almost a away. 
Catalogue No. 46 free. Send stam 

LEGGAT BROS., 3 Beekman Street, New York. 














JOHN EVANS, IMPORTER, 





No194. Fulton St. Catalogue No. 11 Free. 





INNING WORDS —a Sunday-school 


@ Paper for the Young—grows in 
favor each year. Copiously Illus- 

trated. One-third to one-half 
LARGER than other papers and 
furnished at the same price. Pub- 
lished gry 4 and semi-month- 


Rati 
Biy. Send fora Specimen before 


seducing pod te your Sunday-school paper for 1877. 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
218.SEVENTH STREZL, PHILADELPHIA 








STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. 8end 





for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 





WHO WRITE FOR IT. 


a 


As an indication of the standing of The Sunday School Times among the religious papers of 
the United States, we name herewith fifty of its more prominent contributors ing the year 1876. 


RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
NEWMAN HALL. LL. 
BISHOP EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, 
EDW RD EGGLESTON, D. D.,: 
AM ORMISTON bb. 


THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. O., 


PRESIDENT PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D. D., LL 
PROF. DAN’L R. GOODWIN, D. 
PROF. J. L. M. C L 


. D., 
D., LL. D., 


Oe a GRANT. 
HARLES R 


JOHN B. GOUGH, 


WILLIAM _W. PATTON, D. D., 


ARTHUR MITCHELL, D. D., 
F. J. L. M. Y, LL. D. AN WHITING, D. D.. 
PROF. H. J. VAN LENNEP, D. D., S W. CLARK, D. D., 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D. D., J. W. CHICKERING, D. D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D. D., ARTHUR 1, PIERSON, D. D., 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D J.T. ‘% or 
PRO “JOHN S. HART, LL. D., Ww. oh BREE D, D: p. 
PROF. W. S. PLUMER, D. D., LL. D., J. E. RANKIN, 


beter ot C. PRIME, LL. D., 
a? DUDLEY WARNER, 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 
ABRAM AM COLES, L 
SAMU 





LW. DUFFIELD 
CHARLES. F, RICHARDSON, 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 
D. SANKEY, 
T. MARSH. 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE RE REV WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
E ‘REV. E. B. RAFEENSPERGER. 


HE Ww 
THE REV. A. J + GORDON, 
THE REV. W. L. GAGE, 


ty ASHLEY WALKER, 
— RS ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 





A SPECIAL OFFER 


editors are H. Clay Trumbull and George A. Peltz. It is publis 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any 
new or pen every week for three months, 


& free of amas, for Twenty-five cents. Its 


by John Wanamaker. It will 


contain notes on_the lessons for 1877, by Prof. Tayler pe Prof. A. C. Kendrick, the Rev, 
Newman Hall of London, and H. Clay Trumbull, also Primary class notes by “Faith Latimer.” 


It costs but five dollars for twenty teachers to tak 


e The Times for thrée months on trial. 


Regular subscription price, $2.15. To Pastors and Superintendents, $1.65. Special rates for clubs. 
Yi Our school at dan aoe be supplied with The Scholars’ Quarterly, The best Sunday- 


school lesson help for scholars published. 


Send seven cents for a specimen. 


Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. The best leaf—yet cheap, Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philada. 





BANGS & co.., Auctioneers, 


656 BKOADW. 
sell Libraries and other satiotiioen of Books, as well 
ra 
ture, etc., throughout the business season. Con- 


~— solicited. New catalogues made up at 
requir 





rompuARE KREG ne, 


5651 Broadwa: i. cin 
Guiiaiens a ey 3 any address ‘on applicasion. 





NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


Edited by M. C. gear Is undoubtedly the be 
Ipfal and inspiring aa the best corps of dataluaters, 
itorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 


the most thorough, h 
and the most po mb 
to be taken. Terms, $1.50 per year. 


Teachers’ Help published. 


Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 


Papers with each copy. Sample copy sent free on application to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 














ethan. 





























aie dea Sree 





‘musical character. 
-schools and pees can sageesat and success. 35c 


547 Snide. 


January 4, 1877.] 


ARTHUR’S’ 
Tllustrated Home Magazine 
he Home Sicgae oe oe 


the Home Maga- Y. 
to be, fn its 


— continues pe- 
culiar character 
and varied de- 
Pt artments, 








ain in favor 
wid : the people. 





king rank 
with the best more tho- 
rough! identinied with th 
common an any other 
ee of its class. salina 
‘Terms, $2.50 a year: 3 copies #%. For 12, six 


copies and one extra to club getter. 


number 10 cents. Specimen 
REA 


T PREMIUM.—For 20 subscribers at 
club rates, we giveas a F. « acopy of our 
Great Nationa of all the Presi- 
ym m: 

m2 m heav ainut an ould. 
ng. he most valuable pre. um ever ouere: or 
subscribers at club rates. 
Home Magazine for sale by News Dealers, 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, 


THE PITTSBURGH COMMERCIAL 


FOR 1877. 
UNSURPASSED AS A POLITICAL, COMMER- 
CIAL, AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 


Contains the LATEST NEWS and RELIABLE MAR- 
KET REPORTS from all parts of the world. 


Cheapest Business Paper in the State. 
TERMS postaze prepaid): Daily, per year, $8.00; 
Weekly.$1.75. Clubs of 20 < over, $1.25 each; one 
copy extra to geteerap of Club 
ddress all orders and letters to 


*THE COMMERCIAL,” 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK-BU YERS. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Choice Books, at 30 to 5 per cent. 
below Publishers’ Prices. 

Great bargains. Send for the best cata- 











logue of sod books ever issued free. 
Es & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington ae opp. Old South, Boston. 





Theonly one A warded Centennial Medal. 
7 . Cc fe 

OF. SOW N SON'S or Sopesteics.*- wi 

very Highest Testimony th 


J.W.SCH ERMERHORN 
14 Bond St., N.Y. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


1877 Music Books for 1877. 
THE SALUTATION. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS, 
SINGING CLASSES, AND 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


In this fine book will be found the newest and best 
sacred music by L.O. EMERSON. Good Singing- 
school Course, with BA, mone excellent material for 
practice, including anumber of Glees, also Tunes in 
all tne Meters, and a large number of fine Anthems. 
Should be in the hands of,ever oir-member. 


$1.38, or $12 per Doz. 


THE ENCORE, 


by L. O. EMERSON, has the same Singing-school 
Course as that in the SALUTATION, but wich a much 
larger number of Glees, rendering it a Glee Book. 
Also a fair number of Sacred Tunes. 





HOME HEALTH LIFT. 











75 Cts., or $7.50 per Doz. 
Either book mailed, post: free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co., 
fli Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadeiphia. 


Gospel Hymns 


No 2, 


By IRA D. SANKEY AND P. P. BLISS, 
WILL BE 


Ready Jan. 9th, 1877. 








Gospel Hymns, No. 2, will be first used by 


Messrs. MOODY and SANKEY 
atthe SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
held by them in Boston. 


COSPEL HYMNS, No. 2, 


contains a large amount of new material, especially 
prepared and adapted for seasons of religious inter- 
est. It is expected that it will be found a worthy 
compeer to “* GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SoON@Gs,” 
which has been so universally adopted. 





Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35c. each by muil. 
Words only, Paper...... #5 per 100; be. each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, JOHN CHURCH &Co., 
76 East 9th St., | 66 West 4th St., 
New York. Cincinnati. 








The best Singing Book for Sandaraseheole of 
ry Denomination 


SUNNY-SIDE, 


by H. S. PERKINS and Rev. C.W.WENDTE. 
This book is free from sectarian bias, doctrinal 
rhymes, or weak sentiment. Is healthy and vigor- 
ous in literary quality and fresh anf stirring in its 
3 being adopte | in all Sunday- 


per copy; $30 per h 


THE CHURCH WELCOME, 


by W. 0. PERKINS, 
is the best collection of NEw Music for Corrs, 


- CLASSES, and CONVENTIONS. Contains a course of EL- 


EMENTARY INSTRUCTION. PART SONGS, GLEES. AN- 
THEMS, HYMN-TUN£S. CHANTS, .. and is in eve: 
gard one of the most ve and Poms he books 


Seumre 3 Gtore. 39 Union 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Che: Gudependert, 


IMPLORO PACEM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 








DAWN on nity soul; O peace divine ! 
Life’s troubled waters near their fall : 
And backward rove these thoughts of mine 
To all of ill they can recall, 


I thank thee, tender heart of God, 
That thine are not the ways of man 3} 
That blossoms flower about thy rod, 
And thou wouldst bless where he would ban. 


For see I nothow oft my own 

Swift judgments time has soon reversed ? 
How I the word unjust have sown 

And held thy saints for thine accursed ? 


Dawn on my soul, Celestial peace ! 
For thee I wait, for thee I long. 

Forgive my wrongs, my light increase, 
And, Holy Spirit, make me strong. 
Boston, Dec. 24th, 1876. 





THE REVIVAL IN CHICAGO. 





BY THE REV. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 





Mr. Moony is still with us, to the great 
joy of the churches, and the grand work is 
still going on. The Boston Tabernacle will 
not be completed until January 15th; and, 
besides this, Mr. Moody’s little girl has not 
fully recovered from the scarlet fever, and 
so he remains in Chicago over the holidays. 
The character of the meetings, however, 
has somewhat changed; and in this change 
is another illustration of our brother’s wis- 
dom, and also of the singleness of his aim 
in winning souls to Christ. Sunday, Dec. 
17th, closed the series of preaching 
services, which have continued now with- 
out interruption for eleven weeks; but, as it 
is impossible for Mr. Moody to keep still, 
he has inaugurated a series of meetings, 
which cannot fail to be of great spiritual 
benefit. The purpose is to reap the har- 
vest from the seed already sown; and so 
each day, from one o’clock, when the noon- 
meeting closes, until ten at night, the Taber- 
nacle is open for personal conversation with 
inquirers. AndI know of no scene, since 
these special services began, which has 
been more hopeful and beautiful to a 
Christian heart. The pastors and many 
Christian men and women from the 
churches have co-operated in this work 
with Mr. Moody, and the attendance dur- 
ing these nine hours each day has not 
numbered less than two hundred at any 
time. Those who have written Mr. Moody, 
desiring a personal interview, have now 
the opportunity, which he has been unable 
to give them while preaching every night, 
and large numbers have come to meet with 
pastors and friends. Scattered over the 
large Tabernacle and in the different in- 
quiry-rooms are these groups of earnest 
men and women, some seeking eternal life, 
others pointing to the Lamb of God, who is 
the eternal life of a dying world; and I be- 
lieve that more souls have been converted 
the past week, through these quiet person- 
al interviews, than in any two weeks during 
the two months of public preaching. ~The 
busy world outside have known little of 
this work, and a stranger, entering 
the building, would see nothing of its 
grandeur and glory; but up around 
the Throne angels have watched with deep- 
est interest these quiet conversations, and 
not an hour has passed that they have not 
shouted for joy over sinners repenting and 
coming into the blessed sheepfold. But 
Mr. Moody has been doing more than this 
the past week. He has received a very 
large number of letters from those who 
have been unable to come to the Tabernacle 
services, and who desired to see him with 
regard to their souls; and he has employed 
the hours when he could be spared from 
the Tabernacle in calling on such, persons, 
and also on many of the converts, his one 
purpose being to insure the permanent 
results of his labors in Chicago, and espe- 
cially to direct those who have found Christ 
into some church communion, where their. 
trembling faith and love will be nurtured. 
Mr. Moody, though not bound as‘a preacher 
by any denominational walls, is yet a strong 
and earnest. believer in the value of the vis- 
ible church to every Christian; and on Sun- 
day morning, in urging the young converts 
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fo come at once into the.fold of some 
church, he said: ‘‘I heard a young man 
just converted say yesterday: ‘I can be as 
good a Christian out of the church as in it.’ 
And he added: ‘Mr. Moody himself is not 
a churchmember.’ Now, I wish to say that I 
am a churchmember, that I have been a 
churchmember since I was eighteen years 
of age, and next to the possession of my 
Saviour I prize the visible church. It has 
been EVERYTHING to me, and I urge you to 
confess your Saviour immediately before 
the world and have your name enrolled on 
the records of some church.” 

A very interesting feature of the work 
has been that among the boys. And, when 
we remember how soon they will have 
grown up to manhood, their conversion is 
of the most thrilling interest to every one 
having the welfare of our city at heart. A 
boys’ meeting has been held every night in 
the Tabernacle, after the preaching; and on 
Monday of last week the little boy of Mr. 
Sankey, about twelve years old, rose in the 
large meeting at Farwell Hall, and, in a 
childish but at the same time manly voice, 
asked Christians to pray for the boys of 
Chicago. The great hall was as still as if 
no one were in it, while he was speaking; 
and when he said that at least 200 boys had 
found Jesus in the Tabernacle, and then, 
with tears streaming down his face, asked 
Christians to pray for the boys and forhim- 
self, that he might be more faithful, there 
was not adry eyeinthe house. Mr. Sankey 
sat by my side, and as he heard his only son 
speaking so nobly for the Saviour the strong 
man wept for joy. And let me here bear 
witness to the work of Mr. Sankey in the 


weeks past, and !o the blessings of God. 


upon the singing of the Gospel from his 
lips. It is easy to criticise his style, and as 
easy to criticise many of these Gospel 
hymns; but this fact has been wonderfully 
proved, and so all criticism is at once dis- 
armed: God blesses our dear brother in 
winning souls to Christ. In the first place, 
the man himself is one of the sweetest 
Christian men I have ever known; and his 
humility, piety, and childlike simplicity 
win the hearts of all. Then his whole 
heart is in what he sings, and this fact gives 
a mighty power to every word he utters in 
song. And, in addition to all this, the 
hymns are pure Gospel meat, and they go 
straight home to the hearts of all who 
listen. Hardly a day passes without testi- 
monies tothe power of God in these simple 
hymns, and in very many cases persons 
have said : ‘‘ It was not the sermon which 
led me to give myself to Christ; but it 
was Mr. Sankey’s singing ‘The Ninety 
and Nine,” or ‘“‘ What shall the Harvest 
be?” or ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth Passeth by.” 
These three hymns have been used by the 
Holy Spirit more than any others. Let me 
give you one illustration of how pervading 
and powerful the religious interest is in 
this city. A young man called on me a 
few days ago, who had been very wild and 
thoughtless, almost breaking the hearts of 
his Christian parents, and seemingly out- 
side of all hope of reformation. He said: 
‘Thad not attended a single meeting at 
the Tabernacle. I had ridiculed the whole 
thing and had made fun of Moody and 
Sankey. I was on my way home to din- 
ner, and, before I knew what I was doing, I 
left the car at Market Street and walked to 
the Tabernacle door. I did not intend to 
go there; but some unseen hand seemed to 
be leading me, and I went in and sat 
through the noon-meeting, hardly knowing 
whether I was awake or asleep. But God 
met me there, and I began to feel my bur- 
den of sin, and before the meeting closed I 
was crying to God to have mercy on my 
soul. And now,” he said, ‘‘I am a saved 
man, and I love Jesus Christ, who 80 loved 
me.” It was a happy Christmas in that 
home yesterday. 

This is the last week of Mr. Moody in 
Chicago, and the closing services will be 
next Sabbath, when a watch-meeting will 
be held until twelve o’clock at night. I 
will give youa full account in my next 
letter. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 26th, 1876. 

a ———_—_—_. 

It is said that the ‘Elder Geo. Holmes,” 
the Baptist minister of Aylmer, Ontario, who 
provoked the Crawford-Sweeney debate, turns 
out to be the Woodward lately arrested in Chi 
cago as the associate of Tweed. 





New Nork and Vicinity, 


Ir the Board of Health are vigilant and 
the law officers of the city are faithful, much 
smaller quantities of adulterated milk will be 
sold in the future than heretofore. Recently 
the Board of Health obtained indictments 
against several dealers, charging them with 
selling a rated milk. One of these indict- 
meuts was selected for a test case and tried in 
the Court of General Sessions. The whole 
question at issue turned on the accuracy of the 
lactometer. The trial occupied several days; 
during which a large number of experts in 
chemistry were examined on both sides. In 
the summing up, the counsel for the defendant 
contended that the testimony showed that the 
lactometer has no fixed or regular standard, as 
by tests made before the jury it had been clear- 
ly shown that the registration of the same milk 
had given different readings when different in- 
struments, all used by the Board of Health, 
were employed. He claimed, also, that the 
standard established by the Board of Health, 
which is 100°, was not correct ; because samples 
of pure milk had been shown tothe jury that 
registered many degrees below the Board’s 
basis. The counsel of the Board of Health 
drew different conclusions from the testi- 
mony, even claiming that in the twelve ex- 
periments made by the experts employed by 
the defense seven of them resulted favorably 
to the use of the lactometer. Theevidence had 
clearly shown that the lactometer was a fair 
and unvarying test, as far as was practically 
required, of the specitic gravity of commercial 
milk, and that the standard prescribed by the 
Board of Health was a just one and by which 
no honest milk-dealer could be convicted. To 
make the assurance doubly sure, sufficient al- 
lowance was always made for any reasonable 
variation in the lactometer. In this case the 
variation was 15 degrees, which had been 
shown by the tests made before the jury to 
mean 20 or 25 per cent. of adulteration by 
water. The jury, after an hour’s deliberation, 
brought in a verdict against the defendant, who 
was thereupon sentenced to ten days’ impris- 
onment and ¢o pay a fine of $250. The Milk 
Dealers’ Association have raised money to pay 
the fine and announce that the case will be 
carried to a higher court. 





.. The following is the programme for the 
Week of Prayer, which we insert here for the 
convenience of those of our readers who may 
wish to join in observing it: 


Sabbath, Jan. 7th.—Sermons : 
lowship. (I John 1—7.) 

Monday, Jan, 8th.—Prayer: Thanksgiving 
for national, social, and personal religious 
and temporal mercies during the past Centen- 
nial year, with confession of shortcomings and 
misimprovement of privileges. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9th.—For the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on all flesh; that Christian 
churches in all lands may be enlarged, delivered 
from errors and corruptions, and blessed with 
an increase of spiritual power and fruitfulness, 

Wednesday, Jan. 10th.—For our homes: that 
family relationships may be sanctified and 
home duties more faithfully discharged ; that 
all under affliction may be comforted ; that be- 
lievers may grow in grace and those not yet 
saved become speedily ‘‘ added to tie church.” 

Thursday, Jan. 11th.—For our country and 
the nations: that rulers may fear God and cit- 
izens be law-abiding; that the bonds of human 
brotherhood may be strengthened, educational 
and benevolent institutions sustained, science 
and literature purified, integrity, sobriety, and 
righteousness prevail, and the couvsels of 
peace be everywhere accepted. 

Friday, Jan, 12th.—For the universal spread 
of the Gospel : that evangelistic agencies may 
be multipiied, Sabbath-schools become yet 
more nurseries for the Church, missionary 
efforts at home and abroad greatly prospered, 
and, by the conversion of the world, that the 
fullness of the Gentiles may be brought in and 
all Israel be saved. 

Saturday, Jan. 13th.—That the Chyistian Sab- 
bath may be kept holy, the ministry consecrat- 
ed, the cause of temperance promoted, aad the 
Lord’s presence and guidance be with us 
throughout the new year. 

h, Jan. 14th.—Sermons: 
unity. (Ephes. iv, 5, 6.) 


..»-The records of the criminal courts of 
this city for 1876 are not so bad as might be ex- 
pected. The total of convictions wae 1,666, 
of which nearly one-half, or 815, were for lar- 
cenies and 374 for burglary. For the first time 
in several years there was not a single convic- 
tion for murder in the first degree, and the only 
person who was hanged in the city during the 
year was John Dolan, who was convicted in 
1875. There were 17 convictions for murder of 
lower degrees and manslaughter. Only one 
conviction for perjury was obtained, although 
two large “‘ straw bail’? gangs have been doing 
a flourishing business ; one conviction for lot- 
tery dealing, although a score or more of lot- 
tery dealers have accumulated fortunes from 
the sale of tickets ;and only four gambling-house 
keepers out of the hundreds in the city have 
been punished. There were six life sentences 
to the state prison, 46 for ten years and up- 
ward, 138 for five years and upward, and 811 
for one to five years. The report of the police 
justices shows that the number of arrests, ex- 
clusive of detention of 347 witnesses, was 
86,960, Dedueting 4,687, the number of per- 
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sons who gave their residences as outside the 
city, leaves 82,273 as the number of residents 
of New York who were inthe hands of the 
police. The increase over the previous year 
s 2,908. Of this excess, 2,473 arrests were for 
violations of the excise law above the number 
arrested in 1875. Of, the number arrested 
57,084 were held and 30,623 discharged. The 
number of males arrested was 63,789, and 
females 23,518. 

.. The Children’s Aid Society, which is one 
of the most active and useful benevolent 
agencies in this city, in its report for the year 
states there have been provided with homes 
and employment during the year boys, 1,633; 
girls, 1,717; men, 325; women, 314; total, 
3,989 ; total sent since 1853 44,378. The resident 
Western agent, Mr. C. R. Fry, gives a very en- 
couraging report of the work of the Emigration 
Department, saying that larger numbers of 
small children have been provided with homes 
cnd that the people seem more eager to receive 
them than at any previous period. The work of 
the Society for the year is summarized as fol- 
lows: in the six lodging-houses there were 
4,584 different boys and girls. 266,665 meals and 
198,618 lodgings were supplied. In the twenty 
day and twelve evening industrial schools were 
10,345 children, who were taught and partly fed 
and clothed; 481,303 meals were supplied; 
3,989 were sent to Sood homes, mainly in the 
West; 1,770 children were aided with food, 
medicine, ete., through the ‘‘Sick Children’s 
Fund”’; 2,195 children enjoyed the benefit of 
the ‘‘ Seaside Home,” averaging 157 children 
per week. 464 girls have been instructed in the 
use of the sewing machines in the Girls’ Lodg- 
ing-house. There have been 8,102 orphans in 
the lodging-houses and 1,165 provided with 
homes. Total number under charge of the 
Society during the year was 33,: The total 
receipts for the year amount to $214,489.43 and 
the total current expenses to $191,486.37. 





..Tbhe annual pew-letting in the Central 
Covgregational church, Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. 
Scudder’s, on the last week of last year. There 
was a good attendance and spirited bidding. 
The scale of rentals ran all the way from $150 
down to 33. After the rentals and terms were 
explained the pews were put up at auction. 
For the first choice $60 was paid for a $150 pew, 
which made the total cost of it $210. A num- 
ber of pews were knocked down at $25 and $15, 
The lowest premium paid was $2. The total 
rents reach about the same figure as in 1875— 
viz., $18,000. 


.. The Bowery branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which we are always 
ready to commend, states that since 1872 it 
has rendered aid to 14,000 different men. It 
gave 201,200 free meals, 34,212 lodgings, 1,532 
garments, and provided 3,627 men with em- 
ployment. The aggregate attendance on re- 
ligious services was 227,639, 


...Grand variety entertainments are occa- 
sionally given in the Charity Hospital on Black- 
well’s Island, the staff and patients of the 
hospital furnishing the performers and the 
audience. The chief of the medical staff says 
these entertainments are conducive to good 
order and kind feeling in the hospital, and the 
patients derive more benefit from this recre- 
ation than they do from medicine. 

= —— | 
TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers. persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who wor§ in damp places, and to all persons 
whomsoever it fhay concern, the nature of whose 
work is such tnat you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting eaine 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or great soreness in any 
part of the body, you will find yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved by using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rabber and other gums 
with Capcine—a powrrful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-relievec everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more certiin. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. For sale NSON,. all druggists. 
SEABURY & JOH 
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It is one Ft the aphorisms of Brillat Savarin that 
“the universe without life would be nothing, and all 
that lives must be fed.” Another one, equally true 

and undisputed, is that the fate of nations depend 
upon how they arefed. Hence it is that there is 
nothing offered inthe United States market to-day 


that is half so important as a proper food for Iafants, 
Young Children, and Invalids. 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


is rich i peoesone. The nitrogenous substances 
are varied, consisting chiefly of soluble albumen and 
gluten. Ridge’s Food has been placed at the head of 
all other dietetics, THE WORLD OVER, for its 
Cuaranteed Purity, Palatability, 
Bone, Flesh, and Fattening 
Properties. 


MOTHERS, 


do not fail to give this fooda trial. It has received 
the most unqualified testimony from persons of the 


highest character and respvnsibility in this and other 
countries. 

RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in sizes to suit all 
classes and sold by Druggists everywhere. Full di- 
— accompany each package and has the signa- 
ure 0 


WOOLRICH & O0., 


Office and Manufactory tor 
the United States at 


PALMER, MASS. 





BYA Seeds. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


An of > ty tien i th d of 
cure. A vot tle’ 0 Heng 's Pain yain-Ki .« ling Magic 0 


emergency, will often aon alife oralong and tedi- 
it for colic or cholera morbus. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN &.CO., GEN. AGENTS. 


“ Dick’s Soft Caps mles are decidedly the best 





= is liable to need at ime, es this. 
untry, where the changes of climate and Of water 
ore very likely to cause ers. They contain gen- 


uine medicines and are not at. all unpleasant to take. 
All’drag stores have them.”—Appleton's Southern 
ra 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA. CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 


poor, despondent dyspe, tic in the home-circle. If 
arg er aesist ave Ca not keep it, send to rR voor 

ER Wholesal e ‘Druggi: ‘gis 
Street, New one Treatise on Dvspeosia sent free. 


We Can't Talk 


without showing the condition of our teeth. Every 
laugh exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of 
them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZODONT, 
which is sure to keep them white and spotless. No 
tartar can encrust them, no canker affect the enamel, 
no species of decay infest the dental bone, if SOZO- 
DONT is regularly used. It is a botanical prepara- 
tion, and its beneficial effects on the teeth and gums 
are marvelous, as it removes all discolorations and 
renders the gums hard and rosy. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 








SOHMER 


PIANOS 


RECEIVED FIRST MEDAL OF MERIT AND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR AT CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION, 


Nos. 149--155 EAST 14th St.. NEW YORK. 
PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 


STEGK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 








THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 2% E. 14TH Sr., N. Y. 





nae CHURCH ORGANS. 


‘o. 75. Two Manuales, 32 Stops, $1,500. 
Ne: 80. Two Manuales, 28 Stops, $1,200. 
No. 81. One Manuale, 17 Stops, $1,000. 
No. & One Mauuale, Ps, 400. 
No. 8. One Manuale, Stops, 2500. 
No. 87. Two Manuales, 15 Stops, 00 





HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


THE FINEST 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 
IN THE WORLD. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


WERE THE ONLY ONES, our. OF cree FORTY 
COMPETITORS, THAT CELV ECIAL 
MENTION AND HONORS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


“To Hallet. Davis & Co.’s Grand, ree. and Square 
Pianos, tor volume of fone, good construction, and excel- 
lence of workmanship, and because of originality of 
desizgn and artistic skill in their Yorighe in- 
struments, with ingenious combination of 
mechanical qastees or securing permanence 


ed) 
H. K. olives. Chairman eet Judges. 
Al Gosh HORN, Director-Genera 
J. R. HAWLEY, ‘President. 
ALEX. R, BUTELER, Secretary.” 
This Report is emphatie and places Hallet, Davis 
£523, ** atent Upright AS THE BEST IN THE 


WAREROOMS: 





1115 Say mew Breet. Philadelphia, 

40 F eet West, Detroit. 

=: pa and State Streets, Chicago. 
3 Sansom street, San Francisco. 

Send tor Tiustrated Catalogue, free. 











HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Boston, Mass., 


BUILDERS OF THE 
Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; the Great Organ in Bos- 
ton Cathedral; the Powerful 
Centennial Organ; and of 
nearly all .the great 
and noted Organs 
in America. 
In production and We build our establishment is the 
One grade = ne d Organs of all sizes. 
ne e 
Size 2, Ch Chapel” " series comprices 2 Re; 
tere 221 Pipes, inde’ ndent J Pedal Bass 27 No 
Balanced Swell, Seat, etc. S600. i has arich’ 
sweet tone,and @ BR a nice effects, suited 
= the 9 the Parlor an an ap ee This = received 


ntennial. ie range of 
capabilites su su: rprised Ores Meee and o ox esoO 
wo Man 


Gene for - Ad ae tive ot our ret Suni | x 
See last issues, advertis 


“HOOK & HASTINGS! Boston. 





HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Crunch and Cuapet Oncans. 


North Grove and 
0; = 


fpecifentions and references furnished upon ap- 
plication 





EDUCATION. 
NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New Y 
No. 5 East 14th St. 2d Door East of 


sth yo 
finocena: rporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution yen re 2 Sanenenes, Drawing, 
and Painting o n Day a 

A SP. “RAL NG COURS | for Teachers. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS. aeseeces ~ per Quarter. 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS.. E} 

Were ees BUOKS open from 9 A. . to 9 P.M. 


PUPILS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER S 


College of Music. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL IN- 
STITUTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 


HENRY MOLLENHAURER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


FORT. EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
T N.Y. Bg ay to $1728 year. Facil- 


course, college prepara’ ry. and oth a 
courses, for bo’ sexes, oF any studies may n. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time Jos e. RING D 

S. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 

















apleweo ood Music fepine for Young La- 
p tablished 1863. ugh graduate course. 

e finest location on hy Connecticut River For 
catalogues address Prof. 8. BABCOCK, Kast Had- 
dam, ‘Middlesex Co. Ct. (Pupils can enter at any time.) 


GEREN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address — EMILY NELSON. 








GERMAN AND FREN RGUAGES and 
Li og eee te eat to ee ners orough instruc- 
Prof. hest city peterences. 

Call ae or address for cceunell t 35th St.. N. Y¥. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


| 5 oon 4 two ao 35 cents and 3-cent stamp 
, 4names, 
W. C. CANNON, Boston, Mass. 


Wicand avs 
THEO y itacn OP PHILADELE 


IMPROVED D, MARINE, 
OPERA, A NO KO Unters” 


Artificial 
0 








LIDES L OW. 











‘ician roadwa 
matied by tnclosing stamp. Hizhest award receiv 
at the Centennial. 


95 § FANCY GARps, 15 styles. with name, 10 cts. 
Postpaid. J HUSTED, Nassau, Rens. Co., N.Y. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


No. 45 Maiden Lane, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring-Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Paper, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrup-Books, Expense 
Books, Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, 
Chessmen,; Wallets, etc., etc. 
PATENT SAFETY CHECKS. 

We keep everything in our line. Orders Solicited. 











HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. bracing | 
every style and quien” gt BROADWaT. few York. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.& H. T. ANT ONY & CO; 591 BRoaDway, 
git Sotad UGE Conse 


bums, 


Phovoxeapl Roxtaphs of Cale sfoashates rts —eoite or 


A ed first S Caaheme at taos,. Photographic Philadelphia, 





[January 4, 1877. 


Coi ce invited. Old roofs{all kinds] prompt- 
ly repelten? now epots laid by contract. Agents wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a life-time, and save the 
gzpense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years? It can be 

F use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the 
othe: of water and wind, but shield you from Fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which 
neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. Old 
shing e roofs can be painted, looking much better and 
lasting longer than new shing’ gles without the paint for 


shingles it brings to their 
This paint requires no heat! “<7 aphea mith a brash, 
and very ornamental. It is chocolate color when first 
applied, but changes to a uniform slate color and is 
to all intents and purposes slate. 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is the - nt in the world for durabil- 
ity. It has a heav is easily applied, expands 
by t, contracts by Poo, dries slow, and never eracks 
nor scales. One coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF a ROOFS. 


gling. For private houses, barns. and bui'dings of = 
deowiptions it is far superior vo any Other roofin 
the world for convenience in laying, and comb nes 
the ornamental appearance, dar ity, and fire-proot 
ualities of tin, at one-third tne cost. No Tar or 
travel Used. 
* How to save reshingling, stop leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs. of all kinds.” Particulars free. 
Write to-day, and mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





We are also Manufacturers of Slate and Marble 


MANTELS. 


New designs, beautiful colors, matching carpets, 
trimmings, or B ge inrooms. Weare sellin 
at very low es. Handsome Mantels for #12, $1 
$20, 2. and £5" a of designs and price-list for- 
warded on apvlicati 

Your custom is solicited, Call or write. 


N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 


S$ Cedar Street, New York. 


Peach Bottom Roving Slate. 


T “ BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, in any quan- 
mete eet, at short notice 

is recommended by all leading Architects. 
Ueed. b oh United States Government and all State 
nst 

Color invariably a dark blue, not variegated ; no 
reebOne, flaws, or seams. Quarried d below the water- 

Saithe aa — Register, and Cemetery Btock gotten 
ou 

Finest bolted Slate Flour in the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Address 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 
—_—_—_—_——n eee 
AGENTS WANTED. 


OUT—SELLING IMMENSELY—THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only complete, ric eye oer loweprice work, 
750 pages, only S $2.50. Treats of the entire his- 
tory. grand buil wee 








money fast, s as ousnaas wants this ahi > 


—_ 
ented. oo full_ particulars address, quickly. 
MUBBAR D BROs., Publishers, 733 Sansom S$ 


iv d b 
CAUTION. Benen rch eoee ican ere 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


to sell Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, etc. A very choice and reliable stock, war- 
ranted true to name. 

Agents will be furnished with a fine new first-class 
plate-book, with 60 plates, without charge for use. 

Also catalogues, order-books, and samples of stock 
free, and very liberal commissions given. 

Address, with good business references, 

J. ¥. PAKCE, Nurseryman, 
Fairport, Monroe Co., N. Y 








WANTED.—<Active Canvassers to take subscrip- 
tions for a choice Weekly Paper. Largest Cash in- 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
Yefore. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth; but these are 
‘hard times,’ and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
~ant to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
scribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
{DEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical. To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen THz INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


of great importance and value. 


L 
We shall print continuously through the 


” SERMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for THz INDEPEND- 
ENT or printed from the manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coun- 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maineto California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will have the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., etc. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
ata glance. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. Its publication commenced 
the middle of December, and its title is 


“A PAPER GITY.” 


Its author is 


D. R. LOCKE 
(REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 


President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ical satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates tne present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 


sparkling, attractive, and interesting serials ever 
published. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 
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CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





I. 
A series of articles on 


Christian Work, 


Ly Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be full of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


IV. 
We are also able to promise a series of “rich, 
tacy, and truthful’? communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR, 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every ‘‘top topic,” as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing; so our readers will have “ an old 
man for counsel” all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 
shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its success, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, we mean, 
hereafter, to give our younger writers a 
more frequent chance to be heard, when 
they offer lively prose or good poetry. Our 
four long columns must never be four ruts 
for the same sets of wagon-wheels to trundle 
in. Wemean to keep our readers’ old favor- 
ites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged” and 
broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be a complete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the country, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 


surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 











CLUB RATES. 





VL 
OUR GREAT PREMIUM 
(Now Ready) 


for the year we believe to be the best ever 
offered—viz.: 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi 
tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To 
each and every person, whether already a sub- 
scriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s 
subscription in advance we will forward THE 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any 
one volume from the following list : 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
. Our Mutua) Friend. 516 pages. 
. David saeneere. 520 pages. 
. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
. Martin Chuzziewit. 530 pages. 
Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 
Old Curiosity Shop, and Keprinted Pieces. 530 
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Ss. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 


ages. 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 356 pages 
15, The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
of England, Master BRumpbrey’s Clock, etc 
pages. 
Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 
ditional volume, postage paid. Each sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 
andsoon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
‘of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 

‘¢ They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like.”’ 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


;SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
IMMEDIATELY. 

We are prepared to send this premium 

through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 

over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of 
100,000 | 
Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office, and delivered to subscribers there 
when desired, 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT con- 
tains 32 large octavo pages (occasionally 36), 
forming a weekly magazine in itself; whereas 
nearly all other folded religious papers have only 
from 16 to 20 pages, and of much smaller size. 

Thus THE INDEPENDENT offers for $3 nearly 
twice as much as any olner religious journai in 
the country or the world and is pre-eminently 


THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 
advance. 





For 6 months, without premium, w1s0 in advance 
“ 3 rr rr 75 Preeherr 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 


OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





In order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club 
Rates: 

For 5 new subscribers and $15 we will 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will 
send any 8 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 20 new subscribers and $60 we will 
send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will 
send any 15 volumes, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s works, to the getter-up of the 
club. 

In all cases the new subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 

Nariies of subscribers, and their choice of 
premiums; with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
plete full club lists, and care should be 
taken to state with each remittance that the 
nemes are to be credited on club account 
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_ NOTICES. 


¢t2™ All communications for the Edit rio], Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial -Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertise to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

{2 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed enyelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


BEHIND us the gorgeousness, the glory, 
and the glamour of the sunset of the cen- 
tury; before us the sober toil and duty of a 
common year. The new century may 
awake with golden hues on purple skies; 
but this is not the rest-hour of the day, and 
we cannot linger, a3 we did last night, to 
praise its splendor. There is work before 
us. It is fitting, when the day’s task is 
done, to rest alittle in the beauty of the 
west. In the moraing we must not wait 
for beauty. Even the sun, whieh loiters at 
night and tarries to paint the clouds with 
tints of fire, hastensto arise and begin his 
Trace. ¢ 

This one year let us consecrate to duty. 
The patriot has his task to do. We have 
before us acontested presidential election 
This year ought to decide that elections 
must wever be contested by arms. It ought 
to provide some method to be embodied 
in our Constitution for settling such dis- 
putes, The evils and dangers to which we 
are subject arise chiefly from the ignorance 
and corruptibility of a portion of our popu- 
lation in the South and in the cities of the 
North. This matter will be brought bef 
fore the public by propositions to disquali- 
fy as electors all illiterate persons. It is 
too short and_easy a way out of the diffi- 
culty. This isa disease not to be cured 
with a teaspoonful of patent medicine. If 
we will have a stable government, we 
must found it on universal intelligence and 
morality; and here is work for the patriot 
for this year, and for the century to come. 

The Christian has his task todo. The 
work of religious instruction is his, Purity, 
truth, righteousness, love, for thése he 
must build up the churches of Christ. In 
his own household, in his own business, in 
his own church let each one of us make 
this a year of endeavor for the true and the 
good. Out of honest effort to keep the com- 
mandments and to live in the service of God 
through love of his Son will the man or the 
church gain worthy success. It is only he 
that is raised high above the world that has 
power over the world. 


“Happy New Year.” With serious re- 
solve and cheerful faith, let us all enter 
upon the tasks which God’s providence 
puts before us. In our duties as citizens 
and as Christians let us remember God and 
our native land. In private, homely, godly 
lives, and in public service, and through 
our participation in God's great work of 
reviving his churches let us make our- 
selves servants of God. Let us feel the 
responsibility which the Master has put 
on us to preach his Gospel to the ignor- 
ant in our land ahd to the Christless 
throughout the world. Work this year 
for your country, for your church, for the 
the ignorant, the suffering, the lost. Take 
on your own shoulders the burden of the con- 
version of the world toits Saviour. This 
is our New Year’s sermon, and may God 
add his blessing, Thus shall a brighter 
radiance glorify the sunset of our second 
century. 
LR 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEM. 





THE one solution of the Presidential 
problem which the people should cordially 
accept and upon which earnestly insist 
consists in letting the law decide the ques- 
tion as to who has been elected President. 
This is the only safe solution, and there 
should be no compromise or attempted 
agreements between conflicting interests in 
violation of this one principle. If the law 
is not all that it ought to be, this is not the 
time to mend it. We must use it at is, and 
change it, if necessary, at another time. 

The law provides that the several states 
shall be entitled to appoint three hundred 
and sixty-nine Presidential electors, and 
that the votes of a majority of these elecf- 
ors, being cast for any one person, shall 
elect him to the Presidency. It further 
provides that the states shall make this ap- 
pointment in such manner as the legisla- 
tures thereof may direct. It authorizes the 
electors to meet in their respective states at 
a specified time and place and vote for 
President and Vice-President, and then to 
canvass their own votes and certify the 
same in due form to the President of the 
Senate. When these provisions have been 
acted upon in the several states, and, 
hence, the appointment of electors made in 
due form of law, and the votes cast by the 
authorized electors and certified to, all 
questions pertaining to this branch of the 
subject are assumed by the law to be at an 
end. The law treats them as questions de- 
cided; and nothing remains to be done but 
to carry into execution the following 
declaration of the fundamental law of the 
land: ‘‘The President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted.” This 
finishes the whole business, provided any 
one of the persons voted for has received a 
majority of the votes ‘“‘of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed.” 

As to the question whether the counting 
of the votes belongs to the President of 
the Senate or to the two houses of Con- 
gress we have an opinion; yet, on either 
supposition, no one not eleeted should be 
counted in, and no one elected should be 
counted out. Neither of the political par- 
ties can afford to succeed by a trick, at the 
expense of law and in disregard of results 
ascertained and settled according to law. 
A success of this character would bring 
more curses than blessings. Itis a fact 
not in dispute that either Governor Hayes 
or Governor Tilden has received the con- 
4titutional majority of electoral votes, and, 
hence, that one or the other is entitled 
to the office of President. We did what 
we could to elect Governor Hayes; yet we 
do not wish to have him counted in if he 
has not been elected, or counted out if he 
has been elected. We believe that he has 
been elected; and at the same time we pro- 
pose to accept, as practically conclusive on 
this question of fact, the result of the final 
counting of the votes as it shall be deter- 
mined by the proper authority. 

That authority ought not to be gov- 
erned by popular meetings, gotten up in 
favor of either of the caudidates, by parti- 
san clamor, by menaces of resistance to its 
decision, by foolish timidities of peril, or 
by silly entreaties and petitions to settle 
the matter in almost any way, rather than 





This word, then, to our readers, with a 


encounter the danger of a conflict, or by 


any expectation that any settlement will be 
equally satisfactory to both parties. In 
any possible event, about one-half of the 
people will be gratified and the other half 
disappointed, especially among those who 
are politicians, These things should not 
weigh a feather with the counting author- 
ity. The one thing that should control its 
action is the daw, and nothing else, in ap- 
plication to the facts. This is a govern- 
ment of lawin electing Presidents, as well 
as in punishing criminals. Let the law 
rule, without any straining or any perver- 
sion, and let the action of its constituted 
administrators be accepted as the law, and 
the crisis, if there be one, will be safely 
passed. 

The supremacy of law, while the tra- 
ditional policy of this country, is the one 
great principle that holds American society 
together. The man who talks about fight- 
ing unless his views prevail talks likea 
fool and a traitor. The probability is that 
he is a blustering coward. At any rate, his 
froth and foam are not worth noticing. 
Let him have the luxury to himself, unless 
he aetually resists the law; and then the 
proper way isto make short work with him. 
We shall not have two Presidents, and we 
shall have no resistance to the authority of 
the person declared elected at the final 
counting of the electoral votes. Wedo not 
here care to discuss the particular questions 
involved. What we now say.is, that the 
people must and will accept the result, 
whatever it may be. This to them is vastly 
more important than the success of either 
one of the candidates. Those who expect 
_any serious trouble will be happily disap- 
pointed; and those, if any there be, who 
in a certain contingency mean to make 
trouble will change their mind when the 
time comes. 
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THE TRIAL OF MR. SEE. 





Iris very unfortunate that the case of 
Mr. See, now being tried before the New- 
ark Presbytery, is complicated by the pecu- 
liar religious notions which he imports into 
his defense. Instead of simply maintain- 
ing the propriety of his course in inviting 
the two women to speak from his pulpit, 
he has made this an opportunity to defend 
the extravagant notions of the fanatical 
side of the ‘‘ Higher Life,” as it is called. 
It will not help him before his presbytery, 
however much confidence his brethren 
may have in his sincerity and piety, to hear 
his declaration that we may have the same 
sort of inspiration that Paul had, and that 
the inner light of the Spirit within us may 
be depended on as an infallible guide, if we 
have reached the lofty religious platform of 
faith and absorption into the divine will at- 
tained by the speaker. 

The Presbyterian Church, with all of our 
Evangelical bodies, accepts the Bible as 
containing a special revelation. It does not 
interpret the Bible by the private revela- 
tions made to individual pietists ; but it 
interprets the private revelations by the 
Bible. They must agree with its teachings 
and its spirit, or they are the imaginings of 
a deceived heart, However conscientions- 
ly Mr. See may hold that the Spirit of the 
Lord interprets to him or annuls the in- 
junctions of St. Paul, no reputable Chris- 
tian church is likely to be in haste to 
accept his authority as equal to that of 
Christ and his apostles, 

The command of Paul to the Corinthians 
is absolutely clear. It admits of no ques- 
tion. Women are forbidden to teach in 
public in the Corinthian Church, not mere- 
ly to ‘‘babble,” a meaning which Jalein 
does not have in the Bible, but to speak, to 
teach, They were to keep silence and to 
be in subjection. On that subject candid 
and intelligent exegesis can entertain no 
doubt. 

There is only one way in which those 
who accept the inspired authority of St, 
Paul can escape his prohibition, and that is 
by the old rule that when the reason of a 
law passes away the law too passes away. 
In the fourteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians St. Paul, as he so often does, con- 
cludes his exhortation with a principle of 
universal application: ‘‘ Let all things be 
done decently and in order.” This is the 


summation of his rebukes in the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth chapters 
against unseemly and indecent irregular- 











ities in church worship. He rebukes first 
women’s speaking or praying without a 
thick veil on; then disérderly and drunken 
behavior at the Lord’s table; then noisy, 
turbulent behavior in public meetings by 
men who tried to outshout each other so as 
to compel a hearing of their meaningless 
babble; and, finally, he forbids women to 
take part in this confusion, but bids them 
to keep silence and ask their husbands at 
home, ‘‘Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” 

Hereit ought to be evident that the prin- 
ciple must interpret the law. At the time 
and in the circumstances of the Corinthian 
Church the participation of women in such 
boisterous meetings as were held was inde- 
cent, although it does not appear to have 
been regarded as utterly objectionable in 
such other meetings as those in which he 
bade the women to be cureful not to lay 
aside the modest veil. It is evident that 
what Paul objected to was any appearance 
of impropriety, which would shock modest 
heathen and give rise to scandal. In the 
only other passage which contains a similar 
prohibition, I Tim. ii, 9—15, he requires 
‘*modest apparel, shamefacedness, and so- 
briety,” and forbids such breaches*of de- 
cency as ‘‘ braided hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly array’; and adds: ‘‘I suffer not a 
woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to bein silence.”” These 
were Offenses against the principle that all 
things must be done decently and in order. 

But we doubt not that Dr. Craven’s wife 
and daughters, if he have any, not only do 
religious teaching in a pretty public place 
and without veils on, but that they wear 
braided hair, gold, pearls, and costly array. 
If not, a plenty of his parishioners do so, 
and he has no word of rebuke for them. 
He knows that the world is better than it 
was in the days of Paul. Christianity has 
ameliorated it. Veils are not needed now, 
except as a protection against the weather. 
Modest women can wear beautiful and 
costly things. They can appear in public, 
places. They can teach or sing in public 
with no taint of indecency or disorderli- 
ness, The reason for the law has passed 
away, and the laws of the Gospel are spirit, 
and not letter. Paul is not superseded; 
only an application of one of his magnifi- 
cent principles is superseded, for which 
God be thanked. We need no new revela- 
tion; the old is enough. We are allowed 
to take the principle of decency and orderli- 
ness which Paul has laid down and act upon 
it. Our ministers and churches and our in- 
telligent Christian men and women may be 
trusted, in applying it, not to run into Cor- 
inthian confusion. For this reason not a 
few of the members of the Newark Pres- 
bytery, who are not in a hurry to have 
women invade the pulpit and the platform 
and who do not fear it, will think that this 
matter may be safely left to the sanctified 
common sense of the churches, unharrassed 
by the petty application of a Pauline prin- 
ciple to times that have happily passed 
away. 





BOGUS ELECTORS. 


THE game attempted to be played by the 
Democrats in the Oregon rascality, and in 
getting up bogus electoral colleges and 
electoral votes in South Carolina, Florida: 
and Louisiana, as the means of electing 
Governor Tilden, will provea failure. The 
object of this game is to create a political 
dilemma, either horn of which would be 
fatal to the Republicans. If, on the pre- 
tense of two sets of returns from the same 
state, the Democrats can at the final count 
succeed in raising the question as to which 
is the true one, and can further succeed in 
re-establishing the twenty-second joint rule, 
then the House of Representatives by sim- 
ply objecting to the votes of South Caro- 
lina or Florida or Louisiana given for Hayes 
and Wheeler, would secure to itself the con 
stitutional right of electing the President, 
and would ele€t Governor Tilden. This is 
undoubtedly the plan, so far as the Demo- 
crats have as yet matured it. Thisis the 
meaning of Mr. “Hewitt’s request sent to 
the Democratic candidates for electors in 
the three disputed states that they should 
organize and go through the form of voting, 
and then transmit their certificates to the 
President of the Senate. It is the meaning 
of the infamous act of the Democratic 
governor of Oregon, alike violative of the 
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laws of that state and of the: rights of the 
people. 

The cunningly-devised plan will not 
work, and for two very conclusive reasons. 
In the first place, the twenty-second joint 
rule is dead, having been discarded by the 
Senate at the last session of Congress, and 
will, hence, not operate as*a rule at the 
time of the counting. Each house of every 
Congress is constitutionally entitled to 
adopt its own rules of proceedings; and no 
rules of a previous Congress have the 
slightest authority with a succeeding Con- 
gress, except as they shall be adopted by 
that Congress, A joint rule is neither a 
law nor a fixture; but at any moment 
repealable at the pleasure of either house, 
The Senate chose to reject the twenty- 
second joint rule before the present com- 
plications arose, and this is the end of it. 
The House of Representatives cannot force 
its continuance a moment, against the con- 
scut of the Senate. When adopted, in 
1365, it was nothing but a mutual agree- 
ment between the two houses of Congress 
then in existence, and never had the least 
authority with any subsequent Congress, 
except by the mutual consent of both 
houses of such Congress. The joint rule 
being dead, there is no rule for counting 
the electoral votes except that given in the 
Constitution, which reads thus: ‘ The 
President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, open all the certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted.” 

In the next place, the President of the 
Senate is not only the constitutional custo- 
dian of the electoral certificates, but also 
the organ of bringing them before the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, and 
opening them in their presence, even if he 
be not the constitutional counter of the 
votes. Neither House has any legal access 
to or knowledge of these papers except 
through him, or any power of action in 
reference to them until he has first acted. 
The Constitution makes it his duty to re- 
ceive the lists of persons voted for, as made 
out by the electors, and then to open them 
at the proper time. This vests in him a 
power of judgment as to what he docs re- 
ceive. He is not bound to receive bogus 
lists, prepared by a half-dozen or a dozen 
citizens, as the case may be, claiming to be 
electors and to have cast the vote of a 
given state. He has the clear right of 
judgment in the premises—at least, in the 
first instance; and, if he chooses to exercise 
it, there is no power to review or reverse 
his action. The Constitution trusts him 
with this right. 





PERSPECTIVE IN OUR CHARITIES. 





SomrEBopy has a sermon on moral per- 
spectives, in which he urges that dispro- 
portion is a grievous fault, if it is not asin; 
and that many of the evils of life would be 
mended by learning to distinguish between 
things that differ, and putting things big 
and little in their proper relations. The 
Pharisees tithed mint and anise and 
cummin, and neglected the weightier matters 
of the law. They cared more for things that 
are least than for things that are greatest. 
In like manner, many of us magnify some 
things that are of small importance, and 
minimize others that are of great im- 
portance, 

A more familiar and less aggravated in- 
stance of this fault is seen in the conduct 
of those who, in dealing with two objects 
of equal importance, give all their thought 
to the one and almost wholly neglect 
the other. » The obligation of benevolence 
and the obligation of integrity are equal; 
but there are those who exalt generosity and 
disparage integrity; and there are those 
who exactly reverse this judgment. 'Phis 
is bad perspective, and the characters that 
conform to such theories will be faulty 
characters. Todo justly and to love mercy 
are co-ordinate duties, and the truth of life 
is sacrificed when all the emphasis is laid 
on the ove and the other is passed over 
lightly. 

Is there not a law something akin to this, 
to which we ought to pay some heed in the 
bestowment of our charities? If two poor 
families, equally needy, equally deserving, 
ure neighbors of ours, is it just right for us 
to give all our benefactions io the one, neg: 
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lecting the other; or to give four times as 
much to one as we give to the other? If 
two causes of equal importance appeal to us 
for contributions, is it right for us to bestow 
all our contribution upon the one and 
nothing upon the other; or to discriminate 
by some arbitrary or fanciful rule between 
the two, putting one aside with a pittance 
and emptying our purses into the treasury 
of the other? 

These queries are suggested by the report 
of a certain conference, in which it appears 
that the churches which have contributed 
to the benevolent societies through the 
treasurer of this conference have given eight 
times as much to foreign missions as they 
have given to the mission board for the freed- 
men. Now, doubtless the gifts to our 
noble foreign boards are none too large, 
The work in which they are engaged is 
& most inspiring and a most momentous 
work. No Christian man wants to see their 
arm shortened or their purse depleted. 
But can any one explain the principle on 
which those Christians act who give eight 
dollars to foreign missions and only one 
dollar to our freedmen at home? Is the 
work of the one society eight times as im- 
portant as the work of the other society? 

It would seem that the events of the past 
few weeks are giving to this question a 
rather impressive answet. It would seem 
that the importance of educating the Negre, 
in order to keep him from being corrupted 
by the demagogues of one party and ex- 
terminated by the ruffians of the other 
might begin to be tolerably plain to the 
dullest intelligence. It would seem that dur- 
ing the painful and breathless suspense in 
which the nation has been waiting to hear 
from those three states of the South where 
violence and fraud oppose each other, the 
thought might have occurred to. a good many 
Christians that “the dark places of the 
earth, full of the habitations of cruelty,” are 
not all beyond the sea, and that the Ethi- 
opians of Louisiana and Carolina are 
stretching forth their hands to God quite as 
beseechingly as those of Congo and Natal. 

The question which the events of the hour 
are driving home with such tremendous 
‘urgency to the mind and heart of every 
Christian patriot is: ‘‘What can we do for 
the black man of the South?” And there 
is but one answer to that question. He 
must be .educated. He must be Chris- 
tianized. There is no other way of salva- 
tion for him. There is no other path of 
safety for the nation. The South will be 
Mexicanized, and that right speedily, if 
this work is long neglected. 

Teachers and missionaries for the 
heathen? Oh! yes, by all means. But why 
not the heathen in Mississippi, as well as 
the heathen in Hindustan? No doubt the 
soul of a Hindu is worth as much as the soul 
of an American citizen; but is it worth 
eight times as much? 

‘*But the Negroes are Christians already.” 
Normal Christians, yes. They are the same 
kind of Christians as the Armenians, the 
Nestorians, the Bulgarians; certainly not 
any better. They are just as much in need 
of Christian instruction as these darkened 
peoples of the East. And they are here at 
our doors, They are our fellow-coun- 
trymen. To the debt of love which we owe 
them is added the obligation of patriotism, 

All that we are doing for our foreign 
boards we ought to do; but this other work 
we must not leave undone. And we are 
bound to use some discrimination and pro- 
portion in our charities, and not to neglect 
the duties that are nearest, in our devotion 
to those that ure furthest oif. 





Tue trial of Mr. See by the Newark Pres- 
bytery gave occasion for at least one good 
“hit.” ‘Where is that passage ?” asked Mr. 
See of the prosecutor. Turning sharply about 
to face the defendant, who is a believer in the 
special revelations of the Holy Spirit to all who 
are partakers of the “ higher life,’ Dr. Craven 
replied : “ First Corinthians, fourteenth chapter, 
thirty-fourth to the thirty-seventh verses. ‘Let 
your women keep silence in the churches; for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak. . . . 
If any man think himself to be a prophet or 
spiritual’ ”»—and here the prosecutor pointed his 
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Editorial Hotes. 


THat we are not amiss in our opposition to 
the policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the division of its conferences on the color 
line we take the liberty of publishing a por- 
tion of a letter sent us by Pres. H. R. Revels, 
D.D., of Aleorn Pniversity, Miss. "Yately United 
States senator, who thus speaks for the colored 
people ; 

“You ask for my opinion with regard to the 

real feeli g and wishes of the colored peopie 
respecting ‘color-line’ division in the M. E. 
Church. My reply is that in my humble judg- 
ment the masses of the colored members, they 
being ignorant and more or less unthought{ul, 
give themselves little or no concern about the 
matter; and, indeed, it may be correctly af- 
firmed of some of this class that they would 
prefer separation if they thought that their ex- 
cited and peeuliar manner of worship would 
otherwise be interfered with. But it is never- 
theless true that all our educated and intelli- 
gent ministers, as well as the wore intelligent, 
thinking, and reflecting people generally, great- 
ly prefer that our conferences and churches in 
the South should not be divided on the ‘color 
line.’ I think that [ am safe in saying that 
their position is that such a division by the 
Mother Church would be a departure from the 
high, Christian, and advanced ground which 
she occupied on this subject in the very com- 
mencement of her ecclesiastical labors in the 
South, and for that reason, the more degrad- 
ing to her colored members. Many acquiesce 
in what has been done in favor of ‘ color-line’ di- 
vision, because they see that opposition would 
be prcductive of more harm than good to the 
Church.” 
Such testimony is couclusive, as it is the unan- 
imous sentiment of the intelligent colored 
Methodists of the South. We declare that it 
is impossible for the Northern Methodists to 
allow this outrage on the people whom they 
have gone South to educate and enlighten. 
Their action is desertion in the presence of the 
enemy. Dr. Revels further testifies that the 
Southern whites are not in a temper to proyoke 
a partisan war over the late election. 





Tue * Standards ”’ aud creeds of the churches 

are getting to be looked upon as somewhat less 
sacred than was the case some years ago. Dr. 
Craven, in his prosecution of Mr. See, distinctly 
stated that he did not charge any offense 
against the Standards, but against the Bible. 
The Presbyterian Standards, he said, are im- 
perfect, and on two matters are decidedly 
faulty by omission. They contain no direction 
thatmen must honor God with their substance 
and they do not forbid the ministration of 
women as preachers. He plainly declared that 
in certain points the statements of the Confes- 
sion of Faith are erroneous, and that he 
would pledge all his influence to have them 
corrected. Yet Dr. Craven is one of the most 
thoroughly orthodox Old School members of 
the Presbyterian Church, but one who holds 
that since the Reunion the obligation upon 
the clergy to accept the teachings of the 
Confession of Faith is abrogated. In Scot- 
land we notice that the Rev. David Macrae has 
introduced into the United Presbyterian Pres- 
bytery of Greenock and Paisley a motion, 
which will be acted upon this month, that’ the 
Presbytery overture the Assembly that the time 
has come for a revision of the Standards. He 
declares that they are too long and too intri- 
cate, und that during the two hundred years 
since their adoption the faith of the church has 
undergone such developments that they do not 
represent its present belief, and that 
“the spectacle of a church professing to hold 
all these articles as articles of faith, while 
holding many of them as only matters of opin- 
ion, and not holding some of them at all, is a 
bad example 'o the world and demoralizing to 
the Church herself. The continued timidity of 
the Church in dealing with her Standards, in 
view of those facts, is becoming discreditable 
to her faith in the abiding presence of God’s 
Spirit; is a policy of unfaithfulness to the 
truth, and a policy that would be ef no party 
more condemned than by the men who framed 
these Standards according to the light they 
had, and by the Reformers whose creed has 
been preserved, but whose prompt and fear- 
less loyalty to truth has been to a large extent 
lost.’” 
There is so much solemn truth in thése words 
that they cannot but have weight, even though 
Mr. Macrae’s motion is as premature as Dr. 
Craven’s outspoken declaration to the same 
effect will be unwelcome, coming as it does 
from one of the directors of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Fewsmith, in his opivion, given 
before the Newark Presbytery, on the matter 
of women’s preaching, confessed that he had 

i d a little in that way himself, as one of the 





finger at the defendant with most expressive 
gesture—*‘let him acknowledge that the 
things that I write unto you are the command- 
ments of the Lord’—not mine, not Paul’s, noth- 
ing temporary, but the commandinents of Jesus 
Chnist.”’ 


two women admitted by Mr. See to the pulpit 
had been allowed to speak in his own lecture- 
room. He was not ready to approve of 
women’s becoming preachers ; and yethe would 
not deny that they could speak to edification, 





He had himself some time ago spent a Sunday 





in New York, and had heard in the morning and 
afternoon two distingui- hed clergymen, and in 
the evening had heard Mi-s Smiley ; and,though 
it might be heretical, he declared he was more 
edified by the evening’s discourse-than by either 
of those which he had heard during the day. 
We doubt wot that he was also edified by the 
address of the lady whom he invited to speak 
in his own lecture-room. If, now, their speak- 
ing may be to edification, if it do not appear to 
violate womanly propriety and modesty, and if 
there be good reason to question whether the 
apostolic prohibition was intended to be per- 
manent, then what is the use in quarreling over 
it and punishing by ecclesiastical censure those 
who allow it within measure ? 





AT a meeting of the Rhode Island Congrega- 
tional Association an essay was read defending 
these theses: 

“1st. That children are saved by the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ; and are, therefore, of the 
household of God and should be the subjects 
of constant, careful, and faithful Christian 
nurture. 

‘2nd, That at a suitable age, when they are 
able to perceive the purpose of the relation, 
they should be received, on confession of their 
faith, as members of the church. 

“3rd. That previous to that period they 

should be taught and encouraged to believe 
that they are by grace the children of God and 
heirs of the promises.” 
We are told that the discussion elicited various 
views; but that all agreed that the subject is 
“involved with peculiar difficulties in deciding 
upon a correct theory and practice.”” Now, 
whatever theories Congregationalists may hold 
about constructive churchmembership, they 
practically agree with Baptists in requiring a 
regenerate churchmembership, and the accept- 
ance of the essayist’s theory would be a most dis- 
astrous reversal of their policy. Children may be 
saved by the Atonement, but that does not de- 
pend on their baptism ; and, if savedininfancy, 
they get unsaved very quick after it, and to this 
rule baptized children are, unhappily, no excep- 
tion. We do not see why they ‘‘should be 
taught and encouraged to believe that they are 
by grace the children of God,” unless they are 
such; and such they may be by their own act 
when they are old enough to be taught that 
they are. Still further, when they have reached 
‘*a suitable age” ‘‘to perceive the purpose of 
the relation” of churchmembership they will be 
old enough to be received on evidence of their 
own Christian character. Infant baptism may 
be an admirable thing; Christian nurture cer- 
tainly is; but we want in our churches those 
who love their Saviour by their own act and 
who are trying to serve him. 





Tue New York Evangelist says that ‘‘the 
question as to the actual relation of the state to 
religion, in its principles and present legisla- 
tion, is not to be settled by any abstract theory 
of the ‘ absulute secularity ’ of the state, but by 
the constitutions and laws of the states as they 
now stand.” Precisely so. We congratulate 
our neighbor upon stating so well and so clear. 
ly the rule of the settlement. What we sugges 
in the application of this rule is that 7he Huun- 
gelist, instead of giving us theories, mere plati- 
tudes, and general statements upon its own 
authority, should take the trouble of present- 
ing the doctrine of the ‘constitutions and 
laws’’ of this country in their own language, 
with appropriate quotation points and refer- 
ences to articles and sections in which the 
language is found, supplementing the same by 
citing the cases in which the courts have ex- 
pounded these ‘‘ constitutions and laws,” and 
thus given their understanding of ‘‘the Amer- 
ican theory”’ of civil government in relation to 
religion. We may bé mistaken as to the re- 
sult; but we have the strong impression that 
our neighbor’s loose and unsupported asser- 
tions on this subject would not stand such a 
test. As an aid in this search for the truth, we 
take the liberty of suggesting ‘‘ Hough’s Amer- 
ican Constitutions,” ‘ Tyler’s American Eccle- 
siastical Law,” and Dr. Spear’s ‘‘ Religion and 
the State.” These works will suffice to put 
him on the track. 





WE lately gave the action of the Baptists 
on the subject of the repudiated Minnesota 
bonds. Two other religious bodies in the 
State have taken up the subject. The state 
Congregational Conference, at Austin, unani- 
mously passed an admirable resolution, offered 
by President Strong, of Carlton College, after 
a discussion all on one side. It puts the moral 
aspect of the case so excellently that we give 
it in full: 


‘* Whereas, Certain obligations of our com- 
monwealth, known as state railroad bonds, for 
the redemption of which the state has pledged 
her ‘faith and credit,’ still, to our public re- 
proach and dishonor, remain unpaid and, as 
respects both principal and interest, practically 
repudiated; and, 

‘ Whereas, The validity of these bonds has 
been passed upon by the courts, untilit has 
been reviewed by the highest judicatory of the 
land, with the unvaerying decision that ‘the 
state is bound by every consideration of honor 
and good faith to pay them,’ so that there is no 

r room to question the obligation; and 
et the state now stands in the position ef re- 
using to meet her just obligations because of 
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her sovereignty. in which she cannot be coerced 
or = amenable to the tribunals of the land ; 
an 

"Whereas, We believe it is the duty of the 
churches of Christ to oppose all immorality 
and injustice, whether individual or corporate, 
and to demand integrity and honor in affairs 
= the state, as well as of the church; there- 
ore. 

z "Resolved, That, as Christian citizens and as 
representatives of ouir churches, suffering re- 
proach from the dishonor of virtual state re- 
eager gers we hold that every Christian mem- 

er of the commonwealth is bound to do all 
in his power to arouse the public conscience to 
the moral obligation resting upon our state to 
remove this reproach, and, by providing fora 
just and honorable settlement of her bonds, to 
vindicate her integrity.” 
We are sorry to have to contrast with this the 
action of the Presbyterian Synod, which re- 
solved ‘‘that the Synod, being exclusively an 
eccleriastical body, will not transcend its con- 
stitutional limits by expressing any opinion as 
to the validity or extent of the state’s indebted- 
ness.”’ Bless their dear souls, nobody wanted 
their opinion on that point. The United States 
Supreme Court has decided that. But even an 
“ecclesiastical body’? might regard and, if 
necessary, affirm the principles of common 
honesty. It would not hurt even a Presbyte- 
rian synod to say that there should be a just 
and honorable settlement. On this subject 
there 1s already much feeling in Minnesota, and 
there wiil be more. We are glad to see the re- 
ligious bodies directing the politicians in this 
matter, 





Tue Tribune on Tuesday had the following, 
to which we invite public attention : 

“By neglecting its road-bed, allowing its 
rolling stock to run down, and scrimping 
every possible expense for maintenance, the 
Lake Shore Railroad bas just succeeded in de- 
claring a dividend on its watered stock. The 
announcement was made on Friday. On the 
same day a bridge which had been neglected, 
and concerning which there are stories that the 
directors had been warned of its insecurity, 
gave way, and a hundred people were killed.’ 
We think railroads, theaters, and churches 
will understand very soon that the public have 
some rights in regard “ to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness’? which they are bound to 
respect. The dividends of death and mourn- 
ing recently declared are not the kind looked 
for to give us a happy new year. 





THE President of the Senate has expressed 
the earnest hope that the joint committee of 
the two houses of Congress will agree upon 
some method for counting the electoral votes, 
and thus relieve him from the embarrassment 
which would otherwise exist. Suppose, how- 
ever, that they donot agree. What then? This 
question he is reported as answering by saying 
that he will appear at the place of meeting, with 
all the sealed envelopes, and, without hesita- 
tion or shirking his re:ponsibility, discharge his 
duty under the Constitution. The constitutional 
number of electoral votes is 369; yet the envel- 
opes, including the bogus certificates, will prob- 
ably show 391 votes, or 22 votes more than this 
number. Whatthe President of the Senate will 
do at the moment with these spurious votes, if 
Congress fails to agree upon avy measure, is a 
secret which be does not give to the public; 
yet, if he follows the Constitution in its most 
obvious meaniog, and as illustrated by all the 
early precedents, he will assume that opening 
the certificates, counting the votes, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, and declaring the result belong 
to him as prerogatives of his office, and act ac- 
eordingly. This will, then, be bis duty, and at 
the same time the only method of meeting the 
exigency of the situation. The two houses of 
Congress have no power of action, unless it be 
by concurrent action ; and, if they cannot agree 
as to how they shall act, then they effectually 
block each other. Such a status of things 
would make it eminently proper for the Pres- 
ident of the Senate to assert and exercise the 
prerogatives of bis office. The votes must be 
counted then and there, and the powers of the 
Pre-ident of the Senate are abundantly ad- 
equate for this purpose. Let him do his duty 
under the Constitution, counting the genuine 
votes and rejecting the spurious certificates, and 
the public sentiment of the country will sustain 
him and acquiesce in the result. 





It has been suggested that the two houses of 
Congress might compromise their differevces 
in regard to counting the electoral votes by 
agreeing that the President of the Senate 
shall open all the returns ; that the votes shall 
be counted, unless objected to; that, if avy 
votes are objected to, the President of the Sen- 
ate shull decide in the first instance upon the 
validity of the return; that this decision may 
be appealed from by the party making the ob- 
jection ; and that the decision shall stand, un- 
less overruled by the concurrent votes of the 
two houses of Congress, acting separately. If 
two returns’are made from the same state, the 
genuine return shall be determined in the same 
way. Many Republicans at Washington are 
understood to fayor a programme of this char- 
acter, rather than have the President of the 
Senate take the entire responsibility of decid- 
ing all questions that may arise. The theory 


assumes that fhe returns, as opened, are to be 


counted, unless objected to; and then provides 
that the decision of the President of the Senate 
is to be final, unless overruled by the two 
houses of Congress. The proposition is a fair 
one, and under ordinary circumstances it would 
probably be accepted by both houses. The dif- 
ficulty with its practical working is that the 
two houses of Congress are politically opposed 
to each other, and that the President of the 
Senate would undoubtedly make such decisions 
as the S«nate would sustain, and, hence, such 
as the House of Representatives could not re- 
verse. If the President of the Senate were a Dem- 
ocrat, the House of Representatives would read- 
ily agree to the plan, and the Senate would be 
just as likely to reject it. The real difficulty 
consists in the fact that no plan, however fair 
in itself, can be adopted which will not defeat 
the purpose of one or the other house of 
Congress. Political antagonism is the trouble, 
rather than any just ground of doubt about 
the valid returos. The country is waiting with 
some anxiety to see whether the Joint Commit- 
tee can untie this knot. 


CONGRESSMAN PAYNE, the Chairman of the 
House Committee on the Counting of the Elect- 
oral Votes, says “that the Committee will 
insist upon the right of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to participate in the couuting of the 
electoral votes and exercise its right to throw 
out the vote of one of the three Southern 
States, and thereby throw the election into the 
House. This would insure the election of Mr. 
Tilden by the House, and with such a result the 
Democratic party would be satisfied.”’ Mr. 
Payne, as reported, adds that he does ‘‘ not be- 
lieve that there is any likelihood of the two 
committees coming to an agreement unless the 
Republicans are disposed to back down.”” The 
meaving of all this is that Governor Tilden 
must be President, at any rate, and that the 
House of Representatives will not agree to any- 
thing that does not involve the certainty of this 
result. If this is to be the Democratic pro- 
gramme, then there is no use in attempting to 
effect any agreement as to the mode of count- 
ing the votes. The Senate—unless satisfied 
that Governor Tilden is legally entitled to the 
electoral votes of one of the disputed Southern 
States—should not back down by the breadth 
of a hair, and, as we presume, will not. The 
claim that the House of Representatives may 
itself, independently of the Senate, throw out 
the votes of one of these states, and thus secure 
to itself the right of choosing the President, is 
simply preposterous. The Senate should not 
fora moment concede any such claim. If a 
just and fair application of law elects Governor 
Hayes, a8 now seems to be the fact, then he 
must have the office, and no amount of bluster 
should be permitted to defeat this result. 


THE report of the special committee of the. 


South Carolina House of Representatives, as 
to the organization of that body and the con- 
stitutional validity thereof, contains an argu- 
ment of both law and fact that ought to settle 
the question and put an end to the bogus leg- 
islature gotten up by the supporters of Wade 
Hampton, upon whose pretended authority he 
is dependent for all his claims to be regarded 
as governor of that state. The true House of 
Representatives was organized on the basis of 
the certificates issued bythe State Board of 
Canyassers, and, as so organized, it contained 
a constitutional quorum, or a majority of all 
the persons having certificates and declared to 
be elected. The claimants from Edgefield and 
Laurens counties had no such certificates, and, 
hence, had no right to participate in the organ- 
ization of the house. The returns from there 
counties on the Georgia frontier were excluded 
on the ground of gross frauds. The State cen- 
sus of 1875 showed that the whole number of 
male persons in Edgefield County over 21 
years of age was only 7,122; and the returns 
made from that county in 1876 gave a total 
vote of 9,374, or 2,252 more than the whole 
voting population in 1875. The facta in regard 
to Laurens County are quite as.bad. More 
votes in both of these counties were returned 
than the aggregate of the whole number of 
voters as shown by the state census of the pre- 
viouz year. Not only were Republicans pre- 
vented from voting by an organized system of 
intimidation, but enormous frauds were com- 
mitted in increasing the apparent Democratic 
vote. And it is upon this basis, as the facts 
show, that Wade Hampton claims to be gov- 
ernor, notwithstanding the lawful legislature 
has canvassed the votes for governor and de~ 
clared D. H. Chamberlain duly elected. South 
Carolina cannot have¢wo state governments at 
the same time ; and, if it becomes necessary, 
the General Government will have to dispose 
of one of these governments, by granting it a 
leave of absence. The system of bogus gov- 
ernments is simply the system of treason, and 
is to be suppressed by force of arms, when oth- 
er means fail. 


THE President last week informed Congress 
that Great Britain had receded from her posi- 





tion on the extradition question, and will now 


deliver up fugitives from justice, ‘without 
asking for any engagement as to such persons 
not being tried in the United States for other 
than the offenses for which extradition had 
been demanded.’’ This, on the part of the 
British Government, is “a temporary measure 
until a new extradition treaty can be con- 
cluded.’? The President also says that he 
hopes soon “to conclude with Her Majesty’s 
Government a new treaty of a broader and 
more comprehensive nature.”” The mistake of 
Great Britain consisted in the attempt to qual- 
ify the Treaty of 1842 by the parliamentary 
law of 1870, without the consent of the United 
States, and notin the nature of the qualifica- 
tion. The qualification, perfectly reasonable in 
itself, should have been inserted in the treaty, 
as was not the fact; and, hence, the United 
States had just cause of complaint. No gov- 
ernment should agree by treaty to deliver up 
fugitives from justice without a definite state- 
ment as to the crimes for which they shall be 
delivered up and without an explicit pledge 
ttat they shall not be tried for any other 
crimes until they have had a full opportunity 
to return to the country in which the delivery 
took place. This is demanded by good faith, 
as well as by the rights of asylum. 


....The Springfield (Mass.) Republican prints 
a racy letter from a New York correspondent, 
unknown to us, about the religious weeklies of 
New York, from which we make the following 
extract: 


“Tt is a hard time for newspapers here, 
especislly hebdomadals. The old religious 
weeklies, like THE INDEPENDENT and Observer 
and wangelist, which are backed by rich re- 
ligious constituencies and have a solid business 
foundation, are not seriously affected by the 
hard times. But the numerous sheets which, 
like Adam in the old miiacle play, are on their 
way to be created, find, with Hamlet, that ‘to 
be or not to be’ is the question.”’ 


The writer says some rather severe things 
about two or three other papers here and 
those connected with them, which we do not 
care to print, as we might possibly be accused 
of breaking one of the commandments. 

-...The Hon. Benjamin Hill, of Georgia, in a 
published letter, says: ‘‘I am in favor of a fair 
and honest constitutional count of the votes of 
the people. I am laboring to secure that count, 
and when secured I shall abide its result; and 
so will every other man, North and South, who 
is not willing to destroy his country. I am 
brave enough to want peace, but not cowardly 
enough to accept dishonor.’’ This is alike sens- 
ible and timely. 

.... The Churchman would have New Year’s 
Day changed to some other date, because it in- 
terferes with the Feast of the Circumcision, 
which comes on that day. ‘‘ An important 
Church festival,” it says, ‘‘is put entirely to 
one side.” ‘* The Circumcision being lost sight 
of, the Purification is also ignored.’ We fail 
to see why New Year’s should interfere either 
with circumcising or purifying. 

...‘* Burleigh,” the versatile correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, bas a sprightly para- 
graph about the metropolitan ministers who have 
served several denominations—Dutch, Congre- 
ga'ional, Presbyterian, Lutberan, or Method- 
dist. He might have increased the list largely 
by including the name of one Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith, if his modesty had not prevented 
him. 

....The best thing that the House of Repre- 
sentatives can do in respect to the privacy of 
telegrams is simply to back down from its own 
untenable and false position. The people can- 
not dispense with the use of the telegraph, and 
they will not stand the despotic assumption 
that Congress may in its discretion become an 
inquisitor into all its secrets. 


....The committee of the House of Repre- 
sentative who were directed to investigate the 
charge brought against the New York post- 
office by Mr. Hewitt have performed the duty, 
and discovered that the charge had ab-olutely 
no foundation. Mr. Hewitt must by this time 
have realized the wisdom of thinking twice 
and speaking not at all. 

....One of the most representative members 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
writes us: ‘Allow me to tender to you the 
thanks of three hundred thousand for your 
editorial ‘Tbe Gospel of Color.’ May your 
bow always abide !”’ 

...»They are selling liquors again in the Cap- 
itol restaurants, because the Senate insisted 
that the j.int rules, including the exclusion of 
liquors, no longer hold good. Vice-President 
Wilson’s protesting voice is sadly missed. 


...-The Brooklyn Theater disaster was fol- 
lowed by a wholesome investigation of existing 
places of amusement; and now over in Brook- 
lyn the authorities are not going to let churches 
put camp-stools in the aisles. 

-...There was less liquor offered last New 
Year’s than for many seasons. A drunkard 


taking his fiftieth dose is not a pleasant object, 
even in a parlor. 


...-In Chicago, dog fanciers advertise their 





wares under the designation of “Sausage meat.” 








Religions IJutelligenee. 
PROTESTANTISM : IN AUSTRIA. 


THE religious condition of Austria is a sub- 
ject which receives little or no attention from 
English or American Protestants. There was 
not a word said about it at the last General 
Council of the Evangelical Alliance, though re- 
ports of the progress, condition, and prospects 
of Evangelical Christianity were presented from 
nearly all of the otber countries of Europe. 
There have been important changes in the rela- 
tions of the Government of Austria to the Pope 
and to the Roman Catholic religion in the past 
ten years, and the Protestant element of the 
population is certainly large enough to be 
worthy of attention. The Catholic has for cen- 
turies been the state religion of Austria, and 
until 1781 there was no toleration for any other. 
The sway of the Church of Rome continued un- 
checked, however, until 1867. In that yearanew 
code was adopted, which restricted its power. 
It established, among other reforms, civil 
marriage ; the exclusive direction of the public 
schuols was taken from the priests and civi} 
control substituted ; every person fourteen years 
of age was granted the liberty of freely choosing 
his religion, and the law disinheriting persons 
for renounclug the state religion was aboli-hed. 

These laws were executed, and some of the 
priests and bishops who violated them were ar- 
raigned before tbe courts and sentenced to pay 
fines or to undergo imprisonment, according to 
the weight of their offeases. When papal in- 
fallibility was declared, the Government abol- 
ished the Concordat with the Pope. The rela- 
tions of state and church are, however, still 
very close ; but it may be reasonably expected 
that the policy of the government will grow 
more liberal. Evangelical religion was propa- 
gated in Austria before the time of Luther. 
There were the Hussites in Bohemia, and the Al- 
bigenses and Waldensians laid the foundations 
of Protestantism in Hungary. Luther’s and Cal- 
vin’s writings obtained a large circulation, and 
two rival parties of Protestants—Lutheran and 
Reformed—sprung up in Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Transylvania. The bitterest persecution 
followed, untilit was supposed that the heresy 
was exterminated. But when the edict of 
toleration was proclaimed, in 1781, Protestants 
appeared iu large pumbers. Of atotal popula- 
tion of over 36,000,000, the Catbolics have near- 
ly 28,000,000 adherents, the Oriental churches 
over 3,000,000, and the Protestants not less than 
3,571,000. Tne latter embrace Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, and Unitarians. The Lutherans, who 
are mostly Germans and Sclavs, number about 
2,000,000; the Reformed Church, composed 
mainly of Magyars, has about 1.500,000 adher- 
ents; and the Unitarians, who belong to the 
race of Szeklers, number 50,000, The Luther- 
ans, as we learn from an excellent article in 
the London Congregationalist, accepted state aid 
and supervision in 1848; but the Reformed 
Church refused the subvention, while it could 
not easily avoid state control. The present 
condition of Protestantism in the empire is not 
very encouraging. Rationalism has “ obtained 
possession of nearly every pulpit’ and de- 
stroyed the “aggressive power” of the churches. 
There is some little evidence of Evangelical re- 
ligion among the Lutherans, and both Luther- 
aps and Calvinists attend Sunday services very 
regularly, maintain family worship, and are 
doing much for the cause of education. 

‘“‘The Austrian Government,”’ says the Lon- 
don Congregationalist, ‘‘ puts every possible ob- 
stacle in the way of efforts outside the regular- 
ly-constituted churches, and to a large extent 
also among the members of those churebes. 
Colportage, in tbe proper senee of the term, is 
strictly forbidden in every part of the en.pire, 
except Hungary. Men licensed us bookseilers 
may go about showing specimens of books 
and taking orders ; but tbey must not sell from 
door to door, though the permission to do even 
this is vers charily given. Bovks and tracts must 
not be distrinuted. Sunday-schools are an im- 
possibility. There is a wission-hall in Vienna, but 
special permission must be obtained for every 
service held there. Four bretbren of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Mis-ions have been trying 
for the Jast three years todo mission work in 
Prague, Briiner, and other places; but they 
now find the door absolutely clo-ed against 
them, and the probability is that they will soon 
be compelled to leave the country. Notwith- 
standing the-e difficulties, the British and For- 
eign Bible Society has duriug the last ten 
years circulated nearly one and a half million 
copies of the Word of God. Tracts also are 
being distributed, in ways which we must leave 
our readers to imagine. Religious books in 
various languages are being sold in some of the 
prineipsl cities. The various Jewish missions 
at Pesth, Prague, and other towns are doing 
something, especially in the way of educatiun. 

‘But the most nopeful and interesting work 
is that which is going on in Bohemia and Moravia. 
Many of the pastors are now preaching Evan- 
gelical doctrines with great earnestness. From 
time to time students repair to Euinburgh to 
complete their theological studies, and return 
to their country with a knowledge of the 
modes of evangelization that are adopted here. 
Under the auspices of a Scotch Association 
and also of the Evangelical Continental 
Soviety, pastors and evangelists are being em- 

loyed, in connection with the Reformed 
Church, to preach among the Roman Catholics, 
and with most cheering results, Two training 
inetitutions at Czaslau and Krabscbitz are im- 
parting a thoroughly Christian education to 
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about one hundred boys and girls, children of 
Bohemian and Moravian Protestante, in the 
bope that. many of them may hereafter devote 
themselves to the work of teaching. And 
quite recently Pastor Schubert has opeved a 
trainiog institution for evangelists at Krab- 
schitz, which, it is believed, will render good 
service.” 


When some of the hindrances putin the way 
of evangelical effort by the government shall 
have been removed, and some of the life and 
vigor of American and English Protestantism 
shall have been infused into the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches, Austrian Protestantism 
will make itself known and felt among the 
millions of Sclavs in the interior of Europe. 





.... The Watchman, of London, the leading 
Wesleyan paper in England, says: ‘‘ Various 
rumors have been afloat for some time as to the 
intentions of the Church and the government 
with regard to the burials question. Some say 
that the government bave told the leading 
dignitaries of the Church that they must pre- 
pare themselves for a change; while others 
affirm that the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
entreated the government to produce a solution 
and settlement of the difficulty. That some 
change is expected by the clergy is evident 
from the earnestness with which they are dis- 
cussing the question all over the country; and, 
when the smallness of the m+jority against the 
Burials Bill under a conservative government is 
rememb- red, it becomes not unreasonable to 
suppose that the government may have some 
iotention of dealing with the question during 
the next session of Parliament.’”? The Watch- 
man tben proceeds to discuss the question in a 
very vigorous manuer : 

“Tt is quite time that the national grave- 
yards were open to Nonconformist funeral 
services. The graveyards are for the use of 
the whole parish and a | parishiooer has a 
right to a grave. When all the parshbioners 
belonged to the Church there was no practical 
difficulty. But vast pumbers do not belong to 
the Church, and their number is increasing 
every vear. Now, the law must either prevent 
the existence of Nonconformists or make suit- 
able provision for them when they do exist. 
The law allows us to become Wesleyans, to be 
baptized us Wesleyans, to be married as Wes- 
leyans ; but at present it refuses to allow us to 
be vuried as Wesieyans. This is the gravamen 
of the complaict. We are tolerated in life and 
are made insuffersble after death. At the 
ehureb-yates all religious liberty ends. The 
Episcopalian Church forces itself upon us; the 
gentiemau ia the white gown places himself at 
the head of the procession ; and it might be the 
funeral] of the president of the conference, fol- 
lowed to the grave by 500 Wesleyan ministers, 
but they must ail give way and be silenced by 
the law of the land ia the presence of the gen- 
tleman in tne white gowo, wno, though he 
buries in the sure and certain hope of the res- 
urrection of his dear departed brother, does 
not believe, if he is au advanced Ritualist, that 
he whom he inters is saved.”’ 

It is not much that the Wesleyans demand— 
the privilege of reading the ‘‘ Church of En- 
gland burial service with certain verbal altera- 
tions,’ and of singing a hymn or making a few 
remarks. This concession would not, however, 
Buit all Nonconformists; for some of them 
would object decidedly to the use of a liturgy. 


---.The sales of ecclesiastical property in 
Rome by the governmeut have brought enor- 
mous sums to the Italian treasury. The sales 
were begun in 1867, and on the first of October, 
1876, 118,589 Jots bad been sold at auction, 
producing $102,823,600. The estimate made by 
the government when the sales began put the 
gross sum at $79,928.500. This amount has al- 
ready been exceeded by $23,000,000, and there 
is yet considerable property to be disposed of. 
The official journal, in giving these statistics, 
says: ‘‘ There isthe added advantage in the 
improvements tiat are immediately made, as 
the property passes into private hands, with an 
increase ofthe general wealth. The govern- 
ment has reserved many buildings for its own 
uses and everycommune and considerable city 
bas shared in the division of such structures as 
could be turned to account. There are many 
convents still occupied by the monks, as a tem- 
porary privilege, or until it can be seea to what 
use they can be put. Thirty-two or more of such 
monastic buildings in and about Naples have 
been handed over to the public within a short 
time.’’ : 


.++» The Christian Advocate has the following 
paragraph apropos of a matter which we have 
previously given some attention to in these 
columns: ‘‘The support of tae bishops is 
made the duty of the Church, and the care of 
this collection is committed to the pastors and 
presiding elders. Brothers, the Episcopal 
Fund is overdrawn. The General Conference 
forbade the agents of the Book Concern. loan- 
ing to this fund for the salaries of tbe bishops 
after Jan lst. Send on your collections, and 
prevent embarrassment to ourcbief pasiors, and 
their consequent diversion from their legiti- 
mate work.’’ 


.... We have already stated that the revolu- 
tion in Mexico would probably not iuterfere to 
any extent with Protestant missi ns in that 
country. Dr. Riley, of the Church of Jesus, 
confirms tnis statement, He says Gexrai Diaz, 
now in power, represents the liberal interé8ts 
of the republican party and is not an advocate 





of the Roman Catholic régime. The latest_re- 
ports state that there are now sixty-eight con- 
gregations outside the City of Mexico connect- 
ed with the Church of Jesus. 


....Bishop, Kain, of Wheeling, W. Va., ac- 
cording to The Intelligencer, of that city, re- 
fused to allow the remains of a deceased nun 
to be taken by her brother from the convent to 
Winchester for burial. He said the body must 
be interred in consecrated ground, and only 
consented to its removal when legal proceed- 
ings were about to be commenced against him. 
If this is the policy of the Catholics, it is very 
unwise, to say the least. 


..» The Methodists are showing commendable 
energy in their efforts to raise money enough 
to pay off their missionary debt of upward of 
$172,000. Meetings have been or are to be 
held in all parts of the country, and appeals are 
made in the church press to the members of 
the church to do their duty. The members of 
the Missionary Board have themselves contri- 
buted fifteen thousand dollars. 


...-The English Wesleyan Year Book for 
1876-7 reports the receipts of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society at $795,530. To this add $155,000 
received by the Canadian Missionary Society, 
and the total income reaches $950,530, an in- 
crease of $30,000 over the previous year. With 
this sum 5,167 paid agents are maiotained and 
651 central or principal stations occupied in 
various parts of the world. 


..-.There is arupture in the relations be- 
tween the Bishop of London and the English 
Church in Geneva, Switzerland. The Bishop 
appointed the Rev. Mr. Silletoe to be pastor of 
the church; but the church refused to receive 
him, on the ground that the Bishop had no 
authority to make the appointment. The 
Bishop has accordingly instructed Mr. Silletoe 
to open separate services. 


«eeeThe Reformed Church in the United 
States is about to follow the German popula- 
tion into the South. J.P. Roth, M.D., is un- 
der theological training in Cincinnati for this 
work. He expects to gather congregations at 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville, Atlanta, 
and other points inthe South. There are al- 
ready some Reformed churches in North Caro- 
lina. 


..-.The Rev. T. Pelham Dale, of St. Vedast’s, 
London, who was suspended by Lord Penzance 
for ritualistic practices, was announced recent- 
ly to preach at St. Ethelberg’s; but the rector of 
that church stated that the Bishop of London 
had forbidded him, intimating that, while Mr. 
Dale thus obeyed the Bishop, he did not intend 
to obey Lord Penzance’s court. 


.-.-Prof. Swing’s church has come through 
its first year very successfully in finances. 
After paying a rent of $2,000 and a salary to 
Mr. Swing of $7,000 and meeting all expenses, 
there is a balance of $2,000 in the treasury. 
The trustees are ngw considering plans for a 
‘new place of worship. 


-»»-The Rey. Jobn Relly Beard, D.D., a 
prominent English Unitarian, isdead. Hetook 
a warm interest in the various denominational 
enterprises and wrote a good deal. Among 
his best-known works was a dictionary of the 
Bible. He died atthe age of 76. 

EE 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue holiday week has been a very quiet 
one at the Capital, so far as politics are 
concerned; and it could not well be other- 
wise, with Congress not in session and so 
many of our most prominent politicians 
absent. Even when Congress meets again, 
next week, in regular daily session it is not 
expected that there will be much excite. 
ment or ‘interest in the debates. There is 
but one great subject before Congress and 
the country at this time, and it is not quite 
ready for its consideration and decision. 
The committees of investigation now at 
the South will not return and have their 
reports much before the first of February, 
and the general debates of the electoral 
question cannot commence till then. But 
a large amount of preliminary labor in 
the committee-room will be done previous 
to that time. The Joint Committee has 
already had a meeting, and, if there is to 
be any arrangement for the counting of 
the votes, it will have to prepare it. It 
is, on the whole, a very able and fair 
committee, and, if it should agree upon a 
method of counting the electoral vote, it is 
tolorably certain that both branches of Con- 
gress will adopt it. But what if the Com- 
mittee’ disagree, and no other plan is fixed 
for the Joint Convention? I do not see 
but each house will have to carry out its 
own plan and leave the result with the peo- 
ple. The Senate will give us Gov. Hayes, 
and he will gain possession of the White 








House and the departments. He will be 
the de facto President; while Gov. Tilden, 
holding his title from the House, will claim 
to be the de jure Executive. It has been 
suggested that, if it should appear early in 
February that a compromise is impossible, 
that there shall bea tacit agreement be- 
tween the two sides that the President of 
the Senate shall declare the vote for Hayes; 
and the House, previous to such a decis- 
ion, shall retire from the Joint Convention 
and elect Tilden, according to its present 
purpose. The tacit understanding would 
only go to the extent of avoiding disorder 
and violence. After the 4th of March the 
question might in some way be got into the 
courts for a final decision. 

There was an eloquent debate in the House 
on Wednesday of the Louisiana election, 
though not a quorum of members was 
present. The Speaker, by rather sharp 
practice, got before the House a Democratic 
memorial from Cincinnati, and, on the mo- 
tion to refer, ademand for its reading was 
made and a lengthy debate ensued. It had 
some striking features. Able speeches 
were made by Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, and 
Mr. Frye, of Maine, on the general political 
condition of Louisiana. Banning, of Ohio, 
and Spencer, of Louisiana, also made long 
speeches on the general question, and 
neither uttered a single word in condemna- 
tion of the violence which everybody 
knows has existed to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in the South during the last ten years. 
No Northern or Southern Democrat has yet 
had the manliness to rise in his place and 
condemn the atrocities which have been 
committed at the South; but they occupy 
all their time in delineating and censuring 
the conduct of ‘‘carpet-baggers.”” And, who- 
ever is President, there will not be peace at 
the South, unless it be the peace and silence 
of a terrible despotism, till the better class 
of white Democrats—like Gordon and Lamar 
—speak out in condemnation of violence 
and all kinds of intimidation. It looks now 
as if colored suffrage was a complete fail- 
ure; that its only result is to give the South 
a large additional representation in Con- 
gress and in the Electoral College, while the 
colored vote is entirely overcome in all the 
states but one or two, and in less than a 
year they will be subjugated by the dom- 
inant race. The Republicans in Congress 
are confounded by these dire results, and 
know not how to do anything more to succor 
the colored race. The Enforcement Act is 
unconstitutional. One branch of Congress is 
Democratic and it cannot be amended. 
Gen. Grant went as far as he‘dared in 
the recent elections in the use of troops 
for the protection of the colored voters. 
And see the result! For the pres- 
ent, nothing more can be done. Even 
if Governor Hayes should come in, he can do 
little for the South; except it be morally. 
We have come to the end of the use of 
physical force at the South till matters grow 
a good deal worse. The Southern Demo- 
cratic leaders say that, if the General Gov- 
ernment wili not interfere locally in their 
concerns, they will see to it that the colored 
people are not maltreated. Can we trust 
them? It is true, I suppose, that much of 
the violence in the South has had its origin 
in politics. The property-owning race 
could not bear to be ruled by Negroes, in con- 
junction with ‘‘carpet-baggers,” and, once 
in control of local government themselves, 
the colored people will probably fare much 
as they now doin Maryland and Virginia. 

It is generally admitted here among Re- 
publicans that, if Hayes comes in, in a very 
short time, if not at once, South Carolina 
and Louisiana will fall into the hands of 
the white race. Florida already has 
done so. Im any _ event, therefore, 
the fate of the colored people is in the 
hands of the old master race—under a Con- 
stitution which gives them equal political 
rights. With a President and a Congress 
friendly to them, they would be safe; but 
the popular branch of Congress is hopeless- 
ly Democratic. But, at the worst, even if 
Tilden comes in, I believe, if the Southern 
state governments and the white property- 
owners attempt to deprive the colored peo- 
ple of their rights; if there is a large 
amount of persecution; if the black man 
is robbed of his wages and his vote, and it 
is attempted to remand him back to slavery, 
that the North and the great Northwest 
will speedily restore the party of freedom 
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to power, and a way will be found to pro- 
tect the race which we set free. Weare 
not going back to barbarism, even if the 
Democratic party gets control of the Gen- 
eral Government for four years. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30th, 1876. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves trne 








BurneEtr’s CocoarneE, for promoting the 
growth of and beautifying the Hair and 
rendering it dark and glossy. The Cocoa- 
INE holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Cocoanut Or, pre- 
pared.expressly for this purpose. No other 
compound possesses the peculiar properties 
which so exactly suit the various conditions 
of the human hair. 





THROAT DISEASES often commence with 

a Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the 

voice. These incipient symptoms are al- 

layed by the use of ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial 

Troches,” which, if neglected, often result 
in a chronic trouble of the Throat. 
rrr 


CLOTHES WRINGERS. 


OvR contract with the manufacturers of 
the PROVIDENCE CLOTHES WRINGER has 
expired. All orders in accordance with 
our terms which were mailed to us before 
the first day of January will be promptly 
executed. Those sent after that date must 
be declined, as our offer of this premium is 
now Withdrawn. 

IN 


NOTICE. 


Persons to whom it may be more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions to THE 
INDEPENDENT in Boston can do so at the 
publishing office of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
41 and 45 Franklin Street, who will forward 
the same to us. All premiums, however, 
must go from New York. 








TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD. 


WE print elsewhere the annual state- 
ment of this excellent corporation, showing 
continued prosperity under its present able 
and conservative management. The spe- 
cial points to which we invite public atten- 
tion are as follows: It has increased its 
assets, during the past year, to the extent 
of $350,000 and more than $100,000 in its 
surplus to policyholders, Its investments 
are clearly set forth and must be regarded 
as entirely safe. The ‘‘accident” portion 
of the statement presented is specially 
worthy of notice at this time, when so 
many awful calamities are occurring. Its 
life business, considering the hard times, 
has kept up remarkably well and the indi- 
cations are that it will steadily increase. 
Weregard this corporation as specially 
worthy of patronage and public confidence. 
Its officers and managers are the right kind 
of men, and seem to be conducting its im- 
mense business on sound business princi- 
ples. 


ee 


DESKS. 


A cHoIceE stock of desks of all sorts are 
now being offered for sale at the well- 
known establishment of T. G. Sellew, No. 
103 Fulton Street, this city, which will 
certainly give satisfaction to those who use 
them. We have used in our office apd 
elsewhere desks of Mr. Sellew’s manufac- 
ture, and, besides being handsome as pieces 
of furniture, they have invariably worn well. 
The desks in stock include Fancy, Fine 
Rol), and Cylinder Desks. Office and Li- 
brary Furniture is also to be seen and the 
prices are uniformly reasonable. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tne United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, having completely triumphed over its 
unprincipled adversaries, made its New 
Year’s bow to the public on Monday morn- 
ing with its annual statement, showing it 
to be sound to the core. The figures pre- 
sented elsewhere in our columns, showing 
the results of an official examination of 
this institution, are enough to satisfy the 
most timid that it is worthy of their con- 
fidence. 
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To those who are so unfortunate as to be 
come prematurely gray, or whose hair ex- 
hibits a tendency to fall off, we recommend 
a trial of Hall’s Hair Renewer. We do so 
with the utmost confidence, because it is 
everywhere received with marked favor 
and has built upon his own merits such a 
sure foundation that,it is known and used 
in all civilized countries.— Addison (N. Y.) 
Advertiser. 

HEALTHFUL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MUSCLES. 


WE present to our readers to-day an illus- 
tration showing some of the principal 
movements of Goodyear’s Pocket Gymna- 
sium or Health-Pull. We regard the 
Pocket Gymnasium as a very useful inven- 
tion for developiug and perfecting the 
human system by exercise. All who have 
used it are pleased and delighted with the 
healthful and vigorous feeling imparted to 
both body and mind. It is adapted to 
young and old of either sex. Parents who 
regard the physical and mental training of 
their children should supply themselves 
with this simple, cheap, and easy means of 
promoting the health and happiness of 
their offspring. The Goodyear Rubber 
Curler Co., who own the patent for this 
country and Europe, are constantly in re- 
ceipt of testimonials endorsing the Gym- 
nasium m strong terms. The following 
letter by Rev. W. T. Tibbs, pastor of the 
Christian church at Mount Sterling, Ky., 
is a fair sample of the commendatory let- 
ters received by the Company: 

‘“*‘ Please send me per Adams Express, 
C. O. D., Pocket Gymnasium, as follows: 

“One dozen extra hooks. 

‘“«Two No. 7. 

““Two No. 9. 

**T have two No. 8 and some others, and 
want a pair of extra size, say about 9s, for 
amore powerful health-lift. I think your 
tubes eclipse any gymnastic invention or 
health-promoter ever made by man.” 

We ask all our readers to turn to page 20 
and carefully read the large advetisement 
of the Goodyear Rubber Curler Company. 
Orders for the Gymnasium addressed to 
697 Broadway will be promptly attended 'to. 


PIPE ORGANS. 


THE Organ-building establishment at 
Boston is the largest of its kind in the 
world and the beautiful and noble instru- 
ments of Messrs. Hook & Hastings had many 
years ago attained the highest rank. Once 
it was thought necessary to go to Europe 
for a first-class organ. Now this Boston 
firm are receiving orders from Europe. They 
have now an order from London, England, 
for two church organs. Their large Cen- 
tennial organ has been sold to the Bishop 
of Buffalo, for his grand cathedral, in which 
isa noted chime of bells from the Paris 
Exposition. Seven large freight cars were 
required to transport it from Philadelphia. 
See advertisement of church organs, in an- 
other column. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


A HARMUESS medicine; yet one of the 
most potent curative agents ever known. 
Allopathic, Homeopathic, Botanic, and 
Electric physicians alike recommend it for 
Weak Lungs, exhibited by short breath, 
pale lips, hacking cough, pain in the side, 
stooping gait, and general want of vigor, 
forming the well-known stages of Con- 
sumption. 

By inhaling the Extract the Lungs will be 
invigorated, the capacity of the chest 
will be much enlarged, the air-cells devel- 


oped, and the entire system will be invig- 
orated. 

















SHOES. 


Owr readers are well aware that the 
famous shoes made by Edwin C. Burt, of 
New York, are sold in every section of the 
country. Atthe retail and wholesale es- 
tablishment of Damon, No. 25 Essex street, 
Boston, large quantities of these celebrated 
shoes are also sold. People in New En- 
gland, and especially in Boston, can find no 
better place to purchase than at Damon’s, 
for all the shoes in stock are excellent in 
quality and reasonable in price. Button 
Boots in French Kid and Freneh Goat, for 
example, are selling at $6 and $7 per pair, 
while Edwin C. Burt’s French Kid Button 
are selling at $6.50 per pair. Entire satis- 
ane will be given to those who pur- 
chase. 








WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
goge express, European plan. 350 rooms, 

taurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator steam, all modern improvements 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENI 
to page 13, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subseriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 


subscribers by thousands are 


expected. Letus hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. New subscrip- 
tions received previous to 
January Ist will begin with 
the Nuneber for December 
Lith, containing the first 
chapters of Mr. Locke’s new 
story. 





THE STEINWAY PIANOS. 





Srersway & Sons are now making large 
sales of pianos, notwithstanding the strin- 
gency of the times, which has not affected 
their customers in the same degree as some 
other classes of the community. This firm 
addresses itself to the people who are only 
satisfied with the best articles in the mar- 
ket, and is confident that the world-wide 
reputation of the Steinway pianos will 
bring many of these. desirable patrons to 
its doors. It has, consequently, made hcs- 
pitable preparations for their reception. 
The chief excellences which the Messrs. 
Steinway claim for their pianos are large- 
ness of volume and purity and duration of 
tone. Theirconcert grand pianos are made 
to supplement and enrich the tones of the 
orchestra itself, and Theodore Thomas, 
whose judgment and taste are universally 
acknowledged, has for years allowed the 
instruments of no other maker to be played 
in conjunction with his orchestra. This 
concert capacity was recognized by the 
Centennial Jury and noticed in the verdict 
rendered by them to the Centennial Com- 
mission. The jury also agreed that the 
Steinway pianos possessed special excel- 
lence of construction, standing high for 
durability of mechanism and novel dis- 
position of the strings. Every part, iron 
and wood, is made in the Steinway manu- 
factory, and the firm guarantees the perfec- 
tion of its iron frames, of its sounding- 
boards (each of which is made of a number 
of pieces of wood, instead of a single piece) 
and of all the various parts which many so- 
called manufacturers are in the habit of 
buying at cheap rates, and buying, conse 
quently, an inferior class of goods. The 
instrument to which Steinway & Sons call 
special attention at present is the ‘‘ Centen 
nial Grand,” a rosewood piano of 7} octaves, 
8 feet, 9 inches in length, and containing an 
imposing array of the latest improvements 
for increasing excellence. The tone of this 
instrument is magnificent, and already it 
is making an impression among the lovers 
of the piano. Another fine instrument is 
the ‘“‘Cabinet Grand Upright Piano,” 
which is growing greatly in favor among 
those whose parlors are limited in size. 
These are made in fancy cases of French 
walnut, American walnut, and American 
laurel wood. 





WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its effect 
on the lungs. Asacure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exception, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
ee Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

fanufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 





THE SUN. 


NEW YORK. 





1877. 1877. 





The different editions of THE SUN during the 
next year will be the same as during the year 
that has just ssed. The daily edition will on 
week days be a sheet of four pages, and on Sundaysa 
sheet of eight es, oro6 broad columns; while the 
weekly edition will bea sheet of eight pages of the 
same dimensions and character that are already fa- 


complete, and trustworthy accounts of current 
events, and will employ for this purpose a numerous 
and carefully-selected staff of jo ne and corres 
spondents. Its reports from Washington, especially, 
will be full, accurate, and fearless; and it will doubt- 
less continue to deserve and enjoy the hatred of those 
who thrive by plundering the I'reasury or by usurp- 
ing what the law does not give them, while it will en- 
deavor to merit the confidence of the public by de- 
fending the rights of the people against the encroach- 
ments of unjustified . 

The price of the Daily SUN will be 545 cents a month 
or $6.50 a year, postpaid ; or with the Sunday editiun 
27.70 a year. 

The SUNDAY edition alone, eight pages, 1.20 a 
year, postpaid. 

The WEEKLY SUN, eight pages of 56 broad columns, 
wel be Fereisned during 1877 at the rate of $1 a year, 
postpaid. 

The benefit of this large reduction from the pre- 
vious rate for the WEELKY can be enjoyed by indi- 
dividual subscribers, without the necessity of making 
up clubs. At the same time, if any of our friends 
choose to aid in extending our circulation, we shall 
be grateful to them, and every such person who sends 
us ten or more subscribers from one place will be en- 
titled to one copy of the paper for himself without 
charge. At one dollara year, postage pa‘d, the expense 
of paper and printing are barely repaid; and, consid- 
ering the size of the sheet and the quality of its con- 
tents, we are confident the people will consider THE 
WEEKLY SUN the cheapest newspaper published in 
the world, and we trust also one of the very best. 

Address THE SUN, New York City, N. ¥ 





IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


PROBABLY the most well-known medic- 
inal food that is used in this country is Im- 
perial Granum. It is a valuable combina- 
tion of food and medicine, because it 
strengthens and heals, but does net stimu- 
late to any extent. This food consists prin- 
cipally of the pure gluten of white Winter 
flint wheat, prepared by a chemical process, 
which elminates ail innutritive and irritat- 
ing matter, leaving only the concentrated 
virtues of the grain in the most convenient 
form for use. Every one is familiar with 
the nourishing and strengthening properties 
of wheat ; but, as ordinarily prepared, it 
contains ingredicnts which, however ac- 
ceptable to those in robust health, are for- 
eign to the requirements of an enfeebled 
system. Imperial Granum is unequaled 
as a means of promoting the healthy growth 
of infants and children, containing no in- 
gredients calculated to stimulate the nerv- 
ous system improperly and irritate the 
digestive organs; but seems to embrace ex- 
actly the qualities required for building up 
the constitution upon a sound and vigorous 
basis. It digests easily and is a reliable 
preventive of intestinal disorders, inci- 
dental to childhood. It has no superior as 
an aliment in cases of fevers, pulmonary 
complaints, dyspepsia, and general debility. 
The beneficial influence of this medicinal 
food is attested by many of the most dis- 
tinguished chemists and physicians in the 
country. The Imperial Granum is put up 
in very attractive style, and so hermetically 
sealed that it remains unimpaired for an 
indefinite period in any climate. It is for 
sale by druggists and dealers in fine grocer- 
ies generally. 





MERCHANT'S GARGLING OIL. 


AFTER forty-three years of unparalleled 
success, Merchant’s Gargling Oil stands 
unrivaled in the United States and other 
countries, as a Liniment for human and 
animal flesh. Merchant’s Gargling Oil is 
the result of a series of years of study and 
application prior to its introduction, in 
1833, by a practical and theoretical chemist, 
and is composed of the very best ingredi- 
ents that can be procured.in this and for- 
eign countries. The chemical affinities 
which are brought to co-operate in the 
union of the various ingredients constitut- 
ing the Liniment render it an article of uni- 
versal potency for the following ailments: 
Burns and Scalds, Chilblains, Frost Bites, 
Sprains and Bruises, Chapped Hands, Flesh 
Wounds, External Poisons, Galls of all 
kinds, Bites of Animals and Insects, 
Scratches or Grease, Foot Rot in Sheep, 
Fonndered Feet, Epizootic, Lame Back, 
Toothache, Rheumatism, Spavins, Sweeney, 


etc., etc. 
ielta e Mesa SBA A ey 


Tue New York Vocalists are soon to 
make a tour through the smaller cities and 
towns in this and other states. Their fine 
vocal powers and reputation must insure 
them crowded houses and afford music 
lovers an opportunity of hearing one of 
America’s finest troops. 








REGULAR SECRETION ESSENTIAL 
TO HEALTH. 


THE regular secretion and flow of the 
gastric juices and of the bile, which the use 
of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters promotes, 
are effects which conduce materially to the 
restoration of health when the system is 
disordered. Food is not digested in the 
dyspeptic stomach, because the gastric fluid 
is deficient, superabundant, or vitiated. The 
liver becomes congested and the bowels 
constipated, because the supply of bile is 
inadequate or misdirected. The Bitters 
rectifies all this and removes every ill con- 
sequence of non-assimilation and bilious 
irregularity. Furthermore, it stimulates 
the action of the kidneys, by which impur- 
ities are,’so to speak, strained from the 
blood and any tendency in the urinary 
organs to grow sluggish and disordered 
counteracted. ‘whether it be used as a 
means of regulating gastric or bilious se- 
cretion and relieving the overloaded bow- 
els or to promote complete and, therefore, 
healthful urination, Hostetter’s Bitters may 
be relied upon with confidence to accom- 
plish the end in view. 


GRIST MILLS. 











AmonG the well-known manufacturers of 
Burr Stone Grist Mills and Flouring Ma- 
chinery in the country may be mentioned 
the firm of Leonard & Silliman, of Bridyge- 
port, Conn. They not only make French 
Burr Stone Grist Mills for feed, weal, 
spices, etc., but are engaged in the manu- 
facture of Custom and Merchant Flouring 
Mills and machinery of a capacity ranging 
from five to one hundred barrels of the best 
quality of flour a day, which they furnish 
complete to the minutest details, including 
the engine, or water-wheel where it is de- 
sired, with full sets of drawings showing 
the exact location of each part--in fact, all 
but the mill building itself. To the unin- 
formed it would seem impossible tbat ail 
the extensive and cumbersome machinery 
of a large flouring mill can be built, taken 
apart, packed, and shipped to foreign ports, 
so that others entirely unacquainted with 
its construction shall be able readily to; ut 
it in exact working position, as originally 
planned. That this is done is due to the 
experience and ski.1 of the proprietors, who 
have made it a study to systematize and 
simpl.fy such machinery until this work is 
a pattern of method and exactness. The 
mills built by this firm have taken high 
premiums whenever placed in competition, 
and we are pleased to say that they have 
lately taken a prize medal and diploma at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 





Frrtu AVENUE, near Washington Square, 
New York, has been greatly improved by 
the building of those select family hotels, 
the Berkeley and the Grosvenor, and will 
retain its select and aristocratic name for 
many years, despite the movement up-town, 
The Brevoort House, which is located in 
this portion of Fifth Avenue, keeps it fresh 
in the minds of the public, local and 
foreign, by reason of its being unquestion- 
ably the finest European hotel on the Amer- 
ican Continent. It is the finest resort of 
European nobility, and of epicures and 
skillful travelers in the United States. Its 
reputation is stronger to-day than ever, 
while the character of its management can- 
not be surpassed. It is quiet, elegant, com- 
fortable, and furnishes the best—and only 
the best—of everything. Mr. Waite’s con- 
nection with the new Windsor Hotel does 
not weaken his interest in or personal at- 
tention to the details of the Brevoort, whose 
constant immense patronage testifies to the 
position it occupies and deserves.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


UMBRELLAS. 


Tut oldest establishment for the manu- 
facture and sale of umbrellas in this city is 
that of D. O. Calkins, 42 Maiden Lane, who 
has ail the latest improvements. Can suit 
everybody. Prices low. Repairing prompt- 
ly done. 











Trura.—‘‘ Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail.” ‘So will Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus over all others, notwithstanding 
so many in the trade are trying to imitate 
it and deceive the public with a spurious 
article. Our advice is to use no other, try 
no other, call for no other, and be put off 
with no other, for we know thereis no other 
as good = It takes less in quantity; it is far 
superior to soda to use with cream tartar; 
it is free from all deleterious substances; 
you can obtain much better biscuits with it 
than with any other saleratus or with soda. 
We have. Try it, and speak from experi- 
ence. 





Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
keep the teeth clean and white. 


EE 
Rank MILLER’s HaRnEss OIL received the 
bites and ouly award at the Centennial Ex- 
On. 
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Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





ESTEY’S ORGANS. 


AMONG the exhibitors at the Centennial 
Exhibition may be mentioned the well- 
known organ manufacturers of Brattle- 
boro,’ Vt., Messrs J. Estey & Co. ‘‘ The 
prominent absence” of such a firm from 
the ‘‘list of awards” has, doubtless, occa- 
sioned many questions as to the reason. 
The explanation is simple, indeed. They 
did not compete. They simply exhibited 
their instruments on their intrinsic merits, 
with no efforts to obtain recognition except 
from the public. 

We cannot too highly commend such a 
course, as compared with some exhibitors, 
whose sole aim seemed to be not to give the 
public pleasure in examining their wares, 
but to obtain the bronze medal. 

Inquiry elicits the fact that Esrzy & Co. 
are the largest manufacturers and the 
heaviest exporters of their class, one-half 
of the entire amount of Organs shipped to 
European markets being from this house. 

RICHARD WAGNER, of whose ability 
to judge there can be no doubt, writes: 
‘‘The tone of the Estty ORGAN is very 
beautiful and —, and gives me the 
greatest pleasure. =| great friend, Franz 
Liszt, is also charmet and delighted with 
them.” 

MME. ESSIPOFF says: ‘‘I can play 
with exquisite enjoyment for hours on these 
beautiful instruments.” 

OLE BULL: ‘Excel in fine, powerful 
tone.” 

MME. LUCCA: “I am surprised at their 
full, noble, and organ-like tone.” 

RUBENSTEIN: ‘‘ Tone full, noble, and 
exceedingly animating.” 

There is no doubt about the meaning of 
such expressions as these, from the leading 
musicians of theage, and Estey & Co. may 
well claim to lead the world. 





REPAIR YOUR ROOFS. 


We have just stopped the leaks about 
our chimneys with Plastic Slate Cement, 
at 6 cents a pound, and coated the roof all 
over with Plastic Slate Roof Coating, at 60 
cents a gallon, which we know will keep 
out the water and make it fire-proof for 
many years. This is a well-tried roof 
material for over 20 years and endorsed by 
82 fire insurance companies. One gallon 
will cover 100 square feet, and is the most 
durable material to repair any oLD roof or 
make a NEW one with. 

Made only by Edward Van Orden & Co., 

79 Maiden Lane, New York, who ship small 
cans, kegs, or barrels anywhere, with sim- 
ple instructions for use. Drop a postal card 
for a circular. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


THE St. Denis Hotel 1 has recently been 
fitted up by the proprietors, Messrs. Tay- 
lor & Gilson, and is now conducted on the 
European pian, ina manner which is sec- 
ond to no hotelin the city. The restaurant 
is perfect in its menu and very low in its 
prices, which fact is appreciated, as is at- 
tested by the fact that it is crowded daily 
by the throng of ladies who are now doing 
their Christmas shopping. An admirable 
feature, introduced by Mr. Gilson, is that 
of having all the boys of the hotel in livery, 
as is done at all the large London hotels. 
Any of our readers who may desire to 
spend the winter in New York cannot do 
better than go to the St. Denis. 


BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Tue fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of history 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 


GOOD FOR DAY OR NIGHT. 
THE ‘‘Diamond Spectacles,” being en- 
tirely free from any injurious substances, 
can be used equally by day-light, gas-light, 
or lamp-light, without tiring or injuring 
the eyes. Each genuine pair bears the 
trade-mark, a small diamond. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


A PaPER FOR Youna PEOPLE.—The 
Youth’s Companion, of Boston, is one of 
the most judicious and enterprising sheets 
in the country, and in breadth of miscel- 
laneous reading has no superior. 




















FRANK MELLER’s LEATHER PRESERVATIVE" 


and Waterproof Blacking received the. highést 
and only award at the Centennial Exhibition. 





NOTICE. 


THE FLETCHER PRIZE. 


THE will of the late Hon. VicH arp FLETCH 


college. 

biennially a prize FIve Hun ro! 
best essay on the subject indicated in the follow- 

ion extract from the wil 

“In view of the =n il and powerful ye 
constantly active in drawing pro kosaed, 
into fatal conformity with thew As ,% Som in spirit 
and practice; in view, also, 0 table and 
amazing fact ‘that Christianity cee so ont ttle practi- 
cal influence, even in couotries nominally Christian, 
it has seemed to me that some good might be done 
by making permanent provision for obtaining and 
Je eyes | once intwo years a Prize Essay, setting 

rth truths and reasoning. cajculated to counteract 
such worldly influences. and impressing on the minds 
of all Christians a solemn sense of their duty to ex- 
hibit, in their godly lives and conversation, the be- 
neficent effects of the religion they profess, and thus 
increase the efficiency of Christianity in Christian 
countries, and recommend its acceptance to the hea- 
then nations of the world. 

The second award of this Prize has recently been 
made—to the Rev. WILLIAM W. FARIS, of Clinton, 
Iilinois—for “au essay entitled “Children of the 
Light.” The trustees do now, in accordance with the 
said will, offer the above-named Prize the third time. 
The essays are to be sent to the President of Dart- 
mouth College, on or before the twenty-fifth day of 
December, A nom de plume ts to be attached to 
each, and inscribed on a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and residence of the writer. This en- 
velope will be opened only in case the Essay gains the 
Prize. No exact prescription is made as to the length 
ot the Essay; but a book of moderate size is contem- 
pwn gm from 150 to > pages, l6mo. Five hundred 
copies of t ful ipt are to be printed 
and oti steibute d by the nt ees; beyond whic 
ber the writer may retain, if he pleases, his gooyest 
in the work. If no essay is found worthy of the Prize, 
the trustees are to pay the sum offered to. cme char- 
itable institution in New Hampshire, at their discre- 
tion. The committee of award are Rev. EDWIN 
WEBB, D.D.. of the Shawmut- ed Congregational 
church; Rev. ADONIRAM J. GORD D.D., =. the 
Clarendon-Street La chureh ier Jo E. 
COOKMAN, ., of the ‘Tremont-Street Methodist 
church, ali of Boston, ‘Haes. The award is to be ren- 
dered on or before “ee Ast, 1 

A D. SMITH, PRESIDENT. 
DeREeUTR dotsaaee HANOVER, N. H., Dec. 18th, 
76. 











DIED. 
THE LATE DR. A. D. GRIDLEY. 


THE death of the Rev. Dr. Gridley, of Clinton, in 
this state, isa loss which will be felt deeply through 
the wide circle of his acquaintance; but only those 
who knew him best cafl understand how beautiful 
and aseful a life departed with him from the world. 

Beginning life with great advantages of family 
and culture, his sky seemed at one time to be sud- 
denly darkened by the alarming development of 
constitutional disease. In the discouraging circum. 
stances which then multiplied around him he felt 
himself required first to decline an inviting profess- 
orship at Yager College, and then to lay down the 
active duties of the ministry among a people who 
loved him as he loved them. Cut off from his chosen 
field, for success in which he had already displayed 
tinmistakeable Se et he resigned himself 
cheerfully to the new a and by courageous 
seeking and patient sel discipline found a way to 
create around him anew sphere of light and influ- 
ence, in which he passed a dignified cad honored life, 
in the character of a Christian es of leisure, 
ag ennny td and usefully at w 

open home stood bright nee beautiful, like a 
thing of blessing for his family and friends and for 
the pretty town in which itlay. He found time to 
set on foot among nis neighbors and carry out 
more than one project of public and private util- 
ity. He_ was an efficient and enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Hamilton Col- 

. He made himself useful 


attached with a devotion which, arm, 
was not narrow He wrote well and with extreme 
grace, as those already know who have read the con- 
tributions of “ A. D. G,” to the periodicals and jour- 
nals and to the columhs of THE INDEPENDENT, for 
which he wrote occasionally and of which he had 
been a regular reader since the establishmentof the 
ournal is most considerable literary work is the 

istory of the town of Kirkland, with which his fam- 
ily had been connected from’ its settlement and 
whose quiet annals are invested in his pages witha 
great and sometimes poetic interest. 

Fundamentally, both in character and conviction, 
a Puritan, he possessed, at the same time, tbe ele- 
ments of a genuine art-nature ; and, while it was the 
former which sent him to the ministry and taught 
him to love it, it was the latter which came into 
prominence and active use in the life into which he 
was drawn. He delighted in all works of art, with 
which, according to his strength and_ opportunities, 
he formed a critical acquaintance. He was himself 
fn amateur painter of no mean skill. He delighted 
in the culture of trees and plants—a taste which 
showed itself not only in the rare beauty of his home, 
but accrued to the advantage of the college wae 
and of the village ot Clinton. ft 
our living botanists once remarked to the welter of 
these lines that he had nowhere seen such a collec- 
tion of the various kinds of elms from all parts of 
the earth as around this home 

When he spoke in public, which he did rarely, it 
was with a ripe force and neatness of expression 
peculiarly his own. He was affable and courteous; 
but there was also in his bearing and in his tall, hand- 
some figure a certain impression of taciturnity and 
reserve, which showed that he knew his rights and 
ee control the emotions of a naturally fiery dis- 
posit 

His house was the center of a free and simple hos- 
pitality,to which the best in the land resorted and 

where he was himself as happy among his friends as 
he wished them to be with him. The domestics em- 
ployed in the house and on the place held him in lov- 
ing reverence, and the writer of these lines bas more 
than once seen the work-people of the neighborhood 
cross the street for no other propose than to salute 
their honored friend. While his relatives and inti- 
mate associates willeach have his own grief in his 
death, the community in which he lived mourn in 
his decease what is in all lands and in all times the 
heaviest of losses—the loss of an active Christian 
gentleman, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
n the world. aw A faventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 h benefit to the hair and no 
pon hy 4 © his hea thproot that it is the only true » > 
‘ec! 

isappoinkment; no nee ‘tints; samatiee the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves es hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold an G properly applied 
BA ELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 nd street, N 

Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a 














spot, so. pe’ 4 with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to ap each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exneny 0: noe same shade and 


ne 00 pertees TOS 


nd st., New York. 


Cancer 


os we, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
cnaed in avery extensive and 
sucssesta \practice at SROMEN. Y.,for more than 
ousands of persons cured of Me 
from various pa 


Zz 
skill in rescui jhe from ate 
rebigiars, a1 


rite for cirowaeetving 
W. J. Pc KINGSLEY, = Rome, Ne Ye 


cannot be detected. 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. CE: 
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aetnews's's 
LIQUID STARCH GLOSS 


gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched goods, 
making them WHITER AND CLEARER than wax 
or anything else, and prevents the iron from stick- 
ing. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-02. bottles, price 15c. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 


A.I. MATHEWS & CO., 85 Murray Street, N. Y. 


WATCHES 


FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 


have a full Line of their cele- 
brated WATCHES, 
every size and style of case, 
from the lowest price at which 
a good Watch can be sold to the 
They have 





including 


most costly made. 
also taken the entire collection 
of Watches displayed at the 
Centennial Exhibition by 
Messrs. Patek, Philippe & Co., 
of Geneva, for whom they are 
Agents in America. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
particular attention. 








and STEREOPTICONS Of all sizes and prices. PICTURES 
illustrating every subject for Popurc! ENTERTAIN- 
UBLI 


MENT, SUNDA Y-SCH' , an EXHIBITIONS. 
ays on §' capi 5 ep 

catalogue free. CENTENNIAL M 

awarded to McALLISTER. ary oe 


49 Nasenn &t.. New York. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 








STATEMENT 


TRAVELERS. 


HARTTORD, Conn., Jan., 1st, 1877. 
Real estate owned by the com- 


Nahi aduatasstinbehtiednadetabses $141,428 78 
Cash on hand and in bank... 109,802 58 
—— on first mortgages | reai 

_—_ EE RD See ee 2,289,727 50 
Appraised value is same.$6,655, 923 
Accrued interest.............. ..++ 122,346 93. 


Premiums due and unreported... 0,294 
United States Government bonds. 369,370 00 
te and municipal bonds. 148,817 00 
Railroad stocks and bonds.. 195,165 00. 
Bank and Insurance stocks. 2,599 





Total Assets,, 5 
LIA BILITizs, $4,053,159 24 
Reve for reinsurance, accident a 
OPAFCMOME.....2.2ccccce-  cosse 4 
Reserve, N. N. r. standard (4) life mom o 
_— wah ooecsecthanaes 3 
Onibe'e djusted and not due * 
and ‘all, other liabilities.......... 140.325 00 


Total labilities............... 


Surplus as regards policyholders. 
Surplus as above, on four RF r cent. 54 2k. Mass. 
Conn. standard, $1,170,854 2 


Statistics of the Year save. 
DEPARTMENT, 
Number of life policies ee in 





~ $2,637,864 14 14 


$1,415,295 10 











OOOO eRe ee OOOO ERE RHR Hee g ," 
Whols number life po 
wi hole number of life Policies in ye 
Total ‘amount insured... $19,1. ea0i ge 

ecrease in amount insured.. 2,72: 
Total claims paid in life depa 968 55. 

Pee” ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT? 
Number of accident — writ- 39 61: 

$677,44 3: bY 
#50,46 24 
nan 
2,621 
$277,093 42° 
25,876 


Pao amount accident claims 





$2,560,831 21 


= pte pata, 9 depart- 
MER. ccccceccessc nadlnnaiccates + $3,529,719 76 


: JAS . BATTERGON, President. 
RODNEY Dx Nis, Secreta 
OHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





NEW YORE OFFICE, wt BROADWAY, 
VHNSON, Manager. 





ALBRO & BROTHERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 


® s 
We would respectfully invite your attention to the follow- 
ing memorandum of 


Treas, Coffees, etc. 


Please examine carefully and note the prices. 


NEW TEAS. 


OOLONC TEA. 


.) ota. om Pound. 





Fine MO sSdbiee 48 

Extra Fine Quality... a, e 
Choice susan bs 
Best * qecnhanpnaebcieg aa - 


ENCLISH BREAKFAST TEA. 


Good Quality,........sceeeeseeeeses.+-35 Ct8. per Pound. 
o .“ 


Fine be 
Extra Fine Quality. eves e 
Best ° wi “ 





UNCOLORED JAPAN TEA. 
Fine Quality.. coens begnescs ope sen Geis IRE Founda. 
Extra Fine Quality. tie = 
Best “..eco. nediedcessee 
YOUNG HYSON TEA. 

G00d Quality. ......-.ccseeseveceresees Bot. per Pound. 









Fine “ eee: sds egivcsses 66.48 

Extra Fine Quality. egestas ” 
Choice oe scocscdsese. “ “ 
Best ees s cdebeteddeusteee = 


CREEN AND BLACK MIXED TEAS. 


Extra Fine Quality. ees - 
Best rere Tl... 


HYSON AND IMPERIAL TEAS. 
Go0d Quality.......+.--seesceseeeeee. 36 CHS. DOF Foes. 
Fine ie 
Extra Fine Quality. one 
Best 


* 













COFFEE. 


ROASTED AND GROUND EVERY 
MORNI 





Good Coffee......... wendie weiNeaseade 18 cts. per Pound. 
Fine Family Coffee... 28 « 
CHOICE O1d..00....cccccereescccee +28 - ? 
Best Quality Old Java Coffee.. . > “ at 

bs Plantation Coffee....... > = 


CANNED COODS. 


Sweet Corm.......-eeres- -20 cents per can, = a 
Succotash.. 









Lima Beans... " ~s Ms Pr te 
String Beans. ° be 1 | 
Green Peas..............20 “ 220 «( 
Marrowfat Peas..,......0 “ as 220 «=O 
Tomatoes...... ecchuncceue a * 2.20 
Peaches .. an ~ Saree 
Quinces coe © bd Ce ee 
PRB sie caaccctede ar? » ao 
Green Gages.............35 “ * 400 * 
Blackberries.......+--+++ a “ 2 6C* 
Raspberries.... “ a 22 “ 
Strawberries.............2% bes 3.00 “ 


SCHEPPS. 


, * Paper, 5 cents. 
ink ae 
Ccccvcsscsesen gle 6 OM CM 


rll kinds of Refined Sugars at 
the Refiners Lowest Prices. 








ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


1.56 -BOWERY..FOURTH. DOOR. ABOVE BROOME STREET 
oe eer es * NEW YORE 


& 
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A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
GOODYEAR’S POCKET GYMNASIUM, 


~OR HEALTH-PULL. 
~ | / 
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We deem it highly important that every family in the Jand should become familiar with the advantages to be derived from the use of the 


POCKET CYMNASIUM. 


_.,.ehysicians of all schools are now of one mind with yo77. to certain looting physiological principles, however they may differ with regard to remedial agencies. All admit that three things are ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY 10 vigorous health—viz., @OOD AIR, GOOD FOOD, GOOD EXERCISE; and that with either of these licaing the natural powers of BODY AND MIND ar-> rapidly diminishing. 

‘To provide the two first various intelligent agencies are at work. New York City has an association of scientific men, known as the HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, who are entbusiastically laboring to suggest and 
provide wholesomer. more digestible. and more nutritive foods. The same city bas a society which adopts as its motto the worus “ FIRE ON THE H€ARTH,” the leading objects of which is to provide a perfect sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned fire-piace, with the addition of greatly increased aaating power and perfect ventilation. ‘These enterprises are of inestimable value to mankind. Our province is to provide the simplest 
and MOST PERFECT MEANS FOR INCREASING VIGOR THROUGH EXERUISE. ith this object secured, the trio of ABSOLUTE ESSENTIALS to physical and mental! we!l-being is completed. 

vith the universal admission that we cannot be wel! without exercise, we have also the assertion that-violent Lips ney exhausting exercise is not salutary ; is, in fact, dangerous. Dr. Winship, the “Strong Man,” 
whose enormous muscular development enabied him to life more than 1,600 powfds with his hands alone, told a physician n 1873 that he had not done wisely by his system of heavy lifting, and expressed that GENTLE 
EXERCISE WAS TRUE EXERCISE. A short time before his sudden deat&this Champion Lifter applied for the agency of 


OODYEAR’S POCKET GYMNASIUM 


for Boston and vicinity, believing that it should supersede all systems of exerciseinv gue. If he had lived, he would, no doubt, have been selected by the proprietors to introduce this popular exercising device, and 
would have thus been able to undo by his wide influence the errors which he had before inculcated. 

THE MOVEMENTS employedin using the POCKET GYMNASIUM are m»ny and graceful. They are adapted to the old and young of both sexes and of all degrees of muscular development. The feeble invalid 
may use them in a small way. and gain new strona day by day. The little child may be taught some graceful movements, and will rapidly acquire strength of limb. erectness of p sture, and the ae / tint of health: 
The mother, the father, brothers and sisters, each member of the household wili apie, life-giving tubes with keen satisfaction and increasing benefit. THEY SHOULD BE IN KVERY HOME IN THE LAN 
Our intention is to give every intelligent person an opportunity to fully uaderstand this beneficent — of exercise, and to secursHEALTH AND STRENGTH by employing it. In this good work we have the co-opera- 
tion of scores of the best peopie—ministers, doctors, yeads of hospitals, eaitors and publicmen. ‘The publishers of THE YOUTR’S COMPANION, appreciating its value, offer itasa Premium to their subscribers, and thus 
carry it into many families. Physicians recommend ifto patients and secure for it recognition as a valuable adjunct to remedial measures. ‘Teachers commend it to pupils and instruct them in its use. Whole families 
are supplying themselves with these beautiful appliances and are setting apart an evening hour fur mutual exercise with é 

7 a r 
THE POCKET GYMNASIUM. 
___ We need the help of all thoughtful persons in tne introduction of the GYMNASIUM. We grant exclusive jes in all pied territory on terms which will surely enrich the active man or woman. EXER- 
CISING PARLORS are being opened in various sections, and great good is being accomplis hed by this system. We ask all to send to us for our illustrated circular showing a multitude of graceful movements. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL.—W cannot all 





COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ?) 

June 5th, 1875. § 
Engaged as I am professionally on an average daily 
drill of teu gours’ vocal gymnastics, | find myself ab- 
solutely comp lied to exercise the outer muscles of 
the body, as vell as those di-ectly connected with the 
lungs and voca! chords, not on y to give harmonious; 
development, but to actua'ly prevent wear that might 


NYACK, N. Y., October 19th, 1875. 
The “ Exercising Tube” is a perfect gymnasium in 
itself. It has done me much good ever since I com- 
menced its use. Iam much stronger,i: far better They are certainly excelient for indoor exercise. 
health, and not so subject to fatigue. only pope it j L & E. JOHNSUN, 
may be as beneficial to others, A. RANKIN. 


BROOKLYN, December, 1875, 
CONN. LIFE INS. Co., October, 1875. I considerthe Goodyear’s Pocket Gymnasium the 


meals. We know little of nervousness since their 
introduction in the family #nd our elasticity and 
buoyancy of — has increased proportionately. 


metnod of improving the ten be es condition of the 
rising generation. It is designed to take the place of 
Indian clubs, dumb-bells, wands, rings. and similar 


ovherwise ensue by unequal and predominant em- 
ployment. 

I have tried Indian Clubs, Weights, Dumb-bells, 
Chest Expanders, and have resorted to appliances of 
my own; but [ have diseurde al! of them in favor of 

our“ Exercising Tube,” which seems to be what I 

ave desired, and | constantly recommend it to 
pupils, especial'y the narrow-chested. 

I would advise public speakers and clergymen to 
have one constantly at hand, and by its daily use 
keep their chests broadened and their arms filled 
with power. Such persons will find it agreat diffuser 
of the bivod; and, as a sequence, whatis so much 
desired, courage and confidence coming from the 
equalized circulation thus induced. 

J. E. FROBISHER, 
Progpeees, of Elogution, author of “Voice and 
ction.” 

GENTS:—l1 am much pleased with your “ Pocket 
Gymnasium.” As a means of exercising and 
strengthening the muscles of the chest and upper 
extremities it is excellent. This, with its inexpen- 
siven>ss and portability, shou!d render it deservedly 
popular. F. B. SEELYE, M. D. 

MASSACHUSETTS JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—The 
Pocket Gymnasium is becoming very popular in our 
public, as weli as Gur prtvate scnools. A device so 
simple and efficient and yet so inexpensive com- 
mends itself to every one. 


No. 1.—For Children from 4 to 6 years.............. 


No. 2.—For Chiidren from 6 to 8 years 





No. 3.—¥or Children from 8 to 10 years .. ......... 


apparatus, and yet isso smal! of compass as not to 
occupy a larger space in the pocket than a handker- 
chief or a pair of gloves. ltis graded in eight sizes, 
to be used either by the ferblest child or the stroag- 
est athlete, in so many innumerable movements 
thet every muscle in the body can be exercised to its 
fullest extent. The inventors have certainly proe 
duced the all-in-a'l for the purpose designed. 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
Office of the New York Electrical Cure Company, > 
16 University Place. ) 
We are using and recommending your “ Exercising 
Tubes” every day. I wish tts name more clearly in- 
dicated its merit. Itis difficult to conceive of so 
great an amount of en ig simple a device. 
A.C VAN EPPS, Superintendent, 
Ihave recommended them largely ot iate. 
DR. A. RUSSEL! STRACHAN, 
49 Bast Twenty-third Street, New York, 
NEw YORK. October tth, 1875, 
Ihave daily used No. 5 of your “ Parlor Gymna- 
sium ” ever since I first heard of it. The benefit de- 
rived from its use has been incalculable. For three 
days it happened to get mislaid, and I was-only too 
glad for its recovery, and could only realize how 
much I could possibly miss it by its temporary loss. 
You have my best wishes for ite furtherance into gen- 
eral use, expecially by ladies of mental occupations, 
8. EMMA COWELL. 





I have been sorely tried by man’s great enemy, dys- 
pepsia, until I was advised by a friend who knew of 
them to use your “ Exercising Tube.” I tried them 
until Ihave secured the one best adapted to my 
needs, and I have become achanged man, nk, 
outside of the regular eymnasium, they are really the 
best system of exercise I have yet seen 


We have used and recommended the Goodyear 
Pocket Gymnasium, and consider it a most valuable 
method of promoting the growth of the muscies, the 
expansion of the lungs, and that active and vigorous 
circulation ot the blood upon which seund health so 
lar hs ae ye 

EDITORS OF HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

New YORK, Oct, 20th, 1875. 

BROOKLYN, L. I., October 13th, 1875. 

We have three of your “ Exercising Tubes” in our 
family, adapted to our individual strengths, and 
they are as regular in their use as are our daily 


PRICE-LIST. 


» eeeee BL 00 
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best system of genuine exercise I have ever met 
with. Especially on rainy or stormy days do I find it 
awelcome companion, indeed, foritis then, whenI 
cannot take my accustomed walk, that I throw open 
my windows and use the Pocket Gymnasium until I 
find myself a!] aglow with the effor. I think the in- 
ventors real benefacters tu their kind. 
SETTIE BLUME. 
— YorK CATHOLIC REVIEW.—It is all as repre- 
sente 
1290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, December, 1875. 
Gents :—Your Pock t Gymnasium is not only the 
sim pl: st and least expensive of gymnastic apparatus, 
but really the very best. I have made up my mind to 
use it daily and ho to be able to advise its usé 
largely among my friends. JOSEPH DELPHIN, Jr. 
NORTHWESTERN OHIO NORMAL SCHOOL, } 
January 2Ist, 1876. § 
Some time since I received Nos.5,6,and 7 of your 
Pocket Gymnasium, and must say they «re ad vira- 
bly adapted to physical culture. "My wife has been 
using them r gularly ever sinc: they were received, 
and expresses herself much improved physically 
thereby. My opinion is that their general introduc. 
t:on into the tamilies of our land would save im- 
mense e nse in the way of dootor-bills and would 
add largely to the sum total of human happiness. 
All who have seen the Tubes express themselves 
highly pleased, I. FRAISE RICHARD. 
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No.7 and 8 


No. 7.—Used by Ladies, Children; or Gents.. ...... ae 
Full set (family use), One each (1 to 6), Two 7s and Two 8s. 
v are fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attae 


We send these goods to any address, post paid, on receipt of price. 


P.-U. BOX 5156. 


W.H. CAIN, 17 Philip St., Albany, N Y., 
Agent for Albany. Rensselaer, Columbia, Greene, Saratoga, and Schen- 


ectady Counttes, N. Y 
JOHN HAWORTH -, Hazleton, Pa., 


sian Coseeeraan SRS ese enn eet -- 200 | No, 8—For Gentiemen of extra strength... .,..........-..000-05 seccecnse oceseu.. <0 deed -Gouecbedess! 686005 -. 250 
h to the wall or floor. A pair of No, 7($4) or 8 ($5) make a Complete Gymnasium. Extra hooks, cents each, or 60cents per dozen. N.B.—Extra size made to order 
. 


GOODYEAR INDIA-RUBBER CURLER COMPANY, 697 Broadway,:New York, 


ALSO FOR SALE BY THE FOLLOWING AUTHORIZED AGENTS 


Agent for Luzerne and Carbon Counties, Pa. 


GEORGE ELLIS, New Orleans, La. 


Ww. lass 


Price 


J, A. MEEK, M D., 1826 North Eleventh St., Phila., Pa. 


none are already employed, to whom liberal inducements will he given. 
@ supply of the apparatus, 
‘VOICE AND ACTION,” 


in the United 


ANTED—First-e' Avenits-in ev Gounty States, where 
oer AL AyRAgemense wie be made - eee a and Clubs desirin 
N BE - » BY ESSOR J. E. B uthor of * 
GrMRAMOM. cents. Address ¢ 


J.CLEVE HALL, Syracuse, N. Y., 


Agent for Onondaga, Cayuga, Wayne, Monroe, Orleans, Niagara, 
Erie, and Gen. see Counties, N. w. 


WARREN COCHRAN, 169 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl,, 


Agent for Chicago, Ill. 


Exclusive Manufacturers wnder Letters Patent. 


ALFRED GRANT, 480 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Agent for Kings County, N. Y. 


J.W. RANDALL, Georgetown, D. C., 


Agent for District of Columbia and Baltimore, Md 


ALFRED HALE & CO., 332 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


system of true exercise, illustrated with outline movements, to accompany GOODYEAR’S POCKET 


COODYEAR RUBBER CURLER COMPANY, 697 Broadway, New York. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


[For week ending Friday, December 29th , 1876.) 








SPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEES.—The market has been strong, 
with an advancing tendency during the 
past week. Rios have been advanced, 
through speculative influences, and the ef- 
fect has been to check the regular consump- 
tive demand. The Rio telegram shows re- 
duced daily receipts. Maracaibos have 
sold freely at advancing figures; but it is 
noticeable that but few goods have actually 
gone into consumption. Old Government 
Javas ure firmly held anda few speculative 


sales have been made at full prices. We 
quote: 

SRT R as daa: deen ateapas doceagPagunnaee 213¢@281¢ 
Maracaibo... ..cccccccccccccccccccces 19 @23 
) Ts A Coote eee eee 2 @23 
Ri, CRORE. 6 secascssscsceevetcesse 2317 @2%4 
OO PRG cc de chcctasnvncescaccace - 2214 @23 
48 «OSes das. ce dseek so oan ea 22 @2K 
Sh UM pedevsetssgsmeuses adcegeee 2114 @22 


TEAS —There are no changes in this 
market that are of special interest. Japan 
is irregular and nominal and sales can only 
be made at low figures. Greens.—For de- 
sirable qualities there is a very good de- 
mand, at values which show no material 


change. Oolong.—Both Amoy and For- 
mosa are dull and the trade show little 
desire to purchase. We quote: 

WOUND REVGOTE oo acs oncdecccs gennans 2 @% 
PEYSORs Sco Gos <cuecedeias ere + +-30 @65 
FMEOSINE 2. 8.5. Soke sien cin ob 0 bes Sac ee om 30 @65 
Gunpowder....... eceaadentaaed bien 30 @90 
QOlONE. ....<csceccsece Soubeeaceitiecees 30 @% 
JAPON 6.4 wsccleccesss dvdslewudereteied 23 @75 


SUGARS—The Refined market has ruled 
weak and irregular. Prices are lower and 
rather in the buyer’s favor. Powdered 
Sugar continues scarce and there is very 
little to be had for immediate delivery. 
The export demand continues dull. The 
lower grades of Molasses Sugars are very 
scarce and are entirely out of the market. 
Raw Sugars.—The refiners’ stock is run- 


ning low. From that source there is more 
inquiry. Prices are firm and in the sellers’ 
favor. We quote: 

CUE ia sae os ceahssawevestenseses — @hky 
CHIC R 60s. casecwses Baedncecde eee 12 @ 
POWGGNOG sé sa ceeKay ccs sgecesccues 11344@— 
Gre. 6a. ec ccbesvveshde cad - 1g@113¢ 
White, Standard A, Grocers..... eve L13G@1144 
Steam Refined A..... See saecnsesaus 1ye@- 
p> era Ae ee eee 104%@u1 
OMS 6 sovanchiss seen case ceesccees 10157@10 
Baek ae ere OS ee cossceeee 946@10 


MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses.—We 
have nothing new to report in this line. 
There is acontinued good demand, at about 
steady prices. Foreign.—Choice grades are 


scarce. Mediums are in fair demand at 
steady prices. We quote: 

New Orleans, New.....0+......000 -33 @60 
Port Rico, N......... ates acsscqnaes 45 @58 
Wg@iteh W62, Woks cccccececccccs wacaee 33 @42 
PEUACOVEROs on osebcsee csnccnceccees 35 @45 


FISH.—For Mackerel there is little orno 
inquiry, but holders are firm. Dry Cod are 
dull, but reports from Gloucester state that 
the market there isfirm. Thestock of Bar- 


rel Herring is very light. We quote: 
George’s Cod, @ qtl........... —— @623 
Grand Bank Cod...... Po dcee ve 550 @5 7% 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 @50 
Pickled Cod, # bbl........... 5 50 @ 6 00 
Mackerel : 

NO. SEAMING S63 See cee licek 20 00 @22 00 
NOSE BHGIOs 2's 98's 600 58% 6. eee 10 00 @11 00 
NOE BOs ose ones caes cveeess 16 00 @I17 00 
ING: WEN s cncsavescteveneccas 10 00 @13 00 
No. 3 Large, N....... geccehana 10 00 @li 00 
No, SB GUNOE, 65 6. oi cccceesccs 800 @900 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 00 (@20 00 
Herring, Split, @ bbl.......... 400 @600 
Herring, Scale, @ box......... —18 @— 2 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —1 @ 18 


SALT.—There continues a fair steady 
demand for all brands of Liverpool Fine, 
and with a better supply orders are more 
readily filled. Bulk continues quiet, but 





prices show no important change. We 
quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s.......... 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 35 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 80 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 614 Tg 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 38 34g 





GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES meet with only a moderate de- 
mand; but prices remain as before. We 
quote Pot 4 and Pearl 6} a 634 cents. The 
receipts in 1876 have been 6,147 bbls., 
against 7,689 in 1875 and 8,824 in 1874. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fliour and Meal.— 
The Flour market has ruled steady, with 
but a moderate trade. Shippers, with 
weaker cable reports and adverse margins, 
have operated sparingly, while dealers have 
bought only to keep up assortments or to 
fill orders. The receipts continue light. 
Southern Flour has scarcely varied in price, 


with trade fair for the season. Rye jour 
is unchanged. Corn Meal has ruled firm 
but quiet. We quote: 
Unsound Flour..............000.. 2 H@ 5 B 
State Supers..........cceseeeeees -. 5 30@ 5 60 
State No. 2.......... mete Preeee ie 3 80@ 4 75 
State Extra. csccccccacccccsece --- 5 70@ 5 80 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 40@ 7 15 
spllbeeltths - White...... 6 80@ 7 50 
Minnesota Extra..............00.- 6 10@ 7 40 
ee New Process........... 7 40@10 00 
Southern Flour.......... aeacavaed 5 40@ 87 
Rye Flour............. shadsles vic 4 50@ 5 15 
Corn Meal ............ seeee coeee 2 80@ 3 10 
Buckwheat Fiour, per 100 lbs...... 3 H@ 415 


GRAIN,—The market for Spring Wheat 
opened firmer; but the cable reports subse- 
quently came weaker and the improvement 
was not sustained. Winter Wheat has 
ruled very quiet, the transactions having 
been confined to small lots for milling, 
which brought full prices. Rye is a shade 


firmer. Barley dull. Old Corn is firm, 
but New is cheaper. Oats very dull. We 
quote: 
WHEAT: 
WHS DIGS 6. cd ccd cnddcnccs 140 @18 
White Western..............+5 140 @1 852 
White Southbern............... nominal, 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 145 @1 46 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 1H @18B 
No. 1 Chicago.............000. nominal, 
Naeey °"  <ccascvascaccagas 136 @1 40 
Amber Michigan.............. 135 @150 
NG UIN ade tede ceneedceetas 91 @ & 
Rye, Westert. sci... ccccsces 80 @ 8&4 
PMMBION, FRMRG sos ccccsccccece 6 @ 69 
Barley, Western.............. 0 @ — 
UCR WHGAS. ooccccceccceccesas 8 @ — 
CoRN: 
Southern White............... wo @ 6&2 
Southern Yellow.............. 6 @ 
Western White............... nominal. 
Western Yellow............... © @ 61 
OaTs 
RRMnnG ata ac ccandeesuaanada aan 47 @ 50 
WQhei iis ssc ss se inndcnctacgetion 38 @ Bb 
CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 


Beef Cattle has ruled quict. The sales 
were at 11@114¢ cents for prime, to dress 
58 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 8@11 for common 
to good, to dress 55@57 ibs.; and 9} for 
Cherokee, to dress 56 lbs. Milch Cows are 
exceedingly dull. The quotation was $40@ 
$70, Calf included. For Calves the de- 
mand was very limited. Veal sold at5q@9 
cents and Grass-fed $6@$9 per head. 
Prices of both Sheep and Lambs have been 
sustained. The range was 33@6% cents. 
Dressed Hogs were in good request and 
firm. The receipts of the week are 6,496 
Beef Cattle, 50 Cows, 653 Calves, 17,285 
Sheep, and 27,475 Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand for Shipping 
has almost entirely ceased, but retail 
grades are meeting with a fair in- 
quiry from local consumers and previous 
prices are sustained. We quote North 
River Shipping 65@70 cents; Retail quali- 
ties, 70@$1; Clover, 65@75; and Salt, 55@ 
60. Straw is quiet but firm; the receipts 
at the moment are light. The quotations 
are for Long Rye, 75@85 cents; Short do., 
65@75; and Oat, 55@65, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Dispatches from the 
Western packing centers, where the receipts 
of He@gs continue light, with advancing 
prices, have served to strengthen the mar- 
ket for Hog products, and Mess Pork and 
Lard have further advanced, with a brisk 
speculative movement. The export trade 
has been fair, the decline in the gold pre- 
mium having been counterbalanced by the 
tise in Exchange. Box and Bulk Meats 
are also stronger. The other departments 
remain quiet and without new features. 
We quote: 

BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl............... --10 00@12 00 
Extra Me6S......ccsscecceesceesll OO@13 00 





Prime Mess, tierce.........+....19 00@21 00 © 
Packet, Dbl...0.......4....4.2..14 00@15 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce....— —@2%6 00 
Pork: 


Mess, Western......6........55- — -@li 0 
Prime, Western.......+-2.+0005 -— —@l4 00 
EME Soc cctccgucyecdasgact 16 50@17 00 
Larp: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,@ 100 Ibs.— — @l11 25 
City Steam, tierces..J.........— — @l1 00 
Kettle-rendered....... eseeseee— — @ll W 
No. 1, tierees....... bépids eden ox —— @lw ww 
Refined........cceececeeeeseeel0 25 @1l 50 
Hams: ' 
1 ere RE ee 104%@104 
Dry Salted............ woccccess oo LO@ILYG 
SHOULDERS: 

IUMNOUNE Go conc ccsacaaasascacaheane 6 @ 6% 
Wry See OT SS. OO. Tess 6g@ 6% 
Bacon, Dry Salted...... TRA AVI 84%@ 9 


RAGS AND PAPER STQCK. — The 
market continues slow and prices are 
steady. We quote: 

DomEsTIC RaGs: 


White City, @ th...........cececcece 54@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of wooleng)...... 3 @ 3% 
EY CONNOa snd ic ccccdadscgaageeses %@1 
PAPER STOCK: 

RUN POTICORNM sc 5050 c-secccccccacscec 344@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings............... 54%@ 54 
Book Stock (solid).............ee00 447@ 45 
Common Papers..........seseeeeeee 1 @ix 


WOOL.—The market presents but little 
animation. There is no disposition to offer 
concessions with the view of increasing 
the volume of trade. Stocks continue 


light and receipts generally small. We 

quote: 

American XXX............ wee. 48 @—50 
“6 2. 3. fie pea hate —36 @—48 
* pL A ae Be ee —36 

Big CONG shiny pa cncweye cages —t8 

OE epi k —22 

Superfine Pulled......... siaweee —33 

Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —19 

RN Eira d aden dst ccaueaneren —24 

TOXES, COGPHC.... 2... scccccceces —16 

8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... — 

ee Ri WA cas kis Gituate<ceang acs S15 

Smyrna, Unwashed............. S 15 

Smyrna, Washed............... 16 


Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 23 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 23 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 16 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 








PRODUCE MARKET. 

BUTTER.—Receipts for the week, 19,- 
117 packages. Trade in State Butter hss 
been very dull. There is a large supply in 
store, which receivers are holding to realize 
owners’ views as to price ; but fresh Wes- 
tern keeps coming freely, and buyers pre- 
fers that to old flavored State at figures 
asked, and so the movement is very light. 
Western has been less active and prices 





have been shaded in some instances. We 
quote: 

State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 23 @31 
State, Creamery, select invoices. ...36 @38 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 22 @3d 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime..... 24 @32 
State, very poor...... 16 @20 
Western, Creamery 2 @38 
Western, firkins.............. iaiaacee 20 
Western, Dairy, tubs.......... wetuca 18 ax 
Western, Factory, tubs.............. 15 24 
ER MINOR csacvapaqidsccrelcaderece 15 @24 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week, 6,859 
packages. The export business is consid- 
ered satisfactory for the season. The home 
demand has been quite moderate. Fancy 
State September stock is held firmly. 
Western Factory are quiet. The Liverpool 
quotation is 68%. Freight by steam to 
Liverpool, 50s. Gold, 1074. Commercial 
60-day bills on London, $4.81@$4.814 gold 
per £ sterling. We quote: 
State, Factory, fancy September 






State, Factory, fair to prime... -114@14 
State, Factory, poor to fair. my 11 
State, Farm Dairy, fancy.......... -.134¢@14 
State, Farm Dairy, poorto prime.... 9 13 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 14 @14y 
Western Factory, good to fine...... .124¢@13% 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... ll 1236 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 4 @8 


EGGS.—Receipts for the week 2,544 
packages. The demand for fresh has been 
steady and prices have been firmer. Limed 
have sold more freely. They are no more 
than steady in price and only the best 
grades are wanted. We quote: 


Jersey, single barrels................ 33 @35 
Gate Ae PU Sess re es 30 @31 
Western and Canadian, prime....... 281¢(@30 
Western and Canadian, fair marks...28 4 
Limed, State, prime............. ... 21 

Limed, Western, prime.............. PA) 





Limed, Western, poor to fair........ 18 


FRUITS.—The market for Apples is 
quiet and prices’ are without material 
change. The stock of Cranberries has been 
reduced, but the demand is moderate. 


Grapes sell slowly at quotations. The de- 
mand for Florida Oranges has increased, 


We quote: 

APPLES: ' 

Western N. Y., selected winter.... 1 75@ 1 87 
Western N. Y., mixed lots....... -- h 2@1 62 
Good to prime Near-by, per bbl.... 1 00@ 1 25 
CRANBERRIES: 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....— —@. 3 00 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate..... 2 Oe 2 8¢ 
Jersey, choice, per bbl............ 8 50 9 00 
Jersey, good, per bbl............. 8 » 8 50 
Cape Cod, choice, perbbl......... 9 ocd 9 50 
Mass. and R. L., large bbls., fancy.10 00@ 10 50 
Mass.and R. L.,large bbl.,fair to pr. 8 50@ 9 50 


GRAPES: 


CRAIGS, DOF ID... cccccccccccescs Witewes 10 @12 
ORANGES: 

pO SS ee eee ee 6 50@ 8 00 
RRs GOR WOR. I sos ccest tices 3 00@ 6 00 


DRIED FRUITS.—The demand for Ap- 
ples is light and unimportant. Peeled 
Peaches in good demand. Unpeeled nom- 
inal. Other varieties quiet. We quote: 


yp a Se See 51Y{@ 5% 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 54¢@ 5% 
Apples, Soutbern, 1876, sliced, choice 54 @ 6 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 @ 5 
Peaches, 1876, N. C., choice......... 22 @24 
Peaches, 1876, Ga., poor to choice...18 @20 
Peaches, 1876, unpeeled, halves...... 10 @ll 
Peaches, 1876, unpeeled, quarters... 8!¢@ 9 


Blackberries, 1876, prime............ 8 @ 81g 
Cherries, 1876, prime.............00- 17 @18 
TEAR EINO, EG ona senna vauagcacas 26 @27 


HOPS.—The market favors the buyer 
and the supply is liberal, though sales not 
very frequent. Brewers are buying very 
sparingly. We quote: 


Crop of 1876, State, fancy....5.......... 2we@— 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime......... 18@25 
CROW OF- TOM, MUON so 5 cee cccccccecess 15(@26 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime......... 15(@25 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... 10@15 


POTATOES.—Irish Potatoes have been 
quiet and rather weak. The sbipping 
varieties—sucb as Peerless, Jackson White, 
and Prince Albert—have sold more actively 
than the higher-priced kinds. Sweet Po- 
tatoes are in light supply and firm. We 
quote: 

POSeROlGe; yer Wille. 3t o.oo ce 33 50@3 75 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 50@3 75 
Peerless. prime, double-headed bbls. 2 50@3 00 
Sweet, Yellow, Virginia, per bbl.... 3 50@3 75 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 25@4 50 

SEEDS.—Clover is quiet. Timothy in 
less demand. Flaxseed firm. We quote: 
Clover. Western, 1876, prime,per Ib. 154,@151¢ 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush.1 90 @1 9214 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 62 @1 70 
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Financial, 


USURY REFORM. 





Tae Court of Appeals of this state, in 
the case of the First National Bank of 
Whitehall vs. Lamb (50 New York Re- 
ports, p. 95), held that the national banks, 
notwithstanding they are organized under 
the authority of the United States, are, 
nevertheless, subject to whatever penalty 
the state imposes against usury. By the 
law of this state usury forfeits not only the 
interest, but also the principal; and by the 
law of Congress in respect to national 
banks it simply forfeits the interest, with 
the provision that twice the amount of the 
interest paid may be recovered back, if the 
suit be brought within two years after the 
date of the usurious transaction. In the 
case of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
National Bank vs. Dearing (1 Otto, p. 29), 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that, in respect to the national 
banks, no state laws can extend usury for- 
feitures beyond the provision made by 
Congress on this subject. This reversed 
the decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals and relieved the national banks 
in this statefrom the usury forfeitures im- 
posed by the laws of the state. 

T he legislature of this state, by an act 
passed April 9th, 1870, (Session Laws of 
1870, chap. 163), provi ded that in respect to 
usury every banking association organized 
under the laws of the state shall be placed 

on the same footing as the national banks 
organized under the laws of the United 
States. The coisequence of this statute, 
when taken in connection with the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
is that state banks in this state are subject 
only to a forfeiture of the interest, as the 
penalty for usury, with the liability of being 
prosecuted for twice the amount of the in- 
terest paid, provided the suit be brought 
within two years after the usurious trans- 
action occurred. This is now the usury 
penalty in respect to both classes of banks 
in this state. 

All other parties, however, who receive a 
higher than the legal rate of interest—such 
as private lenders, private bankers, trust 
companies, insurance companies, etc.—are 
subject to a penal forfeiture of five hun- 
dred dollars, besides a loss of the entire 
sum lent. Such is the old usury law of 
this state, severer and more stupid than the 
usury laws of any other state in the Union. 
Now, we submit in all candor that this law, 
at the very least, should be so reformed as 
to place all money-lenders on an equality 
with state and national banks. There is no 
reason why a private banker or a trust com- 
pany should be subject to a heavier penalty 
for usury than that which is imposed ona 
state bank. The same rule should apply 
to both. We hope that the legislature, this 
winter, if it will gono further, will repeal 
the barbarous law which punishes usury 
with a penalty of five hundred dollars and 
forfeits the entire principal, and substitute 
therefor the provisions of law in respect to 
state banks. Let the people have this re- 
form, if they cannot get anything better, 

This, however, is not by any means the 
best thing to be done, though it is better 
than nothing. The best thing to be done 
is to prescribe the legal rate of interest 
when no rate is agreed upon between the 
parties, at the same time leaving them to 
contract for this rate at their own option, 
and then, whenethey have done so, enforc- 
ing the contract by law. Money isas much 
an article of trade as dry goods or groceries, 
and, as to the value of its use, subject to the 
great law of supply and demand. The 
money market is a lending and borrowing 
market, and there is no good reason why 
the law should interfere with the discretion 
of borrowers and lenders, any more than 
with the prices at which goods are bought 
and sold. It may just as well fix a scale of 
current prices for all commodities as to fix 
a rate of irterest and enforce the same by 
penal provisions. The truth is, money has 
not the same value at all times; and, hence, 
asa matter of equity, the rate of interest 
shouid vary according to circumstances, of 
which the parties themselves are always 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


this country have ape all their usury 
laws, and left the people entirely free to 
make their own bargains in the loan of 
money, and no harm has resulted there- 
from. This is the ustryreform which we 
hope to see ultimately effected in this state 
and throughout the Union. 





MONEY MARKET. 





THE last day ot the year is always a dull 
one on the Stock Exchange, so far as actual 
business transactions are concerned, but a 
very lively one in other respects; for the 
brokers are much given to practical joking 
whenever they have any excuse for it, and 
seeing the old year out appears to be con- 
sidered a very suitable time for all kinds of 
jollity and boisterousness. There was very 
little ren] Business done on Saturday; but 
the tone of the market was generally firm, 
except in the case of Lake Shore, which 
underwent a collapse, partly from the ef- 
fects of the unexpectedly small dividend of 
1} per cent. declared last week, and partly 
on account of the dismal accident on the 
road by the disaster at Ashtabula, the con- 
sequences of which to the financial inter- 
ests of the company are likely to be very 
serious. 

The brokers of the Stock Exchange had 
really but little cause for rejoicing at the 
close of 1876, unless it were for the reason 
that so unprofitable a year had at last come 
to an end, and new hopes were awakened 
that 1877 might prove a better. 

The shrinkage in the amount of business 
in 1876 on the Stock Exchange shows ina 
very distinct and rather startling manner 
how largely the incomes of most of the 
members must have beenreduced. For ex- 
ample, the number of shares sold _ in 
1875 was 53,813,979, while in 1876 the 
number sold was but 39,926,036. As 
commissions are paid upon the par 
value, the exact loss of income to the 
brokers may be easily estimated; but the 
tremendous loss which has been borne by 
the sellers of these nearly forty millions of 
shares cannot be readily got at. There are 
very few stocks which show an advance at 
the close of the year on the opening prices 
of 1876, but the list of those that show a 
decline is a very longone. The most impor 
tant among them are the Central New Jer- 
sey Railroad, the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western, the Delaware and Hudson, 
Michigan Central, Pacific Mail, Panama, 
and Ohio and Mississippi. 

The largest amount of business done in 
any week during 1876 was in that ending 
March 4th, when the total sales were to the 
extent of 1,258,472; the smallest sales of the 
year were in the week ending July 15th, 
when the business done was only to the ex- 
tent of 329,603 shares. 

Gold closed on Saturday act 107@1074. 
The opening price in January, 1876, was 
118. The highest price for gold during 
the year was 115, on the 3d of March, from 
which high point the fall has been fitful but 
constantly downward. What it may be on 
the 3d of March next we will not venture 
to predict; but it will hardly be above its 
present point. 

The prospects for the coming year are 
decidedly and in every way better than 
they have been at any time since the great 
collapse of credits and values which took 
place in the autumn of 1873. So far as 
touching hard-pan in values goes, nothing 
more is to be apprehended; although the 
getting down to par value for gold in 1879 
must necessarily cause a shrinkage in a 
good many securities. So far as political 
influences are concerned, there is a growing 
feeling of security and satisfaction among 
all classes, and a settled feeling may be 
safely counted upon as a sure condition in 
politica] affairs after the 5th of March. 
Money has been easy for borrowers all 
the year, and at the close the rates on call 
loans were dowp to 6 per cent., while the 
lenders were a good deal more numerous 
than the borrowers. In discounts there 
were no changes of rates of importance 
The Bank Statement of Saturday exhibited, 
as was expected, a large increase in the 
surplus reserve and all the items of the 
Statement are favorable to a steady flow of 
money to this center for some time to 
come. The figures, as compared with 
those of the previous week and with the 





the best judges. Several of the states in 


Deo, 23d. Dec. 3th. Dec. 31st., 1875. 





$253,328,600 — $264,062,500 

83,049,700 20,233,300 

Legal Tenders.... 35,546,900 34,975,100 89,924,900 
Deposits.......... 206,170,700 212,461,100 204,578,160 
Circulation. ...... 15,187,800 15,268,700 18,791,100 


The Associated Banks now hold about 
$15,000,000 in excess of the required 25 
percent. The gain inthe surplus, as com- 
pared with last week’s Statement, is but 
$3,245,500. This amount will be largely 
increased by payments from the Treasury 
the present week. 

The changes in mercantile firms are very 
numerous. A good many well-known and 
highly-respected business names will ap- 
pear no more in the daily affairs of Wall 
Str@et; but their places will be supplied by 
new names, to be better known hereafier. 

At the reopening of business on Tuesday 
morning, the 2d inst., there was a much 
better feeling in Wall Street than could 
have been reasonably expected. Notwith- 
standing the disaster on the Lake Shore 
road, the stock of that company was about 
13 per cent. above the closing rates on Sat- 
urday, and the whole list of active stocks 
showed an improvement of 4 to1 per cent. 
Gold was steady at 7 to 74. The money 
market was easy at 5 to 6 per cent., but the 
preparations for the January dividends 
caused a temporary scarcity of money, 
which was not likely to continue. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30TH, 1876. 








Bid. 
America....... sama eens 6 Seenevie's 122 
American Exchange.......... 2 104% 
Contral National .....c0sscedeesee 98 
Cement 62166) 0080845 Boies 14921¢ 
AS MCANMNUA os oo sis ois 6is0d. Saese0 68 
Mirat NAGA: <cicscsces:sscnssaee 200 
re 21214 
German-American.............. «;, 70 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 185 
Manufacturers’ & Merchants’... 92 
MOE ei iedncd-sxwpacseacate sane 106 
PRRCUINICE) Scisccicca anicawssavaeile 132 
MRCRCAT  S6i5:6 si dwancaseineee awe - 11444 
PIRCONGUIEN 60:55 0is0scccnndnce 128 
MEW MOU: éccadessdenesccassuue 114 
BUNA se 0s snscccuwndecsnsmace 100 
PUP sss ss awacedavacrnsicus ape, Oe 
Cee 971g 
State of New York, new......... 113 
OS TOR as POA Se Pe ce) ae ee 130 

Ce Se 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLtD and Gon Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
Commission all ‘TABLE STOCKS aad 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


|Q PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan no: to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal; neither we nor our custom rs 
ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. Send 
for — and references. 

WATKINS & CO.. “LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 
72 Cedar Street, New York. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, No. 58 BOWERY, 
corner of Canal street. Interest for thesix months 
ending Dec. 31st, 1876, erable on one after Jan. lith, 
1877, at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, on 
allsums entitled thereto under the by-laws and 
rules of the bank. Interest not withdrawn will be 
credited as an opiginel deposit and entitied to in- 
terest from Jan. Ist. Money deposited on or before 
Jan. 10th will draw interest from Jan. Ist. 
Bank open every day from ll) A. M. to5 P. M. 
MONDAYS and SATURDAYS, 10 A. M. to7 P. M. 
K. A. UINTARD, President. 
SEYMOUR A. BUNCE, Secretary. 


BOWERY SAVINCS BAN 
NEw YORE, December Iith, 1876. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
perannum on all sums of Five Dollars and upward, 
and not exceeding One Thousand Dollars, and of 
FIVE PER CENT. 
perannum onall sumsin excess of One Thousand 
Dollars, and not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, 
which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the 4st day of January next, will be al- 
lowed to the Depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, January 15th, 1877, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 
By order of the Trustees. 
SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 














Statement at the close of 1875, were: 





G. H. GOGGESHALL, Secretary. 


% “ 
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STOCKS. 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent., maturing tone 
to 1904, for sale by ‘ 


GEO. K. SISTARE, 
24 NASSAU STREET. 
FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


East River Savings Institution, 


NO. 3 ee ge ST. 
NE YORE, wre: 28th, 1876. 
Interest at the rate of SIX. PER CENT. per annum 
has been declared out of the whe abd of the six 
months ending Dec. 3lst, 1876, upon all sums which by 
the rules are entitled thereto, and will be payable 
after Jan. 10th, 1877. 

Hereafter and until further notice the highest 
rate of interest allowed to depvsitors will be upon 
sums of and under, and on those of larger 
amounts one per cent. per annum _ 

By order of the Board of Trusree: 
LLLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHAS. A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


ALEX ANDER FROTHINGHAM & CO 
12 Wail aroet New York, Bankers and » mA 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.'s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

&@” send for Circular. 


MANHATTAN SAVINCS INSTITU- 
TION. 


Nos. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, CORNER 
BLEECKER ST. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 22d, 1876. 
Fifty-Second Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared the 
Fifty-second Semi-annual Dividend on all deposits 
on the Ist day of January next (by the rules en- 
titled thereto), at the rate of Six per Cent. per an- 
num on sums not exceeding $500, and Five per Cent. 
per annum on larger sums, 

Payable on and — Jan. 15th. 

BROWN, President 
EDWARD SCHELL, ‘Treasurer, 
C.F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS. 


How shall we Invest? 
SAFETY THE HIGHEST CON- 
SIDERATION. 


PROFIT COMBINED WITH SAFETY. 


We offer First-Class City and County 
Bonds that bear 7, 8, and 10 per cent. These 




















Securities are very destrable and combine the 
important elements of Safety and Profit in 


a most eminent degree, Send for price-lists 


and circulars. 


A, W. Beasley & Co,, 


DEALERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, N. Y. 


AFARM AND HOME 
OF YOUR OWN. 


NOW Is THE TIME TO SECURE IT! 


The best and cheapest landsin market are in EAST- 
ERN NEBRASKA, onthe line of the UNION PACTFIC 
RAILROAD. 

The most favorable terms pores and very low 
rates of fareand freight to al — The best 
markets. Kree passes to Land Buyers. Maps de- 
ecriptive ppmenieee. new edition of * THE PIONEER” 
sent free everywhere. 

oO. he DAVIS, 


Address 
Land Commissioner U. P. RK. R., Omaha, Neb. 








‘A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL LLLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy, known all over New Engiand and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Con- 
pons af Government Bonds, has enlarged its tield and 
changed its name to “THE KANSA8, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. — , eatiaty iy, ia oateune for Lae gee 
and ferences A Missouri, a 
Central hay pono ’ sedeneatine. Llinois” 


1875. 


“FHE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO,, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
gash Saplial -.-.-. § 889,998 88 


che f*8ShS - - - -1,592 775 08 
B. 8. WALoort, President, 

1. REMSER LANE, Secretary. 

CMARLES L. ROE Aasiatn « Secretary 
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DRY GOODS. 


No one expects anything like an active 
demand for dry goods of any description 
during the holidays, and the past fortnight 
has not been much different from the 
usual course of trade at the close of the 
year. There are exceptional reasons, how- 
ever, Why we have encouraged the belief 
that the present season would prove an ex- 
ception tothe general rule. And it has, to 
a certain extent, although there have not 
heen any decidedly active speculative pur- 
chases. The market for domestic cotton 
goods of all kinds has continued firm 
and there have been some rather heavy 


closing-out sales, at rates very little 
below the quoted prices. It is the 
prevailing opinion among intelligent 


purchasers that, taking into consideration 
the low prices of goods, the increased value 
of the raw materials, and the small stocks 
in first hands, the prospect of a general ad- 
vance when the active buying for the 
spring business commences is very gogg. 
Of course, those who want to buy at the 
lowest prices are not going about proclaim- 
ing their conviction that an advance is 
about to be established. On the contrary, 
they talk about ‘‘the uncertainties of the 
political situation” and pretend to be 
afraid of coming trouble. But no well- 
informed man has any apprehension of a 
disturbance growing out of the Presiden- 
tial question. Either Hayes or Tilden will be 
declared President next month, and whom- 
soever it may be will be quietly inaugurated 
on the 5th day of March. On the 6th all the 
past dissensions will be forgotten, the people 
will quietly submit to what they can’t pre 
vent, and the defeated party will patiently 
wait for the next opportunity. There will 
be no disturbance to the regular course of 
business. It may suit the purposes of some 
people to talk differently; but no man of 
position, whose opinion is worthy of at- 
tention, fears any harm to the business of 
the country growing out of the Presidential 
controversy. 

The chief difficulty with the producers 
of domestic cottons at present is the con- 
tinued scarcity of water at some of the 
New England mills. But this deficiency is 
not likely to last much longer. 

The statistics of our exports to foreign 
countries for the past year show a large in- 
crease in the quantity shipped abroad, as 
compared with any other year since the 
Rebellion. There were exported from New 
York to foreign countries in 1876 74,456 
packages of domestic cottons, an increase 
of 33,448 as compared with 1875. Of this 
increase 12,782 was in the shipments to 
Liverpool, 5,760 to London, 4,470 to China, 
3,138 to New Grenada, 2,125 to Glasgow, 
894 to Hamburg, 861 to Venezuela, 761 to 
Mexico, 436 to Brazil, 297 to British East 
Indies, 439 to British West Indies, 635 to 
British North American Colonies, 362 to 
Smyrna, and 281 to Central America. Com- 
pared with 1872, we find an increase of 
61,411 packages, or about 470 per cent. 
during the past five years. From Boston 
the exports for the year are, in round num- 
bers, 32,500 packages, against about 4,900 
in 1872, an increase of 560 per cent. in five 
years. Our heaviest exports of domestic 
cotton goods have been to Liverpool and 
our smallest to Lisbon. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in steady demand all the week and sales 
would have been on a large scale if the 
stock in hand were larger. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, but an actual ad- 
vauce has taken place by lessening the rates 
ot discount. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
more active demand and prices have a 
strong tendency to higher points. Buyers 
are beginning to discover that, instead of 
an excess in first hands, the supply is hardly 
equal to the wants of the market. 

Printing cloths are in more active de- 
mand, with an advancing tendency of 
prices. The rates are a fraction above last 
week’s quotations. 

Prints are in such limited supply in the 
hands of agents for desirable styles that 
the market shows a steadiness that had 
hardly been looked for. There is a good 
demand for dark work and some consid- 
erable purchases of the spring styles have 
been made at 74 cts. 

Ginghams are very quiet. The season is } 








not favorable for this class of goods in 
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dress goods. styles. There is a very small 
demand and the stock in first hands is 
light. 

Cheviots are in fair demand for spring 
styles; but the trade in these goods is light 
and prices are unchanged. 


Woolen goods are in moderate demand 
for seasonable fabrics; but the sales of 


. goods adapted to men’s wear are on a lim- 


ited scale. The continued failures of 
clothing houses in this city and elsewhere 
havea depressing influence; but when the 
weak houses shall be all closed out there 
will be a better business for those that 
weather the storm. 

Worsted coatings continue to grow in 
favor; but the sales of these goods have 
been on a diminishing scale on “all grades. 
But avery hopeful feeling prevails among 
the manufacturers and the agents. 

Fancy cassimeres of good styles are in 
better demand and the spring purchases of 
desitable goods of this class are likely to 
prove large. The heavy fancies are in 


rather limited demand, but prices remain 
unchanged. 

Kentucky jeans are in rather better de- 
mand at steady prices. 

Flannels and blankets are without essen- 


tial change. The demand is merely to ed 
up assortments and prices are anceererd 

For all descriptions of importe dry 
goods the market is very quiet, but the 
clothiers have commenced making selec- 
tions of certain descriptions of foreign 
goods for the spring business. The im 
porters are generally busy in closing up 
their year’s business and waiting for 
gold to get down to its lowest points before 
resuming their importations. The stock of 
fancy goods remaining in first hands is un- 
usually small, as might well be understood 
from the lightness of the importation. 

The December returns show an unusual- 
ly light movement even for this month, the 
total entries standing $376,698 below ‘that 
of the corresponding month in 1875 and 
$1,498,571 less than for December, 1874. 
The total thrown upon the market during 
the month was $96,386 less than last year 
and shows a decrease of $1,138,146, as com- 
pared with 1874. The returns forthe year 
exhibit a decrease in the aggregate imports 
of $20,800,735 as compared with 1875, and 
$27,016,115 as compared with1874. Inthe 
total thrown upon the market there is a 
decrease of $19,284,756 and $28,055,476, 
compared with 1875 and 1874. . 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN 
UNITED STATES. 





THE 


MONDAY EVENING, December 25th, 1876. 














PRINTS, 
Albion ........ RECO pel To A eee 7 
MUG ctcikccdexs 64g] Mallory .........0- 7 
American... . 7 |Manchester... i | 
Amoskeag.. 614|Merrimack, D...... 7 
PINGID 5. 6:0.0.65 316 680 74) Oriental........... 7 
Cocheco, L....... « Cr (RU a ccicces ds 7 
Dunnells.......... 7 |Richmond ...... 7 
Freeman... ....... 614 |\Simpson’s Mourn’g 7 
Garner & Co...... 6% PRUE soot cccccee 7 
Gloucester........ 6144!Wamsutta........ 514 
Hamilton ........ . 7 |Washington....... 7 
GINGHAMS. : 
Amoskeag......... 91¢|Lancaster.......... 9 
are 91¢|Namaske... cas Se 
1 eS 9; |Renfrew . . 1016 
Glasgow........... 734 | Southwark... ver 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Atlantic, A, 4-4 81¢|Lawrence, LL...... 634 
“CH, «644 8 pe (20k 74 
an foae ~ S “ Ew. 2: . 82 
“ DD, 447 S XXX... 9 
“« Lb, 44 6 \Lyman, E, 8 
bd V, %3d-+ 7 |Massachusetts 
Agawam, F........ 6% 1) Re 634 
Augusta, 44 7% Bncecceaee 6% 
“ 34 61g Dicersiess 616 
Appleton, A, 44 &!¢ a cxdvacaas 6 
Sy N, 34 7 Standard.. 8 
Bedford R. 3-4 54|Medford, 44 74 
Boot, FF.......... 8%¢|Nashua, 0, 33-in... 7 
Wasceses Fe re - R, 36-in... 8 
We 4 Ga ward camara as 6 see E, 40-in.. - 91g 
ng ee ery hae Vv ,43-in.. "13% 
Broadway, 4-4 Newmarket, A..... fils 
Cabot, A, 44 73{ ar Ges. Big 
= Ww, 44 7 sy Miss & 
Crescent Mills, A.. 7% Pacific, Extra..... 8 
- «« R.. 944|Pepperell, 2 Recewee 8l¢ 
e S Osa S —) Minaedeee Gg 
Continental, C...... 8g . 6 Weer: 634 
Ce Bibeices Mig) Bivcicas 61g 
Dwight, X........6 Bm 7-417 
Ca ete 6% 8-4 19 
6 .-, Siaaaees 2 “ 9-4 2214 
Exeter, A, 44 7 a 10-4 25 
oe 7-8 64¢|/Pequot, A......... 9 
Great Falls, 8..... 6%; “ err 
“ ey | en Serer 14 
bt: . 8 |Pittsfield, Paszinea4 
Harrisburg, A..... 714 Pocasset : 
7 neve: GG Canoe, 44 8l¢ 
_ re eae 5% Basser covcccve OE 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 8 Bhai acccctau . 5 
XXX.. 814 Salmon Falls, E... 644 
Indian Head, 4 5 age ase cnce - 88 
y wt eopeopere 49 
Indian Orchard $ 4 Swift River ....... 64 
AA 9 |Tremont, CC...... 6% 
Utica, 4-4 121 
9-4 271¢ 
> 10-4 30 
Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
36-in.. 8 
® 40-in. 114% 
ran, Pt 
alt outta P 
> Sadan 84 “ 20 
Laure er eae 4 we 10-4 2244 














BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin : Langdon, 4-4 121¢ 
AA, 4-4 111;| Lonsdale, 4-4 101g 
4-4 10 “  Cambric,44 1344 
Amoskeag, A, 4410 |Masonville, 44 10% 
Z Maxwell, 44 12 
Bay Mills, “ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 4g\N. ¥. Mills, 4413 
Ballou& Son, 44 8% New Market,A, 44 8% 
. “« 30-in 7 LE 
Nashua, E, 
“Pp, 49-in...111¢ 
« W, 45-in. 18% 
4 ST TS . 64 Pepperell, 6-417 
Blackstone,AA44 917 Tt 
Blackstone’ River. aD 
Cabot, ve 
Red Bank, 
Canoe, 3-4 Slaterville, 
Clinton, CCC..44 WK < 6 
- C, 44 9 |Tuscarora, 4-4 121¢ 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric, 4412 


Linen Finish. .14 
Forestdale, 44 9% 
Fruit of the Loom: 

44 104 
Fearless, 44 9 
Green, G, 


10-4 321 
44 7 
Great Falls, easds 7 


Wauregan, No. 1..11 
Wameutta, 44124 
= St 


Williamsville, 
White Rock, 
S eagrile, 





“ 
“ 


DENIMS, 


Otis, CC.... 

Pearl River..... tenes 

Warren, AXA 1 
B 


ee a 


Columbia, <s 15 
Everett. .......c0e- 16 
74 
Otis, AXA...... - 134g 
“ BB a 


eeeeeee 





STRIPES. 


Amoskeag...11 @l12 |Otis, BB.....10 @— 
American.... 9 @l10 Massabesic. .12 @13 
Dexter, A.. @14 '|Pittsfield.. @ 5% 
Be @12_ |Thorndike,B.114@12%4 
".101/@113¢| Uncasville, A.9 @10 


TICKINGS. 


Amoskeag, rier -1614|Hamilton, D...... 2 

1115 "|Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 

3 Leaead 134) Massabesic, Ve 
is 


oe 
eeees 


Methuen, AA...... 
Pearl River..... ane 
PteRGI 33 .ccccvcet 
121¢| Swift River........ 

9 |Willow Brook 

814! York, 30-inch 
Hamilton..:....... my 





Hawilton.. 


seeeee 
sececcese FY | WILKOW DIPOOKR...6- 


eeveceees OO LOTR, OVINCH,.... 


32-inch...... 15 


CORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag......... 
Androscoggin..... 
Canoe River....... 
Hyde Park........ § 
Indian Orchard.. 

Kearsarge 


4| Laconia........ Kexee Oe 
fg) mee Satteen.10 
_|Naumkeag : 
Satteens....... 91g 
8 "Pepperell Saadada 101 Ag 


OO? 
“S$ 


BROWN DRILLS. 


Agawam, F....... 8 |Laconia.........60. 84% 
Amoskeag, .. 84g|Lyman, H..... ... 81 
Appleton.......... 9 |\Massachusetts, C.. 7 
RUQUNS. Fo. 5 occase 8 ho sore paged sews 8 

8i¢|Stark, A...... 








R. H. MACY & CO. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


ith ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 


A. SELIG 


9 
813 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Jom rocetyed. a a laree = aoten of HONITON and 

OINT-LAC L EDGE and ips N 
THREADS a “y 
CHBNLLLE F 
and Ornaments, Berlin ‘Zephyrs Worsted Embroid- 
eries,and ali materials for NEEDLEWORK, at the 
lowest prices. Samples sent. 








ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


C. G. GUNTHER & C0, 


INo. 25 Union Square. 


FURS, 


of every description and endless variety, all sold at 
lowest possible prices by said firm, comprising 


} C. GODFREY GUNTHER, 


soemerty of No. 46 Maiden Lane and Nos. 502 and 50 
Broadway, and his sons, 


CHRISTIAN G. GUNTHER, Jr., 
GEORGE A. GUNTHER. 
UNION SQUARE ONLY. 


and 











HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





WE HAVE IMPORTED, IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


KID GLOVES, 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Fancy Articles, 
CONSISTING OF 


FANS, 
GLOVE-BOXES, 
WORK-BASEETS, 
WRITING-DESES, Ete., 
WHICH WE ARE OFFERING AT 
VERY LOW PRICES, AT 
OUR TWO STORES. 


VIENNA AND PARIS GLOVE CO., 


Nos. 929 and 1163 BROADWAY, 


(FORMERLY OSCAR EDLER). — 


C. T. JONES, 


Manager. 


HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


KID CLOVES. 
VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 
UNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris Seamless, Victoria, 


AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES, 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
S77 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH STS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials everything 
required for infante’ and young children’s wear, at 
reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials made up. 
Richly-made Sacques for Children 


A SPECIALTY. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway and 13 EZ. 19th St. 








Infants’ complete Warbrobes... .....-..00. eeoves $65 00 
Furnished Baby-baskets.......+.+..s.00++ Crevccseee 9 00 
Dinfermtbne oo6ic. cvccven cpascnst-cteccedsoes ecccscce 5 OO 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
INVITE me Assarras of BUYERS _to THEIR 
STOCK of all 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
in Rich French Flowers, 
Fancy and oy Feathers, and 
Feather Trimmings; 
Bridal wea and Veil 


ora Garnitur 
FOR WEDDING and EVENING COSTUMES, ae 
RANGED to ORDER.” 
Vases and —_— lied. with Lg Tropical 
f Plants “A Spe 
To the Pease = and seostenane a Discount. 
THE er FLOWER Ni ogi 

9 Ru le Clery, Paris 

28 Ease. Fourteenth Street 
FOUR DOORS was Sun (VERSITY PLACE 


RK. 
1. LOEWENSTE EIN, _Proprietor. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET 
(tbrough to 31 Howard 8t.), 
now offers at retail, fat reduced prices, new stock of 


pets, as follow: 

AXMINSTERS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 


CLOTHS, RUCS, AND MATTINCS. 











B PRICE- 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also 
a in Oil-Cloths. ete., Very cheap | a the Old P 
FULTON STREE 


Stair — Velvet Rugs, 


NEw Y YORK. 


Carpets carefull packed and und sent to any part of the United States fro free. of of charges 
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Gomera 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE BARTER. 


Every man has wants, greater in number 
and variety than he can directly supply 
with the products of his own labor. This 
fact creates.a necessity for using the pro- 
ducts.of the labor of others, and out of this 
necessity grows a division of labor, by 
which producers are arranged into classes. 
The shoemaker manufactures shoes; the 
hatter makes hats; the tailor makes coats; 
the baker manufactures bread; and so on 
throughout the multiplied industries of 
society. Each class of producers has a 
surplus beyond its own wants, to sell; and 
each class needs more or less to buy of the 
others what they have to sell. By com-° 
bining their industries and exchanging 
their products all procure the needed sup- 
ply of their wants. 

This exchange of products leads to trade, 
or, rather, is itself the very essence of all 
trade. When the exchange is direct, with- 
out the use of any intermediate commodity, 
we have whit is called single barter. If a 
hat were exchanged for a pair of boots, or 
a bushel of wheat for ten pounds of sugar, 
the exchange would be one of direct or 
single barter. This sort of exchange marks 
society in its rude state; and, in order to 
develop and diversify the industries of men, 
it must be supplimented and toa large ex- 
tent superseded by the system of double 
barter. It is beset with two difficulties. 
The first is its inconvenience to the parties 
who want to make exchanges. The baker, 
for example, who wants a coat, and pro- 
poses to give bread for it, must find a tailor 
who has a coat to sell and wants to take 
bread in exchange for it. If these parties 
had to hunt for each other, the process 
would be alike inconvenient to both. Soci- 
ety plainly could not successfully run its 
industrial machinery if absolutely limited 
to this mode of exchange. The other diffi- 
culty, not less formidable, is the want of 
any standard means by which to determine 
the comparative worth of commodities 
when they are exchanged for each other. 
How mapy loaves of bread must the baker 
give in exchange for a coat? How many 
eggs must the farmer furnish in exchange 
fora pair of shees? Direct Or single barter 
furnishes no standard means of answering 
such questions. It has no general measure 
of values. 

Both of the above difficulties are met and 
disposed of by the system of double barter, 
which selects some commodity for which 
all men are willing to exchange the products 
of their labor, and whicb is, hence, used not 
only as the medium of effecting these ex- 
changes, but also as the standard of deter- 
mining the values of all the commodities 
that are thus exchanged. This interme- 
diate article, be it what it may, is that partic- 
ular commodity or thing which men cal) 
MONEY. Double barter uses money for its 
instrument. The barter is double because 
there are two transactions. The first trans- 
action consists in selling a given commodi- 
ty for money, and the second consists in 
exchanging this money for something else. 
The money has estimated the relative value 
of both by being exchanged for both. The 
value of the first commodity is equal to the 
money for which it will sell; and the value 
of the second is equal to the amount of 

_money which it takes to buy it. Money is, 
hence, the denominator of the price of both. 
Price simply means the amount of money 
for which an article will sell, or which it 
takes to buy an article. When this amount 
is the same in respect to any two or a 
dozen articles, then we have an equality of 
value or prices. 

We thus see that that commodity, or 
article, or thing which is called money is 
at the bottom of the whole system of double 
barter, upon which the industrial thrift and 
comfort of the world so largely depend. 
Though money, simply as such, is never 
used as anend, but only as a means, as a 
piece of necessary machinery in transfer- 
ring and measuring values, it, nevertheless, 
performs a most important function. Soci- 
ety cannot get along without it. Trade 
could hardly-exist without it. 

What are the articles to which this most 
important function shall be assigned? While 
inany things have been used as money, the 
world’s choice has generally been fixed 








upon the metals; and among these the 
precious metals, gold and silver, have long 
since acquired the position of being the 
standard money of the world. No other 
metals or substances are so universally 
used for this purpose and no others are so 
well fitted to serve the purpose. As Pro- 
fessor Bonamy Price observes: ‘‘ They are 
clean to handle, beautiful to look on, hard 
and durable, capable of being divided into 
small pieces, of high intrinsic value, and, 
consequently, very portable, and, above all, 
especially gold, as little subject to changes 
of actual intrinsic value as any other ma- 
terial which could be used as an universal 
instrument of exchange. These are the 
reasons which have led to the selection of 
gold and silver for the purposes of cur- 
rency.” 

It is to be remembered that the funda- 
mental principle of all exchange of com 
modities is that of exchanging equivalents 
in calue; that the natural basis of value is 
the labor-cost of production; and, hence, 
that the intermediate article which is to be 
used as the measure of value and to be ex- 
changed for the values it measures must 
itself have value. Gold and silver best con- 
form to these elementary truths; and this 
proves them to be the best articles to be 
selected for money. The attempt to dis- 
place them, and substitute for them paper 
money, has never been tried without dis- 
closing by the practical results its own 
folly. It violates the primary law of value 
and undertakes to make a thing do what it 
is not fitted todo. It adopts as a measure 
of value that which has almost no value. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Tuer Court of Appeals of this state re- 
ceutly rendered a decision in regard to the 
conduct of this firm just prior to its fail- 
ure that is certainly worth noting, as it in- 
volves a very grave question of commercial 
ethics. The case before the Court was the 
following: 

A Mr. Roebling, on the 27th of July, 
1875, bought of the firm, six days before 
its failure, a draft on the Union Bank of 
London. The draft was presented early in 
August to the London bank, and payment 
was refused. Mr. Roebling then procured 
tbe arrest of Mr. Duncan, under the pro- 
vision of law authorizing an order for such 
arrest ‘‘when the defendant has been 
guilty of a fraud in contracting the debt or 
incurring the obligations for which the 
action is brought.” The legal question be- 
fore the Court of Appeals was whether this 
order should be vacated; and the unani- 
mous opinion of the judges sustained the 
order, and, hence, the appeal was dis- 
missed, 

Judge Earle, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court, deals very sharply with the action 
of Mr. Duncan in receiving the money of Mr. 
Roebling, when, as he knew, the firm was 
insolvent. The Judge regards the act as 
fraudulent. The truth was at the time 
that the assets of the firm would not pay 
more than forty cents on the dollar of its 
liabilities. A false and ‘‘ delusive appear- 
ance of solvency” was held out to the pub- 
lic; and ‘‘all persons whose money” was 
received on the credit of the firm and who 
were not paid ‘‘ before the final catastrophe 
happened ” were cheated. The firm, as 
the Judge says, ‘‘must be held to have 
intended what was the inevitable conse- 
quence of their conduct.” Men may some- 
times be seriously embarrassed in their 
business, and yet hope to weather the storm 
by using their credit, without any real in- 
tention of defrauding anybody; and yet 
their hopes may prove delusive. Tuey are 
simply mistaken as to their own solvency. 
When, however, they know that they can- 
not pay their debts, and really do not ex- 
pect to pay them to the full amount, as 
must have been the fact with Duncan, 
Sherman & Co. on the 27th of July, 1875, 
then, 1f they contract more debts on the 





‘basis of a false credit, they should be held 


morally and legally guilty of a fraud. 
Such is the doctrine of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state. 

This doctrine, while applicable to all 
men, is specially so fo bankers. The banker 
deals in money and in credits, and not in 
merchandise. It is ordinarily a very simple 
thing for him to make out a balance-sheet 
of his own business and to know just how 
he stands. His assets and his debts are iu 
such a shape that he can see the truth on 
both sides of the question. If he takes the 
mooey of others and puts itinto his general 
business, he bas the means of knowing 
with reasonable certainty whether he can 
refund that money when called for. If he 
sells a draft, he knows whetherit is good or 
not. The only exception to this statement 
is that of some sudden disaster, which no 





—— 


sagacity could anticipate and no honest in- 
tention could avoid. This certainly does 
not cover the case of Duncan, Sherman & 
Co. and many similar cases. The facts 
show that this firm understood their own 
position, and went on up to the very eve of 
their failure in contracting obligations, sell- 
ing drafts, and issuing letters of credit, with 
the certain knowledge that a catastrophe 
was just at hand. They were not deceived, 
though they deceived others, to their serious 
loss. 

This the Court of Appeals calls a fraud, 
and it uses the right term for the thing. No 
man has a right to contract a debt without 
a full intention of payment and without a 
reasonable expectation of being able to 
make such payment. There will be failures 
enough with an honest intention, without 
increasing their number with an intention 
that partakes of the character of fraud. 





THE CANAL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS. 


THE commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent, some months since, to study the 
problem of an interoceanic canal across the 


Isthmus, have made their surveys of differ- 
ent routes, and reported in favor of the 
Nicaragua route. The total distance by 
this route would be a fraction more than 
181 miles; and the total cost of construc- 
tion, including harbors and all necessary 
adjuncts, would be about one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, which is a less cost than by 
any other practicable route. The prelim- 
inary arrangements having all been made, 
the time required for the work of construc- 
tion would not be more than ten years. 
The fifth and last item in the report of the 
commission is as follows: 


‘That an interoceanic canal across the 
continent should be under the protection of 
all the nations interested, and that they 
should guarantee not only the neutrality of 
the caval and its works, but also of a con- 
tiguous strip of territory on each side of not 
less than 50 miles in breadth and of the 
ocean approaches of not less than 100 nau- 
tical miles in any direction along the coast 
and out seawara from each end. 


A correspondence has been had with the 
principal governments of Europe in regard 
to the subject; and from several of them 
auswers have been received favorable to the 
undertaking and approving of the propo- 
sition to give the canal an international 
character as between the nations participa- 
ting in the cost of its construction. ‘he 
Presicent regards the project as entirely 
teasible, and designs at an early day to lay 
all the papers betore Congress in a special 
message, with the recommendation that the 
United States should take the proper steps 
for putting this great enterprise into effect- 
ive action. 

There is no doubt that such a canal, con- 
necting the two oceans by a water commu- 
nication, would have an immense effect 
upon trade and be of vast advantage to tne 
general commerce of the world. It 1s too 
arge a work for private enterprise, and 
there is no reason why it should not 
be undertaken by the conjoint agency of 
several nations, stipulating with each other 
by treaty as to the terms and guarantecing 
its absolute neutrality as between them- 
selves, The United States would, of 
course, be one of the parties, and no other 
nation would more largely share in the 
benefits thereof. This country within the 
last thirty years has made wonderful ad- 
vances in the facilities of commerce; and, 
should it take the lead in securing the con- 
struction of a canal across the Isthmus, it 
would be*simply moving in the direction 
of its own commerciul interests. The cost 
is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the 
ultimate advantages. 


A CARD! 


ToourPatrons and Friends, 


We have during the last year received such liberal 
support and our efforts to meet the public demand 
bave met with such gracious encouragement and ap- 
preciation that we feel doubly impelled at this holi- 
day time to extend toall the courtesies of the season. 
To be sure, the tie which binds the merchant and his 
patrons is, at best, very slight; yet we believe it suffi- 
ciently strong to warrant us in expressing our con- 
gratulations to the thousands of ladies, living all over 
tne United States, who have, in person or by letter, 
given us the favor of their patronage. 

We invoke for you all imaginable blessings! 

May Lovereside in your hom s, Contentment in 
your hearts, and Plenty in your purses! 

May the dark clouds which hover over our coun- 
try give place to a higher national prosperity and 
patriotism ! 

And may you who read these lines, when the com- 
ing year shal! have passed away, be able to look 
back over 1897 and truthfully realize that it has 
been to you, indeed, 


“A Very Happy New Year.” 











Yours Respectful:y, 


EHRICH &€0,, 


287, 289 EIGHTH AVE. 293, 295, 


BETWEEN 24th AND 25th STS. 


P swarded all honors. Th 
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CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





sier-Dlated Hollow War, 


ALSO FOR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


urs Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO’8S TRADE MARK: 
** 1847, Rogers Brothers, XII.’ 


Extracts from Centennial Judges’ Report: 

“Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White 
Metal Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT QUALI. 
TY AND FINISH and of TASTEFUL DE- 
SIGNS.” 

“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives 
are of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND EXCEL- 
LENT FINISH.” 





Extract from American Institute Report: 
“We consider the Goods made by this Company tu 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and, w 
believe, in the World.” 


First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhibit- 
ed, from World’s Fair, 183, to Awerican Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadel. 
phia Centennial Exhibition. 1876. 





Centennial Medal and Diploma 
AWARDED TO 


BARTENS &RICE, 


3 JOHN STREET, 





FOR THE 


BEST ENGLISH TIMEKXEFPERS, 


Sporting, and all Complicated Watches- 
ALSO RECEIVED MEDALS AT VIENNA, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

Watches of our own make and the most celebrated 
makers always in siock. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


LADIES’, GENTS’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


BOOTS 


AND SHOES, 
BROOKS’. 


LARGEST ASSOR "MENT OF BEST FINE WORK 
AT LOWER PRICES (HAN ANY OTHER HCUSE. 
ORDERED WORK A SPECIALTY, : 
HANDSOME AND EASY FITS GUARANTEED. 
A LARGE ASSORUMENT OF | 

Ladies’ Fine Walking Button Boots, 33 and #4; 
worth $5. “ 

Misses’ and Chilcren’s Button Bobdts, #2 and $2.5); 
worth *3. 

Boys’ Fine Ca’f Double-Sole Button and Congress 
Bovts ch: oP: a a ‘ 
SELF-ACTING OVERSHOES PUT ON AND OFF 

WtLTHOOT UsINu THE HANDS 

Brooks’ Patent Cors Soie Boots and Shoes reeom- 
mend=d by all physicians. Awarded the highest 
premium at the great Centeoniai Exhibition. 


1196 Broadway, Cor. 29th St. 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


No. 676 BROADWAY, 








WANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


in every variety of style and finish. 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained glass, 
for it is now proven at the Cent -nniai that the home 
roduction in this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick & 
bo. of Staten Island, exceis all. They have been 
ese fine subject or-ze me- 





moria ndows are for sale, now_in Exhibition. 
Box &, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Young und Old. 


HARKING. 
BY LIZZIE BURT. 





‘¢ Dogs old Santa Claus come down 
Like the snowflakes in the town ? 
Is that why I never hear him 
When [ listen and I listen, 
In the night, when stars do glisten ? 

,Oh! I wonder, Mamma, whether 

He’s as light as any feather, 
That he comes so very still ? 


‘¢¢ Waits till little folks are sleeping’ ? 
Mamma, then he must come peeping 
Through the windows, must be harking 
Down the chimney ; or he never— 

Oh! no, never—could discover 
If we were asleep or waking. 
So [ think he must be making 
Little visits round to-night. 


* Do you think that he would hear 
If { went up very near, 
Side the chimney there, and told him 
That my dolly needs a bonnet, 
With a pretty feather on it, 
And a pair of cunnin’ mittens, 
Just like those the little kittens 
Lost, and did not get their pie ? 


‘* Would he sit up in the dark, 
On the chimney, just to hark 
To a little girl a-talking ? 
But maybe he’d think me naughty, 
And be just as proud and haughty, 
And not even fill my stocking. 
Oh! how very dreadful shocking 
That would be, my Mamma, dear ! 


‘* 80, perhaps it would be better 
Just to write a little letter 
To him, ’bout my dolly’s bonnet. 
On my stocking here I’ll pin it, 
And he’ll see it in a minute. 

«Now I lay me’—Mamma, hear me 
Say my little prayer. Oh! dear, me! 
Yes, I'll tray go tosleep.” 





A WINTER EVENING’S ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 








Ir her birthday had come on any ordin- 
ary day of the year, we could have hada 
delightful family party and done honor to 
the good Mother’s increasing years. Or, if 
she had only been born on some grand holi- 
day, we would have celebrated it with dou- 
ble honor. But one can’t do anything the 
day after New Year’s. It was well enough 
when she was a child, and used to go to 
school on Christmas and New Year’s, just 
as on all other days of the year, except on 
Independence Day and on Thanksgiying 
and Fast days. Only then they did not 
celebrate bitthdays, either, except with 
carefully-counted twitchings of the ears, as 
if ears and years had any other relation ex 
cept that of rhyme. 

We were all too tired out yesterday, 
either with receiving or making calls the 
day before, to get up any sort of a big par- 
ty. It might have been done, with an ef- 
fort, to be sure, for here in Gloucester we 
do not provide wine for our callers, as we 
are told they doin New York; and Hiram 
and the rest were only tired, nothing more. 
But Mother said she would not havea party, 
and it was stormy weather. And so Hi- 
ram and I decided, after considerable 
urging on my part, that ice-cream was too 
cold for such weather, and that it would 
be too much work to scour the town, in the 
snow, in order to find our scattered young 
folks and deliver the invitations. 

“Then you give it all up, Rosanna,” said 
Hiram. 

“‘Yes,” Tanswered. ‘‘ Let us depend on 
our own resources for an entertaining even- 
ing. 

‘All the better for me,” returned my 
brother. ‘‘I shan’t have to see anybody 
home. But how shall we amuse Mother?” 

“Games,” I suggested. 

«‘Such as what?” returned Hi. 

‘‘Such as Mother would join in,” I con- 
tinued—‘‘ ‘Planting,’ ‘Buried Cities,’ and 
‘Twenty Questions.’ Though it is Tues- 
day, the editor must be made to come home 
in time, That makes one; but he’s as good 
as a dozen. Hester can easily run in with 
the parson as soon as Gretchen’s asleep. 
You stop on your way home from the post- 
office and make sure of her. That is three, 
Then there’s Wilberforce’s blonde—he shall 
fetch her totea, Théy'll be married before 





he gets his medical diploma, I’ll be bound. 
You and I will give respectability to the 
whole and make up seven—the perfect 
number—and we shan’t go out of the family 
forour fun. Mother will have a quiet even- 
ing; no fuss about the entertainment and 
no expense; no dust from the dancing and 
no noisy Saturday night to fret Mother and 
the parson; and she can go to bed at the 
regulation hour ” 

And soit came about that at half-past 
seven that stormy evening the candles were 
lighted and the fire was burning on the 
hearth; for here in Gloucester we need 
something more than the furnace in Jan- 
uary. Mother, who was knitting blue 
woolen socks for Hiram, sat in an old- 
fashioned kitchen chair, which is sure to 
follow her about, whatever room she occu- 
pies. The editor, whose politics we detest 
but whose character we revere—he sup- 
ports his sister’s five orphan children from 
the scanty gains of the Essex County Trwum- 
pet and blows its loudest blast for Butler— 
this good but mistaken man, our one 
boarder, was giving M other the congratula- 
tions of the day; nephew Wilberforce, on a 
vacation from his medical studies, was 
looking at his blonde and undergoing sun- 
dry affections of the heart not down in his 
books; the parson’s wife, sister Hester, was 
discussing some weighty parish matters 
with our staid bachelor brother, Hiram; 
while I, whose home pet name is ‘‘The 
Family Poker,” hinted to the parson that 
it was high time to begin. 

He slowly lifted his long length of six 
feet two from the easy-chair, rapped with 
strong knuckles on the table and called for 
silence, while he announced that children’s 
games were the order of the evening. 


‘You have a list of games, Mother,” he 
continued, ‘‘and must make your selection. 
With what shall we begin?” 

‘* Planting,” said Mother, promptly. 

“Plant myself, and what would come 
up?” I asked, eager to start the game. 

‘Gooseberry ” (goose bury), said Hiram. 

‘* Painted cup,” answered Sister Hester, 
who is anxious for me to decorate the par- 
sonage china. 

‘* House leeks ” (house leaks), said Moth- 
er, With a smile at Hiram and Hester, whose 
extravagances I am always trying to hold 
in check. 

“Yew” (you), nodded the editor, gravely. 

“Absurd,” said my nephew, Wm, Wil- 
berforce. ‘‘ It’s primrose.” 

‘‘Of course, it is,” they all echoed, as f 
smiled affirmatively. 

‘Plant our parson,” suggested the editor, 
‘‘and what will come up?” 

‘Celery ” (salary), said his wife. 

‘‘Then plant me to-night, if you are my 
friends,” pleaded his reverence. 

** Loose strife,” said the blonde, with a 
little complimentary simper. 

‘« Thanks,” bowed the parson. 

“* Sage,” said Mother. 

‘Thanks, again,” answered my brother- 
in-law; ‘‘but you are all wrong.” Then, in 
sepulchral tones, he added: ‘‘I know too 
well his editorship’s venomed dart, which, 
planted in this aching breast, has come up 
asrhubarb(ruebarb). By his planting I be- 
come ‘ Jack in the pulpit’; but plant him, 
and what will come up?” 

‘‘No! no!” interrupted$Hester. ‘‘ We are 
not through with planting you yet. Plant 
my husband, with a letter before him, and 
what will come up?” 

‘‘Elder” (L, dear)? suggested the 
blonde, doubtfully. She has some Presby- 
terian associations. 

““Oh! no,” said Mother. 
(a nice tree). 

“‘Not at all,” answered his wife, with 
mock scorn. 

«Then it is surely Bilberry ” (B-ill berry), 
laughed the editor. 

“Wrong again,” said Hester. 

“It can’t be clover” (C lover)? asked 
Wilberforce.. 

Hester shook her head. 
for yourself.” 

“« Eye-bright ” (I bright), said I. 

‘* You stupids,” answered Hester, at last. 
‘Tf you had only seen Burney tossing up 
Gretclfn, this afternoon, you would have 
known at once it is catalpa ” (K tall pa). 

A groan sounded from all parts of the 
room. 

“Now plant the editor,” said my brother- 
in-law, ‘“‘and what will come up?” 


** Anise tree” 


‘That would do 





‘*Bachelor’s 
blonde. 

‘*Mangrove” whispered I to Hiram. 
‘* He’s good for a dozen men any day.” 

‘Trumpet flower?” asked the editor. 

** Not it,” answered the parson. ‘‘ That 
would go down at once. You won’t guess 
it. ‘Weeping widow,’ of course,” 

The editor made a wry face. 

‘Plant Butler himself,” said he. 

‘* Poplar ” (popular), shouted the edit8r, 
instantly, 

“* Beet” (beat), suggested Mother, gravely, 

‘No beets, or speed-well,” retorted the 
editor. 

** Excuse me,” replied Mother, who hates 
Butler. “‘I know what it is, and, if you 
will all pardon me, I will tell you. It can 
only be a locust” (low cuss). And in the 
general laugh that followed the editor was 
silenced. 

‘“We’ve planted people enough,” said 
Hester, ‘‘unless we plant that couple over 
there,” nodding atthe lovers. 

‘* Pear” (pair), said I. 

‘““No,” answered Wilberforce. ‘‘ That is 
an old joke, Aunt Rosanna; and so is Aunt 
Hessy’s, for that matter. ‘Matrimony 
vine’ is what she means; but plant me alone 
and ‘ pine’ would come up,” he continued, 
looking saucily at the blonde. 

‘‘Plant your ears this instant, and what 
ought to come up, or down, rather?” she 
answered, promptly. 

‘* Box,” we all shouted, in a breaths 

‘* Plant a vacation?” asked Wilberforce. 

‘“Caraway” (care away), said the parson. 

‘““A good physician?” asked Mother, 
smiling at Wilberforce. 

*« Fever few,” said Hiram. 

‘* Bone set,” said the editor. 

‘Plant an osculatory alternative?” asked 
the parson, blandly. 

No one answered, and Wilberforce looked 
aghast. 

‘*Orchis (or kiss), you foolish couple,” 
answered the questioner. 

‘* A Newport season?” 

The answers came fast, 

‘* Hops.” 

‘Love lies bleeding.” 

‘* Ashes,” said the blonde, solemnly. 

‘*Plant what Hero said to her lover when 
he swam the Hellespont?’ asked the editor. 


‘* Oleander!” (O Leafder) exclaimed his 
reverence, 


‘Plant a clock?” asked the blonde, 
‘“Thyme,” said Wilberforce. 
“Four o’clock,” suggested Hester, 
‘Plant Fourth of July?” said I. 

‘* Rockets,” answered our boarder. 


‘‘Sweet flag,” said Mother, almost de- 
voutly. 


The questionsand answers had been com- 
ing faster and faster, till now they fairly 
flew about the room. 

‘* History?” 

“* Dates.” 

‘* A mourner?” 

‘** Weeds.” 

“* Tight shoes?” 

“* Corns.” 

‘* A queen’s coin?” 

‘*Pennyroyal.” 

Mother, who had not spoken for several 
minutes, now asked, gravely: 

‘Plant Andrew Johnson swinging round 
the circle?” 

To step back into those: old times, from 
these stirring days of Hayes and Wheeler, 
Tilden and Hendricks, was beyond our 
power. So we gave it up altogether, and 
Mother gravely answered: ‘“‘A japonica” 
(A. J.’pon acar). Upon which, with one 
accord, we cried for mercy and stopped for 
breath, 

‘* What next, Mother?” asked the parson, 
when quiet was at length restored. ‘I 
think we might venture upon another game 
after that surpassingly brilliant effort.” 

‘Suppose you bury a few cities, now,” 
said she. : 

There was a pause, and seven hands sup- 
ported seven thoughtful foreheads. 

“The men whom we knew have no 
work,” said Hiram, as the silence began to 
grow oppressive. 

All but Wilberforce stopped thinking of 
their own chosen cities and began to guess. 

It was the parson who found it out first, 
and spoke before any of us had begun to 
see into it. 

“If you had not hidden the ‘new’ so 
effectually by putting it ina word of the 
same sound, I should have found it before; 
but it is New Hoven.” 


buttons,” answered the 





By this time the editor was ready with 
his: ‘‘A saco log never rolls.” And the 
others followed speedily. 

“No more drinking ale. Native wines are 
better.” 

That was mine, and called forth a ‘re- 
proving shake of the head from the editor, 
who professes temperance. 

‘* Most royal cheer awaited us.” 
the blonde gave. 

Hester looked at her husband, and said: 
‘*T remember lining your coat.” 

The parson followed, gravely, having™ 
first premised that his sentence they must 
imagine written, and that he always used 
abbreviations in writing. His favorite city 
he had buried thus: ‘‘ When St. Paul was 
in limbo St. Onesimus served him.” 

‘Ts that last saint in the calendar, your 
yeverence?” asked the editor. 

“In the Pauline calendar,” he replied; 
**but it would take all the learning of the 
author of St. Elmo to bury that city suc- 
cessfully.” 

‘In one war knights became kings,” 
said Mother. 

And when, at length, all these puzzles 
had been propounded and solved correctly 
Wilberforce looked up with a sigh. ‘‘I 
haven’t heard one of them,” he exclaimed; 
‘but I was determined to bury my stub- 
born town. You understand the Negro 
dialect, [ hope. Well, here it is: ‘Sambo, 
is Marse ill? Es, Marse bery ill.’ There, 
wasn’t that low enough to keep a man dig- 
ging for half an hour?” 

“My dear boy,” said his grandmother, 
“that is too hard work. After so much 
darkness, won’t some one ‘ throw a light ’? 
T have « word.” 

‘Begin then, Mother,” said Hiram. 

‘He isa prince in Asia and Africa, but 
only a horse at home,” she began. ‘“‘It 
grows upon the land, but is itself water. 
It is a noise. It is a color.” 

“Did you say it was a horse and a man 
too?” asked Hester. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘a man of au- 
thority; but it is a horse oftener than a man 
—a very bonny horse.” 

‘Does it make for peace?” asked the 
parson, who seemed to have caught a 
glimpse of the word already. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mother; ‘‘it 
crowns her very head. Throw a light your- 
self, now, Burney,” and she picked up her 
stocking again. 

“It is as truly associated with a dog as 
with a horse, isn’t it, Mother?” asked 
he. 

“‘Why, no— Oh! yes, it is, though. And 
here in New England it isa berry small 
enough for me to hold dozens in my hand, 
and yet a single one, just of our coast, 
could hold a whole navy.” 

“It is found in Syria with a root,” said 
the parson, who thought Mother was 
throwing too clear a light. 

The editor gave a little start. He has a 
brother who is a missionary in Beirut. 
‘“‘That shines bright for us,” said he. 
“‘The young bride likes it with an ‘O,’ I 
believe.” 

“Certainly,” answered my brother-in- 
law, ‘‘else is she forsworn; and my wife 
with a ‘B.’” x 

“‘Pshaw!” broke in Hester. ‘‘ With a 
‘B’ after it, of course, 1 do; and so do all 
good people, men or women. It is an or- 
nament to a house, I think, either with or 
without the ‘B.’” 

‘You mean as a window?” 
blonde. 

‘Yes, of course,” answered Hester. 
‘‘But don’t let ina whole windowfull. of 
light at once. Rosanna hasn’t guessed it 

et.” 
r ‘*No, nor W. W., either,” continued the 
blonde. ‘‘ He likes to rock upon its bosom 
of a sunny summer day.” 

“* Now that’s tqo bad,” said the Parson; 
“for we all knew how ill Wilberforce was 
on his fishing excursien to the Bay of 
Chaleur, this summer. Rosanna knows 
now, I’m sure.” 

And sure enough I did, and I announced 
to the doctor that I liked it best with rum. 

‘*To be applied externally, I trust,” he 
answered, ‘‘But what has it to do with 
dogs, Uncle Burney?” 

“‘Did you never hear of the baying of 
the hounds, my dear fellow?” said the par- 


That 


said the 


son, 
And, after telling haw we were each mis- 
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led, we decided that Mother’s choice of a 
word was admirable, Hiram declaring that 
he guessed it way back at Beirut; but that 
he never could “ throw a light.” 

“Try something else, then,” said-Mother, 
cheerily. What do you say to ‘Twenty 
Questions’?” 

**Don’t have it a formal game, then,” 
said the blonde. ‘‘ That would be too hard 
work. Let two choose a word, and the 
rest of us guess it.” 

“Yes,” said Burney. ‘‘ Rosanna and I 
will think of something. ‘‘ Here, Rose 
and he beckoned me to the camp-chair, 
which he drew up beside him), let’s con 
sult,” 

“What do you say to the postage-stamp 
on the first letter that W. W. writes his 
blonde when he gets back to work?” he 
whispered. “— 

““Oh! no,” answered I. ‘That’s too 
far-fetched. Take something historical.” 

‘“‘Suppose we take the ‘biano’ they 
‘blayed’ on at ‘ Hans Breitmann’s barty’?” 

“‘No, Burney,” said I. ‘‘Mother wouldn’t 
guess.” 

‘‘That’s so,” said he. 

““Take something from Bible history,” 
Isuggested. ‘‘Take the tithes that Abra- 
ham paid Melchizedek; or, if that’s too 
hard, take the nail that killed Sisera. I 
think that would do admirably.” 

“So it would.” he answered. ‘‘Go 
ahead,” he continued, aloud. ‘‘ We are all 
ready.” 

(1.) ‘‘Is it something actually existing?” 
asked the editor. 

‘*Hardly,” replied the parson. 

(2.) ‘‘ Did it ever exist?” asked Hester. 

‘‘We have good authority for believing 
so,” he answered. 

(3.) ‘‘Animal, mineral, 
asked the blonde. 
‘* Vegetable,” 

promptly. 

** How is that?” I whispered, anxiously. 

“Why, ‘twas a tent-pin, wasn’t it, 
child?” 

‘* House divided against itself,” said Hi, 
cheerily. ‘*‘They won't hold out long.” 


lt really took me a few seconds to under- 
stand that the thing was a wooden tent- 
pin, and nota big iron spike, as I had al- 
ways imagined it. But in a moment we 
were in harmony again. 

(4.) “In its natural state or manufac- 
tured?” asked Mother. 

‘‘Manufactured,” said I. 

(5.) ‘‘ What was it made for?” asked the 
blonde. 

“To bold a string into the ground,” said 
I, promptly. 

“*T don’t believe it, Aunt Rose,” said my 
impertinent*nephew. ‘‘Is ito, really, 
Uncle Burney?” 

“‘To be sure,” said the parson; ‘‘ This 
house is not divided against itself. That’s 
the sixth question,” he added, jotting down 
a little mark on the paper that kept the 
tally. ¢ 

‘No, no! That’s not fair,”,they all cried. 

‘Then don’t repeat your questions,” re- 
urned he. 

6.) “In what land was it used?” asked 
Hiram. 

‘‘In Asia,” answered Burney. ‘‘ That’s 
definite enough.” 

(7.) ‘ Who used it?” asked the editor. 

‘* A woman,” answered the parson. 

(8.) “‘ What was her name?” asked the 
editor, again. 

“‘T don’t call that a fair question,’ said 
Burney. 

“Of course, not,” said. ‘‘If we tell you 
who used it you'll guess right away.” 

** All the better,” answered Wilberforce. 
‘It’s fair, anyhow. Who used it?” and a 
clamor rose at once—‘‘ Who used it?” 
‘* Who used it?” sounding on all sides. 


or vegetable?” 


answered the parson, 


The parson looked as if he were about 
making up his mouth to say ‘“‘Jael,” and 
with that I knew they would guess it at 
once—with less than ten questions. So I 
said, impatiently: ‘‘Well, if you wi know, 
it was Heber’s wife.” Of course, I had no 
thought of misleading any one by my an- 
swer; only a faint hope that they might not 
recognize the name of Jael’s husband. But 
when the editor gravely repeated it— 
‘‘Heber, Bishop Heber ”—it was with diffi- 
culty that we suppressed chuckles of de- 
light. 

‘‘Bishop Heber’s wife in India, of course, 
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he continued. ‘*I wonder if it was her 
palanguin. Why, I did not know she went 
to India with him. ‘If thou wert by my 
side, love,’ doesn’t sound like it. Are you 
sure you're right, Miss Rosanna?” 

“Sure,” I answered, without the ghost 
of a smile. 

Down went the parson’s pencil again to 
his paper, as he called out: ‘Ninth ques- 
tion.” 

“‘That’s not fair,” said Wm. Wilber- 
force. 

“*Yes itis,” answered Burney. ‘‘I warned 
you.” 

‘Let it go,” said the editor. 
enough left.” ’ 

‘‘Used by Mrg Reginald Heber, when in 
India, to hold a string into*the ground. So 
it can’t be a palanquin. It’s very strange.” 

“You are at liberty to put things togeth- 
er as you please,” said I, willing to give a 
little help after that last question; ‘‘ but I 
did not say so. I only said that was what 
it was made for.” 

‘*Much obliged,’ said he, while the par- 
son shook his head reprovingly. ‘‘ You are 
helping them too much, a)together.” 

(10.) “On what occasion did she use this?” 
said he. ‘Or for what purpose? ” 

‘Which question?” asked the parson. 
‘*Or do you wish them both answered? ” 

‘* Either,” said Hi. 

‘* There,” said my brother-in-law, turning 
to me, ‘‘ which question will you answer? 
You brought them on yourself.” 

‘*To place in the temple,” said I, boldly. 
Burney burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Be still,” said I. ‘ Burney, you area 
great deal worse than I.” 

‘‘Of course, she put it in the temple,” 
said he, with another burst of laughter. 

‘* Aren’t you ashamed, Burney?” said _ I. 
“*They’ll know now.” 

Whether we could have'puzzled them any 
longer or not I cannot say; but Mother, 
who had grown suspicious, through Bur- 
ney’s laughter, suddenly looked up with a 
sunny gleam in her face. (11.) ‘It re- 
quired both strength and stratagem to get 
it there, didn’t it?” 

Burney nodded; and, while the others 
still looked bewildered, she continued, in 
the words: of an old paraphrase in her 
grandmother’s Bible: 

“ Jael, the Kenite, Heber’s wife, 
*Bove women blest shall be; 
Above the women in the tent 
A blessed one is she.” 

‘*What is it?” asked the blonde. 
sure I don’t understand.” 

“It was that nail,” answered Wilber- 
force, ‘‘the tent-pin she hammered into 
Sisera’s head. And a mighty mean piece 
of business it was, too, to my thinking. But 
probably none ef you will take mv 
thoughts on the subject for authority. By 
the way, Grandmother, is ‘ What’s my 
thought like? on your list?” 

‘*No, dear,” said Mother. 
very good game. 
it?” 

““Yes, indeed! Let’s try it once.” 

‘*What is the game’” asked the blonde. 
“«T’ve never seen it.” 

‘It’s an old game,” said Mother. ‘‘ One 
of the company thinks of something, and 
then asks each of the others, in succession: 
‘What is my thought like?’ And each 
gives a different answer—‘ Like ‘a tree,’ 
‘ Like a book,’ and sc on. And after each 
has answered he tells his thought; and then, 
beginning with the first, he asks each in 
turn why his thought is like the ‘tree,’ or 
the ‘ book,’ and so on.” 

“‘ You used to tell us about Tom Moore’s 
playing it,” said Wilberforce. 

“Yes,” answered Mother, reminded of 
her old story. ‘‘Once, when Tom Moore 
was playing ‘ What’s my thought like?, 
with a company of merry-makers, the gen_ 
tleman who asked the question had thought 
of Lord Castlereagh; and Moore, on being 

asked, said the thought was like a pump. 
So, when the question came to him ‘ Why 
is Lord Castlereagh like a pump? he an- 
swered, promptly: 
“Because it isan awkward thing of wood, 

That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 

And spout, and spout, and spout away 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.’” 

‘‘Dear me!” cried the blonde, in an ex- 
cited tone, ‘‘do we bave to answer in 
poetry? Then pray leave me out. I can’t 
play.” 


““We’ve 


“ee Ym 


* But itis a 
Would you like to play 





**Oh! no, my dear,” said Mother. “It 











is*only such poets as Moore who answer in 
impromptu verse. But, as you’ve never 
played the game, suppose you ask the 
question. Think of something or some. 
body, and then ask one after another what 
your thought is like.” 

So, after looking down thoughtfully for 
some seconds, the blonde began: ‘‘ What is 
my thought like, Mrs. Eaton?” 

And Mother answered: ‘‘Like cere- 
mony.” 

Next came the parson. 
the period,” answered he. 

‘Like Colorado,” said his wife. 

‘‘Like Ben Butler,” answered Hi. ‘They 
brought politics into their games in Moore’s 
day, and why not now?” 

‘* Like a doll,” said I. 

“Your thought is like an editor,” an- 
swered our boarder. 

“Not at all,” interrupted Wilberforce. 
‘It is like myself.” 

The blonde shook her bead. 

‘Now tell us what your thought was,” 
said Mother. 

“‘IT thought of the floor,” answered the 
blonde, 

‘* Very well,” continued Mother, ‘‘Then 
begin—‘ Why is the floor,’ etc. ?” 

And the blonde began ‘‘ Why is the tloor 
like—what did you say, Mrs. Eaton—like 
ceremony?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Mother, with a little 
hesitation, but much quicker than I could 
have done. ‘‘Because people stand on 
both.” 

‘Why is the floor like a ‘girl of the 
period,’ Mr. Minister?” asked the blonde. 

“Because both are mostly made up of 
‘obs’ and ‘ ahs,” answered he. 

“That is good,” said the editor, “‘be- 
cause it is so bad, paradoxical as it may 
seem.” 

‘‘And it is good because it suggests an 
answer to me,’ said the parson’s wife. 
‘The floor is like Colorado because ore is 
found in both.” 

‘The floor is like Ben Butler,” answered 
Hiram, ‘‘ because it has a great deal of 
surface, but no depth; and the hall floor in 
particular is like him—smooth, slippery, 
and ought to have been ‘waxed’ two 
monthsago. I might also add”— 

“You might also add,” interrupted the 
editor, ‘‘that without either our party 
would fall to the ground.” 

“‘ Well done, editor!” exclaimed the par- 
son. And the blonde turned to me: ‘‘ Why 

‘is the floor like a doll? But all the answer 
I could find was that, to be well made, they 
must be jointed.” 

“Why is the floor like an editor?’ came 
next. 

“Tf it is an editor in his office, I should 
say both are generally ‘bored’” (board), an- 
swered he. ‘Here in this house I might 
say both are well boarded.” 

“Compliments not allowed in this 
game,” said the blonde. ‘‘ And why is the 
floor like you?” she asked of Wilberforce. 

‘‘Because both lie under your feet,” he 
replied, seriously. 

‘*T said ‘compliments not allowed,’”’ she 
rejoined. 

“That’s not a compliment, but sober 
truth,” said he. And I believe it was. 

Just at this point I noticed that the 
blonde and Wilberforce were exchanging 
sentences in a low tone, and the little pre- 
paratory rustle sounded that precedes the 
breaking up of a company. Hester looked 
up at the tall clock in the corner and then 
turned to her husband, with ‘‘My dear.” 
But Mother interposed. 

“Tecan’t let you go, children, without 
thanking you for this pleasant, quiet even- 
ing; nor must you forget my old favorite 
game of ‘Word and Question.’ You can 
sureiy stay for that.” 

‘‘Oh! Mrs. Eaton!” began the blonde, 
jumping to her feet. ‘‘ You know I can’t 
write a word of poetry.” 

‘“Won’t youtry, my dear,” said Mother, 
persuasively. ‘Only a little jingle, to 
amuse the old woman.” 

So W. W. seated the impulsive lady 
again, and then brought out papers and 
pencils, 

Each wrote on bis slip of pape@a ques- 
tion. This-writing he doubled back; and 

then passed the paper to the one next to 
him, who wrote a word and folded the, 
writing back again. © These papers were 
then colleeted and redistributed at hap- 


“* Like a girl of 
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hazard. ‘Then each one undertook to write 
in rhyme an answer to the question on his 
paper, and in this answer to introduce the 
given word. In our game the distribution 
was not made with perfect fairness, for the 
parson, who took that task upon himself, 
so managed that the question he had writ- 
ten should be drawn by the editor, who 
really made more out of it than I would 
have thought possible. When we had all 
stopped writing the papers were read 
aloud. Mother’s read as follows: 

QUESTION. 

Are you ill? 

Word—Well-water. 
ANSWER. 
1f I were ill and should drink well-water, 

I should be well, or, at least, I ougut-ter. 
MINE.—QUESTION (probably intended for Wil- 
berforce.). 

Are you in love? 
Word—Dish-mop. 
(The word I wrote myself.) 
ANSWER. 
When over the dishes the dish-mop F shove, 
It is not with the dishes that I amin love. 
THE PARSON’S QUESTION, 
What do you think of the girl of the period ? 
Word—Swine. 
ANSWER. 
The wise man says, and no one doubts, 
Fair girls without discretion 
Are golden jewels in swine’s snouts, 
And that is my impression. 
HESTER’S QUESTION, 
Did he marry ber *? 
Word—Cottage. 
ANSWER. 
In the cottage, bower, and hall 
There were maidens fair and tall, 
And he loved them, one and all. 


Only one could be his bride; 
So he sighed, and sighed, and sighed, 
Till at last the poor man died. 


Hrram’s QUESTION, 
Dou’t you like to be whipped ” 
Word—Brighton. 
(The town of Brighton, where the blonde’s 
grandmother lives. ) 
ANSWER. 
The rod is for my good, you may be right; 
A blessing sent from Heaven, that may be 
true; 
But blessings brighten as they take their flight 
And distance lends enchantment to the view. 
THE BLONDE’S QUESTION. 
Does Prof. Huxley believe in Milton ¢ 
Word—Mucilage. 


This question and word bore so little rele- 
vancy to each other that the child sat silent 
for fully five minutes. At last she threw 
down her pencil, saying: ‘‘ It’s nouse, Mrs. 
Eaton. I’ve tried faithfully; but can do 
nothing with it. I’ll pay my forfeit.” ‘‘No, 
no,” said Mother. ‘‘Can’t"you help her, 
Wilberforce?” At that their heads went 
tegether over the paper, and the answer re- 
sulted as given below. My only wonder is 
how they got any answer at all. 


ANSWER. 
Stick fast to your Bible and Milton, 
Whatever Huxley may say ; 

Let mucilage stick no tighter— 
Stick fast to the good old way. 
W. W.’s QUESTION. 

Who'll be the next President ?”’ 
Word—Nineveh. 
ANSWER. 
Who’ll come after Grant # 
V’ll bet you a guinea 
That Sammy T. can’t. 
You precious old Nine- 
Veh! ’tis the people’s intent 
Ohio shall give us the next President. 


“But how about the Veh?” asked the 
parson. ‘It seems to me that it is Veh-ry 
unmeaning there?” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered William 
Wilberforce. ‘‘ Pronounce it Vy, which is 
Dutch for Why, and you have it.” 

There wasa murmur of discontent, and 
we passed to the next. 


THE EDITOR’s QUESTION. 
What is original sin ? 
Word—Postilion. 
ANSWER. 

To be born and inherit a million 

Of debts your great-granddad bequeathed, ~ 
While Old Nick, subterranean postilion, 

Cracks his whip o’er your head ere you’ve 

breathed. 


After the rhymes had all been read the 
adieux followed speedily. Hester and Bur- 
ney trudged home in the snow, sheltered 
under their big, family umbrella. The 
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blonde was enveloped in blue waterproof, 
and Wilberforce gallantly put himself 
under the siftings of her slender blue 
silk umbrella, and thought it bliss. 

“It has been a pleasant evening,” said 
Mother, as Hiram piled up the burning 
brands and covered them with ashes—‘‘so 
much pleasanter than a party.” 

‘* And so much cheaper,” said I. 

‘« And so much lesstrouble,” said Hiram. 

‘*And so much more sensible,” said the 
editor, as he picked up his candle. ‘‘ Good 
night, all.” 





Selections, 


THE TOYS. 





My littleson, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spose in = uiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struék him, and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed, 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing™lest his grief should hinder 


sleep, 
I visited his bed ; 
But found him slumbering deep, 
With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 
And I, with moan, 
Kissing away his tears, left others of my own ; 
For on a table drawn beside his head 
He had put, within his reach, 
A box of counters, and a red-veined stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with blue-bells, 
And two French copper coins, ranged. there 
with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 
So, when that night I prayed 
To God, I wept and said: 
Ah! whe at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in deatb, 
Avd Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 
How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 
Then, fatherly, not.less 
Than I whom Thov hast molded from the clay, 
Thou’ lt leave Toy wrath, and say: 
‘*T will be sorry for their childishness.’’ 
—C, P., in “Pall Mall Gazette.” 





THE OLD HUNDREDTH. 





THIS unique psalm tune first appeared in 
Jobn Calvin's “‘ French Psalter,” published 
at Geneva, in 1543, as the “‘ proper tune ” to 
the 134th Psalm. Guilleaume Franc was 
musical editor of this work. He was a 
master in music, yet all that will be found 
in ordinary musical history regarding him 
is that he was an “obscure musician of 
Strasbourg, of the sixteenth century.” 
The Church owes him not a few of her 
finest melodies. A melody in Luther’s 
great psalter, published from 1524 to 1560, 
seems 10 have suggested the ideas of this 
inimitable chorale. One of Luther’s hymns 
of eight unequal lines, which was set to a 
melody of the Moravian or Waldensian 
Early Church, contains the elements of the 
Old Thesarcath. But these were reset and 
remodeled by Franc, who left Strasbourg, 
aod became ‘‘canteur,” or precentor, to 
Theodore Beza, at Lausanne. He subse- 
-—, settled and died at Geneva, leaving 
as his imperishable monument the music of 
the ‘‘French Psalter.” The music was 
afterward adapted to the Hundredth Psalm 
in the first ‘‘ English Psalter” ever pub- 
lished, edited by Joha Calvin, and printed 
for the use of the congregation of English. 
speaking refugees at Geneva, in 1556, of 
which at that time John Knox was minis. 
ter. The music. 1 editor of the Psalter was 
Claude Goudimel, of Rome, who suffered 
martyrdom at Lyons at the time of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, because he 
had set the English psalms to music. This 
Genevan-English psalter was reprinted in 
1563-4 by ‘‘ John Day, over the pump in 
Aldgate,” and Andrew Hart, in Edinburgh, 
and laid the foundation of the psalmody of 
the Protestant churches of the world. The 
words of this psalter contained first thirty- 
seven psalms written by Sternhold and 
Hopkins, the remainder being written by 
ten of the refugees at Geneva. William 
Keith, from Aberdeen, wrote the Hun- 
dredth Psalm. This psalter, words and 
music, was for some time universally used 
by the Protestant churches of England and 
Scotland. When Oliver Cromwell got the 
Westminster General Assembly of Divines 
to prepare a new version of the psalms in 
common meter, for the use of the churches, 
the Parliament sanctioned it, the English 
Church at once adopted it, but the Scottish 
people rebelled, on the ground that they 
had already a better psalter of their own. 
Cromwell had to come to a compromise 
with the hardy Scots. (The only other 
compromise he ever made in his life was 
with Cameron of Lochiel, when he and his 
army got bewildered in the wilds of Locha- 
bar.) This compromise was that in Scot- 
land a number of their favorite psalms 
from the old psalter might be published as 
second editions. This was done, and the 
music is thus called ‘old ”—the Old First 
Old Forty-fourth, Old Hundredth, Ol 
Hundred and Thirty- fourth, Old Hundred 
and Thirty- seventh, ete. —The Boston Tran- 
s-ript. 


SERVIA, 


Servia is about one-fifth smaller than 
Scotland and gy | inhabited by.1,352,- 
000 inhabitants. Like Scotland, it is a 
land of mountains, On the southwest the 
mountains consist of offshoots of the Di- 
naric Alps..and elsewhere the branches of 
of the Balkan chain. One of these, gath- 
ered into a knotty group in the center of 
the country, forms the Rudrik Mountain. 
Another, running northward, meets a range 
of the Carpathians and with it forms the 
“Tron Gates” of the Danube. Nothing 
can exceed the wildness and stern sublim- 
ity of this celebrated porta’, through which 
the great river flows. Generally speaking, 
Servia is traversed from south to north by 
extensive mountain ridges. These form 
valleys, which nowhere expand into plains. 
Tn its physical features the country is not 
unlike Bosnia and the Herzegovina, but, 
with its green and well-wooded hills, it is in 
striking contrast to the bare and sterile 

region of Montenegro. As Montenegro 
was the unconquered remnant of the old 
Servian Empire, therefore the little princi- 
pality in the Black Mountain may, in that 
sense, be held as its truest representative. 
Modern Servia, however, on account alike 
of name, resources, and geographical posi- 
tion, claims continuity of national life with 
the Servia of the fourteenth century. The 
motto of the princes of the present house of 
Obrenovitch is ‘time and my right.” 
Their arms represent a white cross on a red 
field, and on the cross are inscribed two 
dates, 1889—1815. Between them lies a 
drawn sword. The first date commemor- 
ates the fatal fight of Kossova, when the 
Servians, overthrown by the Ottoman 
arms, became a subject people. The second 
marks the year when Milosch Obrenovitch 
went from his dwelling among the moun- 
tains of the interior to the church of Tako- 
vo, to raise anew the standard of revolt. 
The drawn sword between the dates may 
be taken to indicate that the attitude of the 
subject Serbs on the Danube during four 
long centuries of Turkish rule was not one 
of servile submission, but of a nourisbed 
antagonism. What gives importance to 
the revolt of 1815 is that it resulted in the 
permanent acknowledgment of Servia by 
the Porte as a self-governing though still 
tributary power, under native rulers. 
Servia restored to the Serbs brought back 
with it the hope at some future time of 
entire independence, and of an extension 
of territory coextensive with the old Serv- 
ian kingdom. Nor do the free and war. 
flike inhabitants of the Black Mountain 
entertain any jealousy of the national aspi- 
rations of their brethren on thé Danube. 
The two Serb powers arein close alliance 
and betwegn the families of the respective 
princes there exists a cordial friendship.— 
Leisure Hour. 


FOOL FRIENDS. 


BY COLONEL R. G. INGERSOLL, 


NoruHine hurts a man, nothing hurts a 
party so terribly as fool friends. 

A fool friend is the sewer of bad news, 
of slander, and all Base and unpleasant 
things. 

A fool friend always knows every mean 
thing that has been said against you and 
against the party. 

He always knows where your party is 
losing, and the other party is making large 
gains. 

He always tells you of the good luck your 
enemy has had. 

He implicitly believes every story against 
you, and kindly suspects your defense. 

A fool friend is always full of a kind of 
a stupid candor. 

He is so candid that he always believes 
the statements of an enemy. 

He never suspects anything on your side. 

bse pleases him like being shocked 
by horrible news concerning some good 
man. 

He never denies a lie, unless it is in your 
favor. 

He is always finding fault with his party, 
and is continually begging pardon for not 
belonging to the other side. 

He 18 frightfully anxious that all his 
candidates should stand well with the op- 
position. 

He is forever seeing the faults of his party 
and the virtues of the other. 

He generally shows his candor by scratch- 
ing the ballot. 

He always searches.cevery nook and 
corner of his conscience, to find a reason for 
deserting a friend or a principle. 

In the moment of victory he is magnani- 
mously on your side. In defeat he cosoles 
you By repeating prophecies made after the 
even 

The fool friend regards your reputation 
as common prey, and as common prey for 
all the vultures, hyenas, and jackals. 

He takes a sad pleasure in your mis- 
fortuaes. 

He forgets his principles, to gratify your 
enemies. 

He forgives your maligner and slanderer 
with all his heart. 
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THE 
Es BEST PLASTER - 


in the World of Medicine. 


COLLINS’S 
Voltaic Electric Plaster, 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Sold everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by. 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


~— 10 WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


PERFORATED 
a< SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
MEXPOSITION, 
AS AT ‘ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN 

Esselte. 
Boece’ attention is called to our goods for Boliany 
Prese Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
‘caneenied for beauty, cheapness, «nd serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
381 and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 


WILCOX & KINNEY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


Bedroom ‘Fuutnltues, | 


59 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart’s Store. NEW YORK. 


Household Art Co., 


170 TREMONT 8T., Boston,Mass. 


FURNITURE, 


from Original and Selected Designs. 
Sketches furnished and orders solicited for regular 
Household Furniture or odd pieces of any kind. 


Address 
W. CUSHINC, 
170 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON MASS. 


Music Box Grand Headquarters. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


MUSIC BOXES, 


These boxes of STANDARD REPUTATION 
have received a Medal at the Centennial and the 
only complete report on Music Boxes, 

They are in great demand for 


Holiday Presents. 


The newest feature munufactured and paténted 
by us in England and the United States is the 


SUBLIME HARMONIC. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Call and examine, or send three-cent stamp for 
Circular No. 1. 


(> Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory in Switzerland. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES, with most 

valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 

STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Fer sted 

paket, splendid. be proiler, Mi td soroamental, and very 
e. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL Te TeR’ Ne sod 


beautiful and a great heater. will a four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET 2238222 
CLOSET PORTABLE RAN ~wees Most complete and 
desirable cooking 
BEACON-LIGH “AND ASTRAL 
iow) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
e kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 
Patent Refuse-ciearing Crates 
in all of So ty by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
removed 
SANFORD’S MAMMOTH &%,,91028 
stilla power. 
Thea poe & great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters ~~ y- 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH pemnaorssnre, 
































Bags which look soold and tod Paton they are 
ed to im just asnew. It 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and countert ev here. 





AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 


FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TOITS paproac RAL VITALITY AND COLOR, 
Advancing care. sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment, and hereditary 
predis omg all turn 
the ha’ and either 
of them f incline it to 

a Ceromapucely, 
HAIR Vicor, 












t stimulates the 
k nutritive organs to 

healthy activity and pre- 

serves both the hair and 

its beau! a Thus brashy, weak. or siekly hair be- 
comes glossy. pliable, and strengthened ; lost hair re- 
! vely expression; falling hair b paged 








sure and harmless. 
humors, and secee © the scalp cool, clean, and soft 
— ee conditions disenaes of the scalp are im- 







As a dressing for ladies’ hair the VIGOR is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume and valued 
for the soft luster and richne:s of tone it imparts. 

PREPARED BY 


DR. J.C.AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, Mass., 


Eractical and Analytical Chem 
SOLD BY ALL DEUGGISTS “A AS ness IN 


169 sasinah ah 


"NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 
| FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


THe @ BOSS2 tk 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSON®*98=° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL, AND,DIPLOMA, 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD, 
AND 


sox Tae WY ILSON ost, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago. New Orleans, New York. 
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J offers to the gette 
The Finest pottes xe Ben ta In the World 
vegetable oi 


For Use in the Naresey | it t has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
toany address on receipt of 75 cents. 

dress . Babbitt, New York City. 
€F For Sale by al Pruggists.ca 


SOMETHING NEW! 
CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL! 

My Rose Pearl Plates (indicating color and sub- 
stance) for artificial teeth excel everything hereto- 
fore offered for e seen 13 strength, and lightness. 

oO be a. 
$15 to $20 per set. Call a 


and re a, $35 to $45, Extracting under gas. 
T.G at. 45 East 23d St., near Madison Ave, 

eter rences :—Rev. Dr. 
pg og UR Drs. ‘Ranney, C 
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Oatineal 
Toilet Soap. 


, Cavution.—The only genuine 
Reet bo Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON’S 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest 

fine Toilet Soap in the world and a perfect 

Winter Soap. If you have nev@r tried it, do 

so at once. Ask for Robinson’s Oatmeal 

Soap, made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 
ston. 
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new BRACE, all sizes 
for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price 

Sold by the trade and 
Creve Land SHOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chest measure Ask for 
Prait’s new Brace. 
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Insurance. 


INSURANCE A DUTY. 


THERE is a great difference in the amount 
of patronage given to the two kinds of in- 
surance in this country. It requires some- 
thing over one thousand fire-insurance 
companies to do the business of fire insur- 
sance and the number of insurers can 
hardly be enumerated. In life insurance, 
however, some sixty companies do all the 
business, and the number of insurers is less 
than half a million. Nearly every man 
who has property of any description has 
that property insured. Business is unsafe 
without it. The ordinary business man 
would have no credit were it known that 
his stock was uninsured. A man cannot 
obtain a loan upon his house unless there is 


sufficient insurance upon it to cover the’ 


loam. And so fire insurance runs through 
all business transactions, placing a safe- 
guard around them. The man who pays a 
fair rate for his fire insurance is simply 
paying an aunual assessment to make up 
for the losses which must occur from fire. 
It becomes almost a duty to the country, as 
it certainly is to himself. Losses by fire 
will occur. They are as constant as the 
day. Without fire insurance they come 
upon one man and are quite likely to bring 
ruin upon his business. With fire insur- 
ance they are distributed equally, and the 
loss is lightly felt. It is no wonder, then, 
that we find that all owners of property are 
the patrons of fire insurance. 

But itis entirely different in life insur- 
ance. The number who patronize life in- 
surance is very small It is, in fact, really 
surprising how few have found out and 
seek its benefits. Only one person in 
eighty of our population—only one in forty 
of the male population—now carries an in- 
surance upon his life. This seems and is 
too small a number. Certainly one in five 
of the male population are healthy lives 
and can afford to carry some insurance. 
This would require four millions of in- 
surers, against the half million we have. 
It is difficult to come to any other ‘conclu- 
sion than that there ought to be and could 
be eight times as many people insured 
as there are. Every head of a family, 
every man who has any one depending 
upon him, every man who does ought 
for the world or any one,in it beyond 
himself, carries about with him daily in 
his own life, in his own existence, 
a property that needs an insurance, as 
much as does his house or his stock of 
goods. His life has a value on which 
others depend. If a man has a present in- 
come of two thousand dollars,,his life has 
a present value of a sum which will pro- 
duce that amount, or some thirty thousand 
dollars. If his income is larger, the value 
of his life to those depending upon it is 
just so much greater. It is, of course, im- 
possible fot the man of ordinary income to 
insure the full value of that which provides 
the income; but that forms no excuse for 
not insuring to an extent which can easily 
be afforded. The average chance of a 
man’s dying is more certain and better 
known than is the average chance of his 
property being destroyed by fire. It is 
probably fully three times as great. Our 
life insurance companies know their 
chances much better than do our fire in- 
surance companies. They are governed by 
perfectly well-known laws, and it is a fact 
beyond dispute that those who have insured 
in well-managed companies, those who 
have tried it thoroughly, are not only en- 
tirely satisfied with life insurance, but are 
its warmest®upporters. Life-insurance so- 
licitors know well that the best ground for 
their work to-day is among those who 
know best the workings of life in 


surance. The business is most pop- 
ular among tlitse who know it 
best, and no higher compliment can 


be paid to any business than that. It is 
an almost invariable rule that people who 
insured twenty or thirty years ago regret 
that they-had not taken more insurance at 
the start. Nearly every man who started 
out with a small insurance at that time has 
gradually increased it, as he could afford it. 
The instances of this kind gre nearly as nu- 
merous as the men who have tried it. Jn 
fact, there are quite as many men today 
who gre carrying two or more policies as 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


there are who carry one. This is only rea- 
sonable. When a man once sees that there 
jis a real money value in his life, and that 
that value needs protection, as much as does 
his property, he should treat it in the same 
way that he does his property. This is 
only a matter of reason and sense. 

But the argument for the insurance of life 
is greater than that for the insurance of 
property. It isthe difference between the 
care for one’s family and the care for 
one’s self. The insurance of property is 
only a selfish insurance; but, of course, 
is just as much a wise one.. The insur 
ance of a life is the entire opposite of 
a selfish insurance. The family and 
whoever depend upon the life come in in 
place of self and have the protection. 
Property may be destroyed by fire; but the 
producer is left to produce more. A life 
may go; but with it goes all. We say this: 
that when a man insures his life he is doing 
something entirely beyond self. He is 
bringing out the real man. There can 
scarcely be a more unselfish act than is 
found in the procuring of a life-insurance 
policy. Still, it is not unselfishness—it is 
duty; and it is ten times more a duty than 
the protection of property. We wonder, 
then, that fire-insurance policies so largely 
outnumber the life-insurance policies. We 
ask those who are uninsured to consider 
the question: Has not your life a value to 
others, that should be protected? Is it right 
to subject those who depend upon you to 
the chance of being cut off absolutely in an 
hour, when you can give them the full ben- 
efit of the average of life?, Are you doing 
your full duty when you are protecting 
yourself from loss of property, and leaving 
your family unprotected from the chance 
of the loss of your life? 





GEORGE J. YEAGER, Charles E. Rollins, 
and an associate editor named Bruner 
were arrested and held to bail in the sum 
of $30,000 for libeling Henry B. Hyde, Esq. 
The prosecution against these offenders is 
hailed with general satisfaction by the in- 
surance press, as well as by all American 
underwriters. Thecourse of the Chicago 
Herald is bringing infamy on the whole 
profession. Criticism on corporations and 
their officers as to their business relations 
with their companies is legitimate with the 
insurance press; but the disposition which 


the Chicago Herald is showing to malign. 


private character and concoct domestic 
scandals to spice its pagesis so repulsive 
to all the manly, upright instincts of honor- 
able journalists that this abominable sheet 
is now universally scouted. It ought not 
to be received in the office of a single insur- 
ance company or agent in the country,— 
Insurance Times. 





INSURANCE, 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, a02.. 2G. and 264 Broadway 





INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 6S. 


The prigcipal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTES RITY, BCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies lssued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc P. FRALEIGH Gecretery. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, WN: Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Capital......cccecseeesesseeeeeeee 1,000,000 O00 - 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 





Reserve for Reinsurance....,........ 9514237 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all : 
claims againsttho Company... 293,738 32 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,....§9,845,165 64 

GEO. T. HOPE, Pres, H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres, 

CYRUS PECK, 8ec. B.C. TOWNSEND, S8ec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,8ec.,L.D JOHN &. OAKL.BY, Gen.Ag't 
: BH, DUTOHER, Be. Brooklyn Dept, 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL’ STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


& 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1875........cecceeesceeeee824,730,004 74 


INCOME. 
Premiums,...... #000 0080,999,991 39 





Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
TOUR]... ccccsccsccccgeccevecccccccscscnsGihyOUO900 S2 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured eridow- 
ee ++ «$2,856,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
city taxes,..... eccoceee 56,421 95 
Commissions. ......... 404,372 34 
Expenses........+...... 826,483 99 $6,629,289 9: 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... .....04+00+$27,677,63 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure ........+5 5,080,484 65 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
OWUD a pasaeesics cekee . 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
vo SESE ATES Peey eed 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868.639 61 
Baiance of agents’ ac- 
NI as. caghoosntans 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value. ..... 212,698 123 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued. ....... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ .... 185,209 00 ‘ 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 0— 1,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 


Totai liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli 


UR css 0csi0ddeaccstoswserences canes 24,523,170 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
GED. .....00vcsededessad- sees seereeee $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 


policies, assur- 

IMG... ccccccscccoce $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

risks.......... -+-+178,632,686 

From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919 42 th 
society has declared a@ reversionary dividend, ayail- 
able on settlement of nextannua] premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to tneir contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect, 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Rxperience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GRO. W. PHILLIPS, } a ctnarios. 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, nd business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPR, | SP¢ci#l, Committoe 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appoi 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 7th bora hg 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 3 the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGST, Jz 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY 8MITH. 

= JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Peggident. 
SAMUEL BOBRROWE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


ELESSO UAMBERY Eb.” | Ferelctane 


s 
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UNITED. STATES 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WHAT THE NEW YORE 


Insurance Department 


REPORTS, 
AFTER A THOROUGH EXAMINATION 
OF THE 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ? 
ALBANY, November 13th, 1876. § 
I, WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent, of the 
Insuranee Department of the State of New York, 
deeming it expedient so to do, do_ hereby, in pursu- 
ance of the power vested in me, by Section 17 of Chap- 
ter 463 of the Laws of this State, passed June 24th, 1853, 
epPaint Hon. JOHN A. MCCALL, JR., and SEYMOUR 
. BALLARD, EsqQ., of the City of Albany, as proper 
ersons to examine into the affairs of the 
Btates Life Insurance Company of New York, and to 
make a full report to me in writing of the true con- 
dition of the affairs of said Company, with a tull 
statement of its Capital, Securit'es, and Assets, show- 
ing the amount and kind of each, and how the same 
is invested, including the amount of said Company’s 
liabilities, absolute and contingent, with such other 
information as they shall deem requisite to furnish 
mea pee statement of the condition of its affairs 
andof the manner of conducting its business. 
In Witness Whereot. I have hereunto subscribed m 





nited 


name and affixed my official seal, at the City of Al- 
bany, the day and yearfirst anove written, 
WM. SMYTH, 

{L. S.J Acting Superintendent. 
ALBANY, Nov. 27th, 1876. 
To the Hon Wm. Smyth, Acting Supt. N. Y. Ins. Dep't: 

Pursuant to your appointment, No. 360, bearing 
date Nov. 18th, 1376, the undersigned, your com- 
missioners, r spectfully r port that si: ce the date of 
your commission they have been engaged at the 
office of the United States Life Insurance Company 
of New York City in making an examination of the 
condition and affairs of said Company; that at the 
date of this report we have conciuded a most thor- 
ough and exhaustive investigation of the securities 
books, and papers of said institution. the result of 
which, showing the Company’s cundition on Nev. Ist, 
1876, is given below. 

We further report that every facility was given 
your examiners to meke their researches full and 
complete, and the officers of the C.mpany are de- 
serving of your commendation therefor. 

Complete schedules, giving each premium joan and 
uncollecied and deferred premiums seriatim, are 
now on file in this Department; together with a 
record of every policy in force, Mortgage Lists, giv- 
iug each Mortgaxe, with date and pace of record, to- 
gether with detailed lists of all other Assets, are also 


e. 
1. ASSETS. 
MOR TNUONE, oo cogs cinen rere wscagusscsee 
Bonds and Mortgages. first liens.,...... 
STOCKS AND BUNDS OWNED. 
Par Value. Market Value. 
U.S. Registered 
ond adios 


$61,002 M4 
2,600,707 19 











Bove--s00. $187,350 $158,208 69 
N Y City Reg- 
stered Bonds. 5:8,000 540,675 00 
Brooklyn Kégis- 
tered Bonds.... 213 000 226,780 00 
Kings County : 
Coupon Bonds. 55,000 59,850 00 
Buffalo City Cou- : 
pon Bonds. .. 140,000 149,045 88 
Erie County Cou- , i 
pon Bonas..... 25 000 25,583 33 
Eastchester, N. 
+ Coupon 
Bonds nas 16,000 16,280 00 
Richmond Coun- i 
ty, N Y.,Bonds. 2,500 2,562 50 
Chicago City 
BURGE sicosess 50,000 50,500 00 
South Norwalk, 
Ct.,Water Loan. 100,000 104,00 00 
Jersey City Reg- 
istered Bonds. 74,000 77,140 00 
Dist of Columvia 
'5 Bonds 150,000 105,000 00 
TOCHIS. .. .20« +. $1,470,850 $1,515,625 35 $1,515,625 35 
COLLATERAL LOU\N8, 
Par Market Amount 
Value. Value. Loaned. 
Bonds and Mort- 
ges -.see 50,00) 50,000 30,000 
U.8. Bonds... 10,000 11,600 10,000 
Dime Savings 
Bank Stock ... 3,000 3,000 1,500 
U.S.Bonds ., 1,000 1,130 900 
Rochester City 
BOBO ..05.65c66 50,000 50,000 10,000 
Totals........ $114,000 $115,730 $52,400 $52,400 
Cash in Office ......... o soso 8473 02 
Cash in Bank, per Certificates. . 103,989 24 
Total Cash Items... ... PR TS 104,462 26 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 
ONE | ee ee ea eye 172,744 72 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 115,490 00 


Accrued Interest on Bonds and Mort- 


arr ins Sein cn geen eiaeis 70,735 98 
Accrued Interest on Premium Notes 

and Loans..... Ce ae as Ones cae 6,234 58 

Total admitted Assets ......... ee ee $4,759,403 02 


Items not admitted as Available Assets. 


age oal balances........ Coceeer ee ceeeeee $18,839 09 
Bills Receivable,... ....+.- CE ee ae 8,695 18 
Total. ....< pavdconrsban édvesceeecccecces $27,534 27 
Aggregate Total Assets..........-.-. $4,786,937 29 


il. LIABILITIES. 

Net present value of all the outstanding 

policies in force on the 3lst day of Octo- 

ber, 1876, computed by the [Insurance De- 

rtment, according to the American 

xperience Table of Mortality, with 434 
per cent. interest..............-..000 épiteen $3,846,827 00 

Onpaid losses, including all reported and 
supposed ClaiMS — ..,.- ee eeee ce ceeeres 
Premiums paid in advance.... ... 

2 





SPPUGBuON ...0.0000000000 ei-moewene eeeeesees 11,009 00 
Total Liabilities......... cece te ce ccece sGB,I90,000 22 
ill. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Surplus as regards policyholders on the 





basis of admitted assets........ ......sesee $769,307 80 
Surplus as regards policyholders on the 
basis of total assets.......... eetescceecsees 796.842 07 
Capital Stock........ «+» » 250,000 00 
Capital Scrip ..........ccccses ercesdacase «ee. 125,000 00 
JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 
S. M. BALLARD, { Commissioners. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE K “COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS, 
roe issued on Firg Biers souly. 
Capital Stock, * 
ash Assets. Jan. a. 1st, 1S76 - ‘$. “390,965 Pr 


utstanding Lo 
GH & SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL fee reta 
AN EW ut RIGHT, Treasurer. 


Waerens onnaanann bo tg ILL., 
HARDING, General Agent 


PHENIX 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway. Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 1% and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E D.,98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 





Capi 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSCES, OVET.........cccccrcceccccecee $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly............0..0006-- 2,000,000 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Aza’t Sec’s. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURPY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sruart, Secretary, 
W. 8. . Barrurrt. Actuary. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 
Aaecte, dan, Ast, 1876 ands nadpenenssseaoubesniansh $5,491 


| ot Se much less than in in other companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





‘ONIGQTIING TIWINANTLNOO 





22, 24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Mes vccs. cxccettanuasee seanacsicnace: $6,300,000 


MIAO os dicececcdsccccdccccdacccsatecccass 2,600,000 
Policies Issued in 1875........+eeceee seseeee 6,070 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
pit Jenuaty, pe. 1. Seah cena od th 1875, $5,840,021 88 
emiums on es not mar of 
0 WTBrrccccce cccccccceccsccccoces! wee 3,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,398 75 
No Poltcies have been issued upon Life 
Fiske, nee agen Fire disconnected with 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1875, to 8lst December, 1875 ........seee00e $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period. .....+. $3,712,068 05 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses... —_— 
The Com — ‘ey 
United weaves 4 tate ot New it ew 

Stock, city, Bank. and. other A S104 9409) 
Loans secured ks naas mg Hy ) 
Real Bstate a faleae 267,000 00 


ey, and sundry aay and clase au ue 





mpany, ostimoted aoe wee .087 92 
Premium Notes and — Reoelvabl ° er 50 
Cash in Bank........ scccccseseseeseces « 363,402 40 

Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 83 83 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding ce: certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 

cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April nexs, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Becretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
iD JONES, Ww H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W. H. H. MOOBR, FRED’K CHaUNCBY 
HBNRY COIT, -- CHARLES P. BURDETT 
LEWIS cuRTis, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYCR, ROBBRT L. STUART 
DANIEL 8,.MILLER, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGI ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
JOSIAH 0. LO CHAS. D. LEV RICH, 
WILLIAM & DODGR, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BOYAL PH ADAM T. BACKBTT, 
THOMAS F YOUNGS, HORACH GRAY 
EDMUND W. CO 
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JOHN ELLIOTT 
SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLHS DENNIS, Vice-President. 
Ww A. AH MOORR. 24 Vic--Presdrnt 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital = -* = *° #*° = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - °- = 247,326 66 
Net Surplus - - gO el, Se) a ee a 958,868 71 
Total Assets 5, 9 


seeeee 


United States stocks _— value).. 


itocks. 
state and City Bon 
Loans On Stocks. me 
Interest due on ist Jul y, Lap 
Balance in hands of Agents 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. — 


CO STII oa ninctee sirens -scates<éeten tedious: dia.sojo0d abe ucsia teebtabsaoes ovebwedissdicendes eek 2 6 a 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


being first lien'on Real Estate, worth $4,820,000.00... 0... ole ee esc se ee 


$6,051,716 84 










pas ° Receivable ...... ....... 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.. 
Fs ca ccescicccscchediisiccesee ere a putiaaninenamanmscce se oboesocesncrersececnsoint ied sonia = 
Claims for Losses qneng on 1st Jul: BILitixs. 
Divideads Unpaid wee ee Ante nO URCAP NI FAECES EF 2! 48968 88 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF 





45. 
76. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE . 


NEW 


YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 


a 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 





This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 


Pians and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


——_0———. 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


{SAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITH, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


J. ¥. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 





The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January ist, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HIsToRY AND CON- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with, best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued...... Per: 118,000 — adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts....... eros $62,000,000 | ‘2° 88° 
Death-Claims Paid........ agaaesse 14,000,000 
dfsbinds sek Reternrd, Premtame THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

|.) eee Pree re rr ertt rer tree 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 | been adopted by every company in the 
Tota] Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 United States, and its 
Cash Assets..........- getteeeeeees 31,000,000 ; 

Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

NEP p> ut eRe weer ad INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 

New Policies Insured............+. 7,000 ; ‘ 

Amount Insured..........seseeees $22,000,000 peptaoncaeeen a ves Serene 

Total Income........... decadeaudes 8,000,000 CF Eos r nae avers 
of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts.......e.sceeesees 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 

Death-Claims Paid..........esee0e - 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 

Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

Pas da deaduddndtueccdatadeascced 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets....... seseeeeeee 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

—_—_~- 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT. TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 


CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘* Tontine Investment’? form. 


THE 


BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen 


or Twenty Years. 


Two*things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Lire INsvRANCE CoMPAnNY, 





WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly. in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which.they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 


to the 
BOM: 


Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


OFFICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. $346 and 


348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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£arm and Garden. 


“WIRE-WORMS” AND THEIR WORE 


WirH insects, as well as plants, common 
names are used very loosely and lead to con- 
fusion. Thus ‘“‘cut-worm” is a name given to 
the larve of insects of widely different families, 
and the name “‘ wire-worm’’ is applied to the 
larve of insects, and to animals that are not 
proper insects. Not long ago a correspondent 
at Montreal, Canada, complained that “ wire- 
worms”’ were doing great damage to his flower- 
beds, and asked what could be dore to destroy 
them. Unlike many who ask such questions, 
he sent specimens, that enabled us to know what 
he was talking about. His pest was not a worm 
proper, nor,the larva of an insect; but one of 
the myriapods or millipedes, as they are called, 
belonging to the genus Iulus, of which there 
are several species. These have long, cylindri- 
cal, shining bodies, made up of a great number | 
of horny, arched divisions, the most of which 
bear two pairs of legs. They have two short 
feelers at the head, are mostly of a blackish or 
dark brown color, and when disturbed roll 
themselves upintgacoil. Ourspecies are from 
an inch to an inch and a half Jong; but there is 
one in South America having a length of six 
or seven inches. As the books generally say 
that the species of Iulus feed upon decaying 
vegetable matter, and some state that they are 
beneficial, rather than injurious, we thought the 
correspondent referred to must be in error as 
to the cause of the damage, and asked for fur- 
ther particulars. He replied as follows: “I 
planted out last spring a good-sized bed of car- 
nations. Two-thirds of them were cut down in 
about a fortnight, and I could trace it to 
nothing else than these worms, with which I 
found the bed to be infested. I removed the 
balance to another part of the garden, and 
saved them. I then examined some of the lily 
bulbs in the next bed; and found some of the 
living bulbs partly eaten, with the worms in 
them. I have destroyed large quantities this 
autumn by slicing apples and turnips and lay- 
ing them on the infested beds, the worms col- 
lecting under them in masses, which were re- 
moved and bumed.”’ Testimony so positive 
from an evidently intelligent and careful ob- 
server induced us to look up the authorities at 
hand more carefully than before, to see if the 
destructive habits of the Iulus had been noticed 
by any one else. Westwood, the eminent En- 
glish entomologist, says that ‘‘they feed on 
avimal and vegetable substances in a state of 
decay.’’ Smee (English) is ‘‘by no means cer- 
tain as to the functions’’ they perform, and 
quotes Boisduval as saying that one Iulus is “a 
friend to the gardener.”” Among American 
authors, a writer in the ‘‘ American Cyclope- 
dia”? and others, including Morse, the most 
recent of all, say that they live on decaying 
matter. Packard indefinitely says ‘they live 
on vegetable substances or eat dead earth- 
worms or snails.” After a long hunt, we 


came upon some light in the “ Prac- 
tical Entomologist,” by the lamented 
Walsh, which, like its successor, the 


* American Entomologist,’’ was too good to 
last. Here, in Vol. Il, p. 34 (Dec., 1866), we 
find acomplaint of the destruction worked by 
an Iulus in the strawberry plants and other 
plants, by eating their roots. Mr. Walsh says: 
“So far as is recorded in such authors as are 
accessibleto me and so far as my own expe- 
rience extends, all other species of the Iulus 
live on decaying vegetable matter, such as rot- 
ten wood.’’ Finding this to be a new species, 
Mr. W. goes on to describeit as Julus multi- 
striatus, which is the species here figured. It is 
1.15 inches long, brown, with most of the joints 
marked with numerous minute strie or lines. 
What is quite singular, Mr. Walsh suggests 
just the same means of destroying the 
‘““worm’’ as that hit upon by the Montreal 
correspondent ; only, instead of apples and tur- 
nips, he suggests carrots, potatoes, or pars- 
nips, which, he thinks, might be laid under 
pieces of board. It is quite strange that re- 
cent writers should have overlooked the mat- 
ter, and that Packard, while he mentions the 
species, omits to give its most important char- 
acter, in a practical view, and to staté that it is 
really destructive. The fact that, while most 
of the Lady birds are usefal in destroying 
other insects, one species is a most destructive 
vegetable feeder, finds a parallel case in the 
Tulus, and shows that it will not do to infer, 
because some species have habits in common, 
all of similar structure are like them in these 
respects. It must now be admitted that at 
least one Tulus is to be regarded as an enemy; 
and, to avoid confusion, instead of calling it a 
wire-worm, or, what is worse, ‘‘the wire- 
worm,’’ let it be a millipede.—American Agri- 
culturist, 
Cnn eI a 


PASSENGER PIGEONS. 


For many days the fresh morning air had re- 
sounded with the dull humming of the prairie 
chickens, and an unbroken“fine of snowy 
“scheoners,” as the emigrant wagons are 
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called on the prairies, had slowly moved west- 
ward. These wagons were followed by droves 
of cattle ; and the cattle were driven by brown, 
dusty women, barefooted and scantily clothed 
in blue drilling or patched and faded chintz. 
[ had looked curiously at the labor-saving 
churns, in which butter was made by the mere 
motion of the jolting wagons; I had ques- 
tioned the rough-looking Germans and Nor- 
wegians, who often could not speak a word of 
English; and I was never weary of watching 
for the bright eyes of the dingy-faced little 
children, who sometimes peeped from the 
wagons. When these weary travelers halted 
by the wayside, and their gypsy fires blazed 
out into the night, what wild, sweet singing 
was borne across the prairie on the evening 
breeze ! 

But one day I forgot my slow-plodding 
friends, in the excitement of watching the pas- 
soge of a multitude of travelers, who could no 
more be numbered than the sands upon the 
seashore. What a commotion the shy strangers 
made that early May morning! I was startled 
from sleep by a voice crying ‘‘ The pigeons !”’ 
and a strange sound, like the rushing of a 
strong wind, came to myears. The air was 
fall of flying birds, and for hours I watched 
the immense flock pass over that little prairie 
village in Minnesota. The birds flew very low 
and hundreds of them alighted on the trees in 
passing. They often alight in such numbers 
that great branches are broken off, and some- 
times the pigeons are crushed to death. The 
fields bordering the river were covered with 
them ; but they only stopped to rest, apparent- 
ly, or perhaps to pick up a little food, and were 
again on the wing. As these detachments of 
the vast army of pigeons rose from the ground, 
with great flapping of wings, others alighted. 
Meanwhile the main flock was passing steadily 
over our heads. The procession seemed end- 
less, for the day wore on, and still the swift- 
winged birds rustled through the air and still 
the coming flocks looked like delicate pencil- 
ings on the distant sky. It was a rare day for 
sportsmen. Instead of roosting in a neighbor- 
ing forest, as we had hoped, the pigeons flew 
over into Wisconsin. But every day through 
the summer stray flocks foraged among the oak 
groves about us, and their shadows swept over 
sunny slopes and fields of waving grain, like 
flitting clouds. 

From their nesting-place the birds flew all 
over Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, in quest 
of food ; but they always returned as the sun 
went down, though the roost was hundreds of 
miles distant. Audubon says that these pigeons 
travel at the rate of a mile in a minute, and that 
if one of them were to follow the fashion and 
take a trip to Europe, it would cross the ocean 
in less than three days. When they fly through 
the woods, the sound of their wings is alnrest 
deafening. An old farmer compared it to thé 
roar of ten thousand threshing machines. But 
quite as wonderful as their speed is the great 
power of vision these birds possess. As they 
journey through space, they can overlook hun- 
dreds of acres at once, and their sharp eyes can 
discover-at a glance whether the country be- 
neath them is barren or supplied with the food 
they need. The piece of woods that the 
pigeons selected in which to rear their young 
is three or four miles wide and ten miles long. 
Their nests were in every tree; sometimes more 
than fifty nests could be seen in one tree. In 
each of these frail nests, carelessly woven of a 
few twigs, two white, shining eg zs were laid. 

When the young pigeons or squabs are al- 
most ready to fiy comes the exciting time 
known as robbing the roost. Men arm them- 
selves with long poles, with which they upset 
the nests. The poor squabs fall to the ground 
and are easily caught in large quantities. They 
can then be kept in cages, fattened, and killed 
as they are wanted. The passenger pigeon 
does not migrate from one part of the country 
to another to find a warmer climate ; but only 
in search of food. So many of these birds are 
killed every year, for the New York and other 
markets, that it seems as if they must gradually 
disappear. But they multiply very rapidly and 
Audubon thought that nothing but the destruc- 
tion of our forests could lessen their number.— 
* Seashore and Prairie,’ by Mary P. Thacher. 
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WEEPING TREES. 


THE following remarks in relation to weepers 
is from an address by A. G. Galley, read before 
the State Pomological Society of Michigan : 


“The new American Willow has limbs and 
spray longer and -finer than the last and isa 
fine weeping tree. The leaves are small and 
not showy. It grows but little above where 
grafted; so takes but little reom. It, like the 
last, bears trimming well and can be made to 
take any desired shape. Both are easily trans- 
planted and adapt themselves to almost any 
soil. 
“The Kilmarnock Willow cannot have too 
much raid in its favor. This beautiful weeper, 
when well grown, i#very attractive. It should 
be grafted about seven feat high, then severely 
cut back for several years, when it will assume 








a perfect umbrella shape, and each year send 
out shoots that will reach nearly or quite to the 
ground. The leaves are large and glossy, add- 
ing much to its appearance. Owing to the 
peculiar shape and small space occupied by 
this tree, it is especially adapted to small lawns, 
cemetery lots, and other places of limited 
room, 

“ The Ach family has several good varieties, 
of which I shall mention but two—the Golden 
Barkedvand the Weeping Ash. The first is one 
of the few very valuable for its beauty in the 
winter. It is an upright grower, with a foliage 
like the common Ash, and during the summer, 
unless closely examined, does not especially 
attract attention ; but after,#be leaves have 
fallen and the wood ripened then its beanty 
shows forth, all the new growth having a bark 
of a bright gold color, and, in striking contrast, 
each limb is covered with large buds, for the 
next year, of a jet black color. It isan irregu- 
lar grower and requires thinning to keep in 
shape. This also tends to make more new 
growth, upon which the peculiarity of the tree 
is most noticeable. This is a very hardy tree, 
goiog through the winter of 1874-75 in this 
state uninjured, although exposed and unpro- 
tected. 

“The Weeping Ash is rather a coarse, 
spreading grower, with limbs (except its weep- 
ing habit) and foliage like the common Ash, 
upon which it is grafted. As with the other 
weeping trees, a better head is formed by 
trimming back pretty closely for a year or two. 
This tree should only be used in places of con- 
siderable size and among upright growers, for 
variety. 

“The Weeping Poplar is very fine and should 
be more grown. It requires considerable 
space, but not as much ag the Weeping Ash ; 
and it is a more graceful tree, asit grows faster. 
Like the Ash, it should be grafted eight or ten 
feet high. 

‘There yet remains one tree that for grace 
and beauty exceeds all I have mentioned—the 
Cut-leaved Weepivg Birch. It is an upright 
grower and is budded at the ground ; but the 
limbs, from the fineness of their spray, soon 
assume a weeping form, and these, covered 
with the beautiful cut-leaves, add still more to 
its beauty. This is still further enhanced by 
the white bark on the trunk and large limbs 
and makes it a very showy tree at all times of 
the year. When left to itself, it naturally 
makes a tall, slim tree, and then shows to the 
least advantage. If a spreading form is“de- 
sired, it readily assumes this by heading back ; 
but usually it does best if but little trimmed. 
It is adapted to almost any place or position, is 
easily transplanted, and grows readily in any 
good soil. When this tree is better known I 
think it will be more generally planted. 

“There are two true Weeping Birches culti- 
vated, but not yet tried enough for me to 
recommend them. Both are fine trees and, if 
they prove as good as they seem, will become 
popular. 





STABLE THE MILCH COWS. 


To those who have had experience in milk- 
ing cows during the winter season ané have 
noticed the great difference in the quantity of 
milk given by cows provided with good warm 
stables and those that are compelled to live in 
the open air, the advice conveyed in the head- 
ing of this article is unnecessary. But of those 
milking cows in this state comparatively few 
have any cover or any protection whatever for 
the cows they milk, and, consequently, are not 
able to estimate the loss they are sustaining by 
neglecting to provide such protection from the 
weather. We have, it is true, comparatively 
mild and favorable weather during our winter 
or wet seasons, and our stock exposed to our 
winter weather suffers but little compared to 
the suffering endured by stock exposed to the 
winter weather in the same latitude on the 
Atlantic slope. This, however, is no reason 
why we should not consult the comfort of our 
domestic animals and our own pecuniary inter- 
est in the care we bestow upon them. ‘The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast,’ is an 
old and true proverb, and it applies to Califor- 
pia climate as well as it did to the climate in 
which it was origipally promulgated. The man 
who can save a fellow-man suffering and pain, 
without bringing pain and suffering or incon- 
venience to himself or hie, and does not, must 
be counted a cruel human being; and the man 
who ean save a dumb beast pain and suffering 
and neglects to do so, when the merciful act 
would cause himself no inconvenience, is no 
less a cruel human being, the difference being 
only in degree. The dumb beast is just as 
much subject to physical suffering as is man, 
and the Creator of all living things is just as 
tender of or merciful to the one as the other. 
It becomes our duty, therefore, to protect from 
pain and suffeying any living thing that we 
have the control of or exercise ownership over. 
But we did not intend to preach asermon on 
morality or cruelty to animals ; but only to show 
more particularly how much more money can 
be made from milch cows if they are kept in a 
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good warm stable nights and stormy weather, 
during the winter season, than if they are com- 
pelled to lie on the epld, wet und through 
the cold, frosty nights and stormy weather of 
our winter season. 

We keep cows and milk them, as we keep all 
other domestic animals, because w® expect to 
make money out of the operation; and we are 
neglectful of our own interest if we do not so 
keep or manage them as to make the most 
money. In the first place, then, in order to make 
a cow give a good quantity of milk, of good, 
rich quality, she must be supplied with a 
plenty of milk-producing food. The man who 
would feed his cow oat or wheat hay, at a cost 
of $16 a ton, when hecould buy alfalfa hay for 
$12 per ton, containing just as much nutriment 
or life-sustaining ingredients and 20 per cent. 
more milk-making substances, would not be 
‘counted a good manager. Nor would he be a 
good manager who, having the alfalfa hay, 
should feed it so negligently to his cows that 
they would waste from 25 to 50 per cent. of it. 
It is a very plain proposition that cows thus 
wasting their food in the eating of it could not 
return so much profit to their owner within 25 
or 50 per cent. as they would if so fed that none 
would be wasted. Is it not an equally plain 
propositiou that if, owing to exposure to cold 
bights and stormy weather, it requires 25 to 50 
per cent. of the food actually eaten to keepthe 
system up to a natural degree of heat the 
profits will be reduced from 25 to 50 per cent.? 
It really makes no difference whether the food 
be wasted befcre eaten or after, in the final 
result. While we are not able at present to 
state from actual experiment that cows stabled 
and fed a certain quantity of food of a given 
quality will give their owner results 25 per cent. 
better than those not stabled and fed the same 
quantity and quality of food, we are fully satis- 
fied, from observation, that such is the case. 
This being the true standard of comparison, it 
requires but a little knowledge of figures to 
show the great advantage there is in stabling 
the milch cows during the winter season, even 
in this state.—Record-Union. 





CALIFORNIA CORK TREES. 


A CALIFORNIA paper says: 





‘Several experiments have been made with 
the Cork tree in various parts of the state, with 
considerable success. There is a prospect that 
it will soon be more extensively introduced, 
Sontag & Co., of this city, having sent an 
order.to Spain for three pounds of seed, which 
will be distributed gratuitously to farmers 
throughout the state. This valuable tree grows 
abundavtly in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, in 
thio, rocky ground, and is very tenacious of 
life. It is aspecies of oak, with a soft and 
elastic bark. When the tree is fifteen years 
old the barking is commenced, and may be re- 
peated every eight or ten years afterward, the 
crops improving both in quality and quantity 
at each operation. Trees thus barked, it is 
said, will live 150 years. The cork is removed 
inJuly and August. . This is done by making 
incisions around the tree and longitudinally to 
the root, when the pieces are easily detached. 
These are then soaked in water, pressed 
under heavy weights, dried before the 
fire, ard stacked or packed in bales for 
transportation. The cork-cutters divide the 
sheets of cork into narrow strips, and, after cut- 
ting these of a proper length, round them into 
cylindrical form with a very sharp, thin-bladed 
knife. Spanish black is made from the parings 
of cork. Cork manufacturers iv the Eastern 
States and Europe bad a large market in Cal- 
ifornia and the demand is increasing corre- 
spondingly with our wine product. It is said 
that a full-grown tree will yield at each cutting 
the value of the tree for commercial purposes. 
It makes an excellent shade and good timber. 
The latitude of San Francisco is the same as the 
southern portion of Spain and Portugal, the 
climate similar, and the soil of the foot-hills of 
the Sierra is not unlike the soil in which the 
tree has been so successfully grown in the Old 
World. When the tree is once firmly rooted in 
the ground no more care and attention to it is 
required than with the oak. In Spain large 
tracts of land are devoted to its culture and 
each year only a section of its bark is stripped, 
which insures an annual crop.”’ 





HOW TO IMPROVE LAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman, 
in the course of some sensible remarks on the 
improvement of farms, says: 

“Tt needs a good farmer and a man with 
plenty of capital to take poor land and build it 
up intoa fertile and profitable farm. It will take 
years, besides a good deal of money, to make 
poor land productive and profitable. No poor 
man can afford to buy such land. He needs’ a 





farm on which he can at once begin to make 
money. This reverses the usual course; but it 
only shows that in farming, as in everything 
else, the poor never do or can make so good 
bargains as their richer neighbors. Solomon 
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said thousands of years ago that the destruc- 
tion of the poor is. their poverty. Itis just as 
true now as when uttered and is especially 
true in farming. 

“Too much land is the great obstacle to im- 
provement in American farming. Increase of 
land increases Jabor and all expense, inclu- 
ding taxes, while it does not always increase 
the production. Many a farmer who has 
bought an additional fifty or one hundred 
acres could have realized faremore of profit 
and pleasure from the investment of the same 
money in improving and beautifying his orig- 
inal farm. A thousand dollars will not do much 
in our Eastern States in buying more land; 
but it will accomplish wonders in underdrain- 
ing, manuring, destroying weeds, and repair- 
ing fences. Most of these improvements will 
pay for themselves in two or tbree seasons at 
furthest. Nomatter how low the selling price 
of land may go, its value to own and work will 
always be fixed by its productive capacity.” 





RURAL NOTES. 


THE Agriculturist gives the following as the 
essential requisites for growing roses in rooms, 
which we condense: Selecting the best fitted 
sorts of plants raised and kept in pots, and not 
from the open ground, keep in a room not too 
dry, at a temperature about 70° in the day time 
and 50° or more at night, using liquid manure 
if the soil is poor, avoiding overwatering or 
soaking with standing water, showering once 
or twice a week, and turning the balk of earth 
out sometimes, to see if there are angle-worms, 
or watering with lime-water, to repel them. Re- 
move plant-lice with tobacco-water. Cut back 
a shoot that has blossomed to a good bud. 
Avoid cold drafts, which cause mildew. Fork 
up the soil and keep it mellow. 


..- During the three months ending Decem- 
ber Ist 206,600 bushels of apples, valued at 
*126,700, were exported from Boston, princi- 
pally to Liverpool. During the corresponding 
time last year 11,631 bushels were exported. 


....The Massachusetts State Grange, which 
has just closed a session at Pittsfield, has a 
membership of 3,776, organized in 83 working 
granges, a majority of them located in Western 
Massachusetts. 


AGRICULTURAL 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


CATALOGUES FOR 1877 MAILED 
ON APPLICATION. 


WE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


AND 


KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN —— 


the Very Best In the Market. 

















for my Illustrated Catalogue, descrip- 
tive of the latest Novelties and choic- 
est Varieties of Vegetable, Field, and 


Flower Seeds. Free to all on receipt 
of postage-stamp. 
WM. H. CARSON, 
SEEDSMAN, 
Chambers St., N. Y.. 
(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 


€ 
25 











The Centennial Prize Medal and 4. Diploma. 
NARD & SILLIMAN, 


LEON BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 





Fer E. M. BO 2 PATENT 
LIGHTNING SAWS ress 80 Beekman 
St., N.Y. Beware of tavringements. ga 
ime cut thre. times as fast A 
=. cross-cut 8 Ke Send for pai strated 

catalogue. Mailett free. 


A sample CROSS-CUT SAW, 5 feet, for to in- 
(usaneo Uheas. A BUCKSAW BLADE or PRUNING 


SAW sent on ws of 75 cents. 








Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co., 


21 and 23 Barclay St., cor. Church St., N. Y. 


Centennial 
Award and 
Diploma. 


Lamps, 
Artistic 
Bronzes, 
Call 
Bells. as 


For sale by 
lending deal- 
ets. 








We will send ci... of the followmg collec- 
tions for 25cts., or all for $1.00: 10 pkts. choice 
Flower Seeds, Annuals; 10 pkts. choice Orna.- 
mental Climbers ; 10pkts. choice Perennials ; 10 
pkts. choice Ev: erlastings & Ornamental Grass- 
es; 10 pkts. choice Vegetable Seeds, “A sample 
packet of the above seeds and our catalogue 
mailed free. INNISFALLEN GREEN- 

HOUSES, Springfield, Ohio. 
the SEEDSMEN, 


FIELD, CON 


of PLAIN 
offer the CHOICES C ee ear RLOWER SEEDS 
at ONE-HALF of the USUA TES? 

Because they have no Shave, taxes or city ex- 
penses to pay. Illustrated catalogue for stamp. 




















BURLEICH & BRO.,. 


1HO FOR GALIFCSNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns, 


XO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. - 


Dally Trains from New York, Phil- 
Be — baltimore, on Chica £0, St. eae 
mah 


a, and Intermediate Po 
for San Kf raucisco. P 
EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Neel G Every Variety of 
F Grazing, and 
imber ‘Lands. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now offer, adjacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA BVADA, an TAH, a large body * 
Land in sections, most of hick is well ine teak 
cultivation and ore ed adv or set- 
tiement or investment. 

IN CALIFORNIA the lands lying on each side 
of the main line of the Central ph gs Railroad nA 





os Of the 8i 
They are @ ari in soil, ‘clumentes and conditions 


pn odin with those “of France, Germany. and 
Austria—and the timber-lands of tue mountain- 


ht. 
ANIA and OREGON 
CH, inthe renowned Vailey of the Sacra- 
mento, extending from the center to the northern 
boundary of the state, the Compa:y also offer a 
choice selection, with the same general characteris- 
tics. se valley isat present tue seat of the most 

Ae 
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+ RC.BROWNING.PREST 
RTLANDT ST.NEW YORK. 





Holiday Present. 


FITS ROUND, SQUARE, OR STATIONARY TUBS. 


m= 500,000 


“ Everything waieh i eit ha mp invent has been 
pressed into service to mak he Universal a_com- 
plete Wringing Machine.’ ake, The 3s Rural New Yorker. 

Prices reduced. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine Co 


32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL. : 


The Oldest Brand, Safe Beyond all Chance. 


HE BEST ILLUMINATOR, 
send for price-list to THE DEVOE 
MANEG CO., 80 Beaver st., New York. 


THE 
BURN Home LIGHT OIL 
s e@ bes urning the 
THE aL, 
B E Ss T. RS '& BUNCE, oe 
The Oneida Community, 
ONEIDA, N. Y., 
PACKERS OF CHOICE 
Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 
CELEBRATED “O.C. APPLE-SAUCE’ 
AND 
APPLE-BUTTER. 

















Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Its 
frame, head-blocks, and worki parts 
Ze are of the most substantial cod seme 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
m and steel. It is usually set up and 
~ started in from one to two days time. 

It is generally driven by ig en- 





ture of small grains—wheat, barley, 
oats, etc. a the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitabie oe and 
stock-grazing. —e whole comprises some of the best 


andin Selifors 

IN NEV NDA the main line of the Central Pacific 
Railroad yin E the Truckee and Humfeldt Val- 
love, the largest and best-settled in the State,at a 
short distance from numerous fy important minin 
regions, whose yield of the pfecious metals is esti- 


: e 
erds of cat , ev maintained with little or no 
trouble in the mboldt Valley and the valleys which 
join it. Whereverthe proper cultivation has been 
applied these lente ha yielded good crops of fruits, 
cereals, and esculents 
INU’ , in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have so successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and the health- 
im of the climate, the Company have also good 


nd. 

TTL rae DIRECT FROM THE UNITED 
ATES GOVERNMENT. 

These lands will be sold in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Im igrants, cvlonists.and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible real property, certain 
to advance in value, wil! be benefited by an examina- 
tion. Pamphlets, maps, etc. will be furnished by ap- 


plication to 
B. REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
COMPAN 


Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
san Francisco, Cal. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 
For ggg Be gg 


ath trabe, Stationary 
s "Tubs, etc., when they 

become partially or entirely 

stops 

This simple and a 








for a 
may be avoided by your pipes 
D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Price Fifty Cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 
Seas postal-card for deserip- 
tion. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








HEI? ee tiebed ‘Trey Bell Foundry 


continue to manufacture those superior Bells which 
have made Troy celebrated throughout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. Particu- 
lar attention given to Caurch Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Bells. Tlustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


The genuine oe Srev ¢ Opareh Bellis, known to the 
public since 1826, which have acquired a reputation 
unequaled by any and a sale eae that of al. 


ers. 
P.-O, Address either TROY oLy. TROT N. Y. 
& co COMPANY, 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
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nes of not ———. ten horse power. 
It cuts from 2000 to 
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OTIS & CORSLINE, 

51 Powers’s Block, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacture every description of 

VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 

Standard Quality. 
from a 


Customers. can of 
onan every article 


paced superior to 
Bewer-Pipe made in this aounbey. 











THE ORICINAL 
CROTON POINT WINES, 


R. T. SRO 


offered and are endorsed by Dr. Willard 
cult: 


45 
i 


wine 
7. x. Y, 





No 1241 
The Wines es shtpped in any quantity to any part of 


the ceuntry by express, 





1|PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a _Bjacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
it at a better advant This ind d me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions thatI discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered anyhope of 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was work- 
ing with Blectro Silicon at the forge, and, of course 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

1 took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my rise, I 
found my crook a fingers =< out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my —_ and family 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recall: d, and, after 
a my aa and careful investigation, I at iast made up 

ps that Rd 00 ‘001 fortune bad been caused by 

N. My next step was to discover 

tee a eg which I could combine this wonder- 

ful substance, so that avesybody could use . I 

made diligent search through every book that I 

thought would throw any light book, 1 the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old medical boo 

which I could doit. The result 
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pe about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

I had 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who Ley . lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 

Li / rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 

Electro by icon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
—~ > apparently as wellasever. It had worked a 
did inmy case, producing a perfect cur 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
a, Stiff? Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cur with out any trouble. 
Finding that the Blectro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good ior 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble animal. 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 

ny, Office 76 William 8t., New York. Sold by all 

ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 








GLEN N’S 
SULPHUR SOAP, 


THOROUGHLY CuRES DISEASES OF THE SEIN, 
BERAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIEs RHEUMATISM AND GODT, 
Heats SorES AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CoNTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup- 
tions, Sores and Injuries of ae Skin, not 
onl REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 

‘MISHES arising from local impurities of 
= blood and obstruction of the pores, but: 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
PHUR Barus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and GourT. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 

Ir piss‘ :.vES DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms, 


Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Oake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
25 cents. 


“* Hills Hair and Whisker Dye,”’ Black or Brown. 
.N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av. NLT. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HOOF OINTMENT 


is a positive cure ie. Fore and Quarter Oracks, Soreness, 
gasp oege © ee Corns, Contracted Hoofs’ 
mprbe by the heat of the hoof, 


ive, healthy. and elastic growth. 
It is highly recommended by all our leading turfmen, 





as it has been tried and given universal satisfaction 
in every case. Price $la 
It is com by ee leading parness stores, 
can obtain it from the SONS. leaditna eb lonie 
og, JAMES BOYD & SO Federal St., Bos- 
HUNTER. 1800 South &t., Phila- 
delphia Ponn.; E. J. 


HART & CO., New Orleans, La.; 
BENS. LANE. iT? Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; CRANH 
&B NIGH AM: San Francisco, Cal.; or the Proprietor 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, 
Wholesale Druggist, 71 Warren &t., New York. 


Youatt’s Condition Fowlom » pe. pacing, both 
Alterative and Expectorant, a package. 


ASTHMA fi CAPER RR | gM 








and CATARRH, 


Aig: ag 
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GREAT BARGAINS IN 
CARPETS AND CURTAINS. 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, ‘as represented. 
References given and 


267 SIXTH Sipe ype wages eae 17th STREET, N. Y. yr pA Toon &CO., Narserymen; ‘4 


Body Brussels, Tapestries, Ply, and Oil-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Ma . We 
Window 3 Shades baer Ws = Cornices. ete 2 ok | 


B, W. MERRIAM & C0, |UMBRELLAS. 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, aa 
NEW YEAR’S. 


[January 4, 1877. 
tO FRUIT GROWERS. 


e 
weonee tor $25, or ee find! it Nother ad advantage 
to vas our prices. Let us know the varieties of fru 

ityof trees you want, and we will give oe. 
lowest terms, delivered at any railroad station you 
may designate. Stock — 
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MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK DB. O. CALKINS, Manufacturer, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUD offers a Large Assortment 
MANTEL PIECE S, DOORS, AN] D TRIMMINGS, | sor vavres, GaNrLEMEN, BOYS, and GIRLS, 


IMPORTERS 0: of every description. Best manufacture and styles.5 


iM ¥ ERIAL 6 | R Al - v M,| RENCH AWD GERMAN LOOKING-GLASS PLATES, Country Orders promptly sled, | 
THE CREAT MEDICINAL FOOD, et oe 42 MAIDEN LANE. VO 


has justly acquired the reputation of being 
THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE. ’ Dp AMON 


AGED. AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT 
FOR THE :sROWTH AND PROTECTION AND ‘ 
opens to-day a fresh invoice of 
Edwin C. Burt’s famous SEAM- 


OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. A SUPERIOR wt ly AYLOR’ Ss SALOON 5 





























NUTRITIVE IN CONTINOED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT IN 



























ALL DISHASHS OF THE _ STOMACH AND Broadway and 1 1th St., New York. = vd eee ne i "a 2 
ws the principal ey er eee poten. Prices in accordance with the Times. nraeraiaanee: ans sipeeiagen oe O#! 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, pe a ee eee of the ST. DENIS, with the best Restaurant in the city, makes it partieularly des ir Goat, $6 and $7 per pair. Also aa 
TO. SELLEW | ence Rishisdietieter som ciniecmes | Edwin C. Burt's French Kid The 
o Mae : : Button, usual cut, $6.50. These vs 
rec me sone WM. TAYLOR & E. A. GILSON, unrivaled goods take first prizes You 
D ESK Ss, PROPRIETORS. at all Expositions in Europe and pn 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, plead REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 873, — oem ne - - ri 
NEW YORK. Retail and Wholesale, 25 Essex pre 

FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS. Street, Boston. ; ANDOV 
THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. Amateur Workers THE 


Those who have been to the Centennial Exhibition can find everything they des 
and those who have not can readily see and appre. THE BEST RIFLE fi 
ciate for themselvesethe vutcome of the ¢entury’ RARE AND FANCY woops 
progress in watches by purchasing one of those e > ne HUNTE 
gant For the R INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTI N and four books 
LADD PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES, nD ER a NECESSITY 
fitted with a fine movement to match. These cases, | The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


the most beautiful, durable, popular, and the best | HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPID Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue THE 
ever ge0dnoed Tor 4ne ones oan tan te eens’, eq ITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 






































































































gentlemen's oti gs boys’ "sizes, in Bascine, Mansard. RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address CEO. W. READ & CO., of the 
t sha n s' ng an nis. 
for stom and key-winder ae of American WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CcO., 86 to 200 Lewis St.. foot of Sth to 6th sts.. B.R.. N.Y. oe 
manutacture or saie y valers everywhere tion rT 
N 1 d SPAT. ” For Sale by all Dealers. 
under theberel, Cireulara, descriptive a and historical, ee See W. & B. DO U Cc LAS, the or 
a 1catio: e manufacturers, 
peer “A. BROWN & 0. ll Maiden Lane. New York. _ HIDDLETOWR,. This m 
= CONN. the civ 
DU o> Li CA T E & ESTABLISHED 1833. Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st., New York: In 
OF THE 19 Lake st., Chicago. 
“MANUFACTURERS OF power 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS ; 
OF THE PUMPS, It is 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
LET bane fun cchaytad sigh 
GES Wears ropepe dal. awarded poise 
oN est Me awar 
PLATE COMPANY & them by the. Universal as < . 
FOR SALE AT Botan ra ot tri Ma euto: 
New York Office, 13 John Street; and Vienna, Austria, It is 
at Factory, Middletown, Conn.; 
and by Leading Dealers everywhere. HOTELS. argum 
i systen 
umvir 
Bogle & Lyles, UNION SQUARE HOTEL, : 
omercien UNION SQUARE, wa 
4 E A I T i Y F 0 () D CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. pas 
| . A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. It i 
Merchant’ G li 0 I! cn 
_ TRAVEL form 
hoice RUIT inter'’s e rc a nt S a if 4 nl 4 I sentat 
ANNED ANT A Liniment for Man and Beast. TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. cael 
SEASON OF 1876-77. requ 
“ Whether for use on man or pet Merchant’s Gupling Oil will be found an invaluable Lint Atlantic Coast Line of Railways and Con of its 
A on’ reel ; spree Itt 
LSU PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT 0. Ve OPPIOR, SNS SHOR AY whicl 
ALSO PRESERVES / 5 T- July 24, isi. —T am selling more P.M. Daily all rail to Richmond, Wil- 
ERS OF THE CELEBRATED Bb. & L. BRAND OF “keeping twelve different kinds. ington, Columbia, “Augusta, Aik ns Charleston, quali! 
vannah, a orida ani uthern points. On this 
t ae | & if OAT-=- nA E A L ¥ liman s!eeper New York to Richmond, Par- whor 
e Extract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 18%3.—* It is the or Cars thence to Wilmington, Pullman sleepers Unite 
= : ular horse liniment in this country.” thence to Charl _ = Augusta, and Pullman 
87 and 89 Park Place, New York. xtract from a letter from Geo. A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1878. — “I sell a te edt 37) woty beg 4d 4 reer ee tain : 
= ae Gargling Vil than of all other liniments combined, 1 and have seen it used on horses Richmond, -Wiimington, Charieston, Savannah, and ing c 
with good effect when others have failed.” all iy we 7 J 
Extract from a letter from Pattee & Co., Derry, N. H., Aug. 26th, 1873.— We think your Garg No. 3. SPAN A. M. , daily (except Sunday), via Limited const 
ling Vil one of the best articles for what it is recommended that we have ever used or sold.” Exprese ‘to Washington and thence as by Schedule 
xtract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873.—‘ We sel Oe eee yy on bey ty FA ps. the p 
” - 
3 more of your Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep. per house) to Wilmington, N. C. Parlor Cars wie some 
| Baranaah: Blewsnt Bay Cars Suvanush to dncksos and 
’ * : : all vanna ckson- 
inim ville. 
BROTHERS’ seca slim Sain he Dempeonscid sadieh ps thaain dine aaineneaaatile Th 
dey). All rail to See Bay - i Lng og to th 
® eidon, ence as by edule NO. 
D, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 1. On these trans Parlor Cars to Baltimore. Ba 
ne Pp j A N oO om i ; ‘Line steamers to Fertunench. Sorter ans to wile to th 
ington, and thence as chedule No 
bd where a liniment is rea yor the reservation o Sections, Compartments, evid 
ARE MATCHLESBS. From J. K. Fisher, Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 31, 1857.—* Your Gargling Oil is — much bette Berths, or Chairs, Tickets, Time Cards, and all inform- 1 
83 UNION SQU ARE, NEW YORK here than formerly, since its v irtues have become known; and the bottles put up for family use ation, apply at the New York Office, 20 BROAD-- BW 
3 - o without syn are much sought for. ¥, Or at the authorized Ticket Offices of the that 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ling Oil called «Famil Oil,” although prepared intentionally for human flesh Pennsylvania 8 snd Baldmore ond Chic Raliroeds. ap. 
- answers as wel for | beasts; vice versa, the dark Oil answers as well for human flesh, only it wil ING CAR of this line a a of on ety ae a shou 
PECK & SNY DER . phMEnican CLUB stain ne discolor the skin, but not ee Yellow wrapper for animal and white for hu stantly reserved at New York for accommodation of who! 
: man flies . passengers by the Atlantic Coast Li 
- A. POPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. was 
’ : : 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil as an Internal Remedy. NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW imps 
Merchant’s Garg?ing Oil is a diffusible stimulant and carminative. It can be taken internal] ‘or Trenton aod. Eniladeiphia. does 
when such a remedy is iadi ene and isa “good substitute for pain killers, cordials and anodynes. Central taliro tion disa 
For aaa 3 od Pa of t ' - een = Internal Pain, the dose may be i. —— rg of New yd Sot 1 
id. An riate Centen- fifteen to twenty drops, on wa tows or mixed with syrap in any convenient form, and repeated atl Clar 
nial eit. Enclose aan ter descriptive circular, =e intervals of three to six hours. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for human flesh. we fe a in ny et aie ia Ral 
prices, to PEC CK & SNYDER, M’f’s, 126 Nassa mening MONDAY OCH teh 17, ee have 
a Lea Y foot of Liberty St., t 5:40, 6: rt iT, 
a a MERCHANTS GARGLING OIL, Iv the Standard Lintment of the United States. $b 4.47 1:90, 0, 6.80 a? foot of Clarkson St ular 
lvEs PATENT LAMP Oo., 41 Barclay Sy erect Ni, Y.: Established 1833. Large size, $1; medium, 50c; small, 25c;. small size for family use, 2 7:35, 9:05 A.M.; 13:50, 4:20. 6:20 P.M. Leave Puils- ical 
Dear 3 +s +_Accept the warm congratulations of Manufactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. G. 0: Co., and sold aby alts all draggists.* delsie at 7:30, 9:30 A.M.; 1:30, 3:20, 5:00. 6:30 P.m Bone 
Le oer aaa the very Rieke HN HODGE, Secretary. fe dereetinee Geepereae pele lene oe 
| . a omcd is carrying away the very highest A.M. ew Yo 
aw ¢ Exposition. * * * ive a connect at Trenton J a pe ba P.M. ow ban (1. 
sommepdation w sam comnot be too bighl iy apprect- rains Jeaye Trenton st $45, 8b, Sab, 1020 A.M; Me; 2:10, 
yours, oe ORT WATSON AT" OOD, Manager.” THE INDEPENDENT” Puss, Nos. 21 AND 23 ROSE STREET H. P: BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent 0. B.R. of N. J. 
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